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LIFE OF MILTOn! 

« 

Mil/roN’s life falls into thr^e clearly defined divisions. The 
first period ends with tht poot^s return from. Italy mw 
m i6j9; the second at the Restoration in 1660, 
when release from the fetters of politics enabled 
him to remind th.^ world that he was a gi'eat poet, if not a great 
controversialist ; the third is brought to a close with his death 
in* 1674. Paradise Lost belongs to the last of these periods ; 

we propose to summarise briefly the main events of all 
three. 

John Milton was bom on December 9, 1608, in London. He 
^came, in his o,wn words, ex genere honesto. ' A som 1608; the 
family of Miltons had been settled in Oxfordshire 
since the reign of ^izabeth. , The poet’s father had been 
educated at an O^drd school, possibly as a chorister in one of 
the College choir-schools, and imbibing Anglican sympathies 
conformeii# tp the Established Church. For this he was 
disinherited by his fathdr. He settled in London, following the 
profession of scrivener. A ^criveher combined the occupations 
9f l^yer and law-stationer* It appears to have been a lucrative 
calling; certainly John Milton (the poet was named after the 
father) attained to eail5^ '^^ircuipstjinces. Ho married about 
i6qo, and*had siS children, of whom several died young. The 
third child was the 

The elder Milton was evidently , a man of considerable 
culture^. |n particular ah accomplished musician, and a com- 
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poser^ whose inad:igals 'w^.ire deemed worthy of being, printed 
side by side with those of Bj^rd, Orlando Gibbons and other 
leading musicians of the nine. To him, nC" doubt, the poet 
owed the love of music of which we see /requent indications in 
the poems*. Realising, too, that in his son la^* the promise 
and possibility of future greatness, John Milton took the utmost 
pains to have the boy adequately ^duc;'ted ;,and the lines Ad 
Patrem show that the ties of affection between father and child 
were of more than ordinary closeness.' 

Milton wa^ sent to St Paul’s School as a day scholar about 
Early trainr- the yeaf 1 620. He also had a tutor, Thomas 
Young, a Scotchman, who subsequently became 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. More important still, 
Milton grew up in the stimulafing atmosphere of cultured 
home-life. This was a signal advantage, ^lost men do not 
realise that the word ‘culture* signifies anything very definite 
or desirable before they pass to the University; for Milton, 
however, home-life meant, from the first, not only broad interests 
and refinement, but active encouragement towards literature 
and study. Jn 1625 he left St Paul’s. He was not a precocivu; 
genius, a ‘boy poet,* like Chatterton or Shelley. Of his extant 
English poems ^ only one, O/i the Death of a Fair Infant^ was 
written in his school-days. Put his early training had done 
that which was all-important : it had laid the foundation of the 
far-ranging knowledge which makes Pairadise Lost unique for 
diversity of suggestion and interest. 

Milton entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, commencing 
At Canthrid ^^^idencc in the Easter term of i62;,'. Seven ycirs 
' were spent at the University. He took his B.A, 
degree in ,1629, proceeded M.A. in 1632, and in the latter year 

o f 

o 

^ See the article on him in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

^ Milton was v>ry fond of the organ; 'll Penseroso^ 16 r, note. 
During his residence at Horton Milton made occasional |piirneys to 
London to hear, and obtain instruction in,/'r4sic. 

^ His paraphrases of Psalms cxiv, cxxxvi, scardely come under this 
heading. 
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left Cajnbridge. His experience Unive^ity life had not 
been wholly fortunate. ^He was,* and felt himsLelf to be, out of 
sympathy with life surroundings ; and whenever in aft^V-years 
he spoie of Cambridge ^ it was with something of the grave 
impietas of gibbon who, unsoftened even by memories of 
Magdalen, complained t^t the fourteen months spent at 
Oxford Were the ^least^, profitabte part of his life. Milton, in 
fact, anticipates the laments that we find in the correspond- 
ence of Gray, ©addressed sometimes to Richard West and 
reverberated fr^m^l^e banks of the l;*is. It may, however, be 
fairly assumed that, whether consciously ^or not, Milton owed 
a good, deal to his ^University; and it must not be for- 
gotten that the ^incomplimentdJ*y and oft-quoted allusions to 
Cambridge date ^ for thq^ mosf part from the unhappy period 
when Milton t!fe politician and polemical dogmatist had 
effectually divorced himself at once from Milton the scholar 
and Milton the A poet he had proved himself before 

leaving the University. The short but exquisite ode At a 
SViemn Music^ and the Nativity Hymn (1629), were already 
-Avritten.' 


/ ^ That Milton’s feeling towards the authorities df his own college 

was not entirely pnfriendly would appear from the following sentences 
written in 1642. lie takes, he says, the opportunity to “acknowledge 
publicly, with all gratef^ mind, that more than ordinary respect whicli 
I found, above manyii^f my equals, at the hands of those courteous and 
learned men, the Fellows of that college wherein I spent some years ; 
wfto, at my parting after X hiU taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
signified many Ways how much better it would content them that 1 
would stify ; as by many letters full of kindness and lovjng respect, 
j^oth before that time and long after, I was assured of then* singubr 
good affection towards me .” — Apology for Sntectymnmis, I\ IV. ill. 311. 
Perhaps it would have bs6n;A)etter for Milton had he been sent to 
EmmanuekCollege^ long a stronghold of Puritanism. ** Dr John Preston, 
the mastea of the college at that time, was a noted leader of the Puritan 
party, (Throughouit ttniiTniroduction Milton’s prose-works, in Bohn’s 
edition, are referred to under the abbreviation V, IV.) 
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Milton^s father^ad setHedV^t Hojrton in Buckinghamshire. 
Tktjtveyean Thither the ston'^tired }n July^ 1652. . He had 
wir- to Cambridge with the mt«at 5 bn pi qualifying 
for some profession^ perhaj® the Church^ This 
purpose was soon .^ven up, and when Milton rammed to his 
father’s house he se^s to have ma^ie up his mind that therb 
was no profession which he cared to eqfer. ^He would choose 
the better part of studying and pr^aring himself, by Vigorous 
self-discipline and application, for the far-off tdivine event to 
which his whtie life moved 

It was Milton's cxdstant reserve to achieve something that 
Thtk^yu should vindicate the ways cf God to raeq, some- 

Ai atones lift, thing great ^ that should justify hfe own possession 

of unique powers — powers of wMch, with no trace of egotism, 
he proclaims himself proudly conscious. The feeling finds 
repeated expression in his prose ; jt is the guiding-star that 
shines clear a^nd steadfast even through the mists of politics. 
He has a mission to fulfil, a purpose to accomplish, no less 
' — 's> 

^ As tenant of the Earl of Bridgewater, according to one £u:count ; 
but probably the tradition arose from MiUoii’s subsequent conneetbn 
with the Bridgewater family, 

^ Cf. Milton’s own .words, “ The Chnrch, to whose service by the 
intention of my parents and friends 1 wAs destined of a child, and 
in my own resolutions.” What -kept him , from taking orders was 
not, at first, any difference of belief but solely Jbis objection to Church 
discipline and government to souie maturity of y^rs, and 

perceiving what tyranny had ini^ed the churcKi that he.who would 
take otd^ must subscribe slave.*. ;i;4Ii tb^ght it bettet to prefe^ a 
blameless silence' before the sacred Office of speaking, bought and b^n 
with servitude and for&WGSLxing.l^^J^tasffn of Church Government^ 
P, IV, ir. 4S2. Milton disliked in , Qa^titular tfie episcopal system, 
and spoke of himself as “ Chutch-outed by the prelates.” ' 

* Cf. the second sonnet ; How soo^ hath Time. ” Ten years lat^ 
(1641) Milton speaks of the ” iirprard prodipSilg which greW daily upon 
me, that by laWr and intent study, whictf I take' to-be my ^portion 
iU this life, joined with the Strohg peopehsity Oatu^^T might perhaps 
leave something , so written to aftatimes, as they ^cmldvnbt wiliiogly 
let it of Chunk Gpi^httnefUr K pk il. 477^ 478^. 
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than tj>e most fanatic o( religious ,Jnthusia5ts ; and the means 
whetTcby this end is be attdfnel are fourfold; devotion to 
learning, devoli!^ to religion, ^&tic purity of life, Snd ‘the 
pursuil of (nrov^awtrif^ or ^^excellent seriouslness” of thought. 

This perkvi of self-centred isolation lasted from 1632 to 1638. 
Gibbon tells* us among the nfany wise things contained in that 
most wise book, the ,Attt^^iog?taphy^ that every man has two 
education^ : that which hd receives from his teachers and that 
which' owes* to himself ; the latter being infinitely the more 
important purjng these five year^ Milton "completed his 
second education ; ranging the whole of classical^ anti- 

quity end absorbings the classical, genius so thoroughly that 
the ancients wfere to him wEat they afterw^p:ds became to 
Landor, what tl^ey hav^ ney'^rv become to any other English 
poet in the sanfe degree, even a$ the very, breath of his being ; 
learning, too, all of art especially music, that contemporary 
England could Jfurnish ; wresting from modern literatures^ 
(especially ItaliaS). their last secrets'; and combining these vast 
aiid diverse infiiKences iifto a splendid equipment of hard-won, 
.■well-ordered culture. The world has known many greater 
scholars iff the technicali limited sense than Milton, but few 
men, if any, who have, mastered more things worth mastering 
in art, letters and scholarship*. It Says much for the poet that 
he was sustained through this peripd of study, pursued ohm 
Hast^ ohne ,by. the fujl consciousness that all would be 
crowned by a masterpiece which should add one more testi- 
mony, to the beli^ ip that C^bd w^ho prdains the fates of men. 
li says also ai very great -deal for the father who suffered his 
son tp follow in this manner the path of learning*. 


^ J^e was closely fiuniliarftyo with post-classical writers like Philo 
’and* the neb-PlatonUts ; p6r must we forget the mediaeval element in 
hia learning (§ee to Rabbinical teaching. 

* See pp. li— liii. ^ ► . o 

poeipa with their undercurrent of perpetual allusion are 
the I^St ^rpof of the of his reading; butdnterestlng supplementary 

evidence is affwd<6^ hy the book discovered in 1874, and 

printed' by the C<mdmSpcUiyi I$y6« ' It contains extracts from %bout 
80 diffeMt authors whose works MUton had studied: 
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True, Milton g^ve moifc than onp earnest of his ^future 
Milion's lyric fame. The daes df the earjy pieces — L Allegro^ 11 
PenserosOy ArMes, Comus and ll^cidas—2ctQ not 
porary Hfc, ^11 Certain ; but probably pach was coi^posed 
at Horton before 1638. We have spoken of th^iw elsewhere. 
Here we may note that four of them^ave great autobiographic^ 
value as an indirect commentafy, writtep from Milton’s coign 
of seclusion, upon the moral crisis through which Engfish life 
and thought were passing, the clash betweer the careless 
hedonism of tke Cavalier world and the ^d^epening austerity 
of Puritanism. In <lPAllegro the poet holds the balance 
almost equal between the two opposing tendencies. , In // 
Penseroso it becomes clear to Which side his ^sympathies are 
leaning. Cotnus is a covert prophecy of the^downfall of the 
Court-party, while Lycidas openly “foretells tTJfe mine” of the 
Established Church. The latter poem is the final utterance of 
Milton’s lyric genius. Here he reaches, in Mr Mark Pattison’s 
words, the high-water mark of English versf* atid then — the 
pity of it— he resigns that place amon|*the lyrici vates of whic^* 
the Roman singer was ambitious, and for nearly twent/ yeajrs - 
suffers his lyre to hang mute and rusty in the terrible of the 
Muses, 

The composition of Lycidas may be assigned to the yeai 
Travels in 1 637. In the Spring of the next yehr ‘Milton started 
{Tlfirsty^ri/d Italy. He had long made himself a master of 
xfi his life. Italian, and it was natural Hhat he should seek 

inspiration in the land where many English poets, from 
Chaucer to Shelley, have found it,<- Milton remained abro£«d 
some fifteen months. Originally he had intended to include 
Sicily and ^Greece in his travels, but news of the tro&bles in 
England hastened his return. H^ Was brought face to face 
Cause of his ^quOfition whether or not he should bear 

return to Eng- his [j^art itt; ^ guming ‘i>trbggle j whether without 
self-reproach he could lead any Idhger this life of 
learning and indifference to the public He decided* as we 

might have expected that he would decide, th'ough some good 
critics see cause to regret the decision. Milton guts his 
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position very clearly. considerefl it,” h^/says, ^‘dishonour- 
able to be enjoying myself at ifiy wse in foreign lands, while 
my country inen^re striking a blow'^or freedom.” Andf’again : 
“ Perceiving that the ^ue way to liberty followed on from these 
beginnings, inasmuch also as I had so prepared myself from 
Yhy youth that, above all things, I could not be ignorant what 
is of Divine and whs^^ of^hutiran rights I resolved, though I 
was then meditating certain other matters, to transfer into this 
struggle all my 'genius and all the strength of my industry.” " 

The summer cf 1639 (July) found Milton baAk in England. 
Immediately after his return he wrote ’tl?e Epita- seco^id 

phium .Oamonis, the ^beautiful elegy in which he period, 1640- 
lamented the ddhth of his schtJbl friend, Diodati. almndons poe~ 
Lycidas was thq, last oj the^*^English lyrics : the 
Epitaphium^ whifch should be studied in close connection with 
Lycidas^ the last of the long Latin poems. Thenceforth, for a 
long spell, the re|t was silence, so far as concerned poetry. The 
period which for all men represents the strength and maturity 
dT'manljood, which in the^ases of other poets produces the best 
and most characteristic work, is with Milton a blank. In twenty 
years he composed no more than a bare handful of Sonnets, 
and even some of these are infected by the taint of political 
animus. Other interests^ filled his thoughts— the question of 
Church-reform, education, marriage, and, above all, politics. 

Milton's first treatije upon the government of the Established 
Church (pf Refo^maiion touching Church-Disci- PamfMeu on 
pHne in Englank) appeared in 1641. Others 
followed in qwek successvon. The abolition of 
Episcopacy was the watch-word of the enemies of the Anglican 
Church— the delenda est Carthago cry of Puritanism, and no one 
gnfofced the point ^vith greater eloquence than Milton. During 
1641 and 1642 he wrote five pamphlets on the subject. Mean- 
while he, was studying**'' tfife prinqjples of e(^\ication. On his 
return fr<^ Italy^lie had undertaken the t^-aining of his nephews. 

^ Milton seems to cherished some hope of beginning a great 
poem as bte os 1641 — 2; probably the latter year marked his final 
surrender^ of the scheme. 
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This led to consid^ation the best ^ucatiohal methods;. and 
in the Tractate of Educat^qny'^^ti^y Mijtoh assumed the part of 
educational theorist. In the previous year, May, 
1643, he married^. The mat^age proved unfortu- 
nate- Its immedi-ate outcome was the pamphlets on' Divorce, 
Clearly he had little leisure for literature proper. 

The finest of Milton’s prose* worj^s, the Ar^eopagitica^ a plea 
Political Pam- the free expression .^of^opinion, was publ^hed in 

M^ts. Ap- 1644. In 1645® he editeiifhe first Collection of his 
pbems. In 1649 his “advocacy gf the anti-royalist 
tarychip. causc was "^recognisod by the offer of a post under 
the newly appointed Council of State, ilis bold vindication of 
the trial of ChaSfles L, The Tenure of ICingSy had appeared 


^ His wife (who was only seveBrteen)'*was M^y iPowelh eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, of .Forest Hilh a village sojme little 
distance front . Oxford. She Went to, stay with her father in July 
1643, and refused to return to Milton} .why; jt not certain- She 
was reconciled to her husiband in 1645, (^ore him children, and 
died in 1651, in her twenty- seventh year. No doubts the scene in L- 
X. 909—936, in which Eve b^s forgiveness of Adam, reproduced the' 


poet’s personal experience, while many passages in Samson Agonutes 
must have been inspired by the Saifne cause* 

® i.e. old style. The volume wak entered on. the registers of , the 
Stationers* Company under the- date of October 6th, 1645. It was 
published on Jan. 4, i645--6^ With the following title page: 

Poems of Mr, John Miliortfl^ afyi Latin, composed at 

stveral lijHts, Printed hy tpse QppUs^ \ T he Spngi veere set in Musicle 
by Mr, Henry Laistn, gentleman of ike hSnf t ffhappth and one of His 
Majesliee private Musick, . * ' . I 

• t . 1 }. . « J Bjacearefrontem , , ' . 

Cin^hy ,ne vati nhceat medd linjfda ftUura* Visa, Eel, 7^ ^ 

Printed and publish'd oeCordiHg to OrdH, Jjondnty PriMed by Ruth 
Raworthy for Humphriy/Mbipl^pf and^dre S’i* be sold. at the signe of the - 
princes Arms in J^uls Ch^^ ^ ' 

' ' > ■' f i > , ■;> ^ <1^ ‘ . 

' From the prefatory Addr^ the Rt^eri^i is thaeoll^*^ 

tion was due to the Initiative of the puWiahen Milan’s owh feeltpg is 
expressed by the motto, whera 3 i<fwo)rds “ vati futurp ” sho^ thM^ as 
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earlier in the sanie year/ Milton a<^epted t^e oifer, becoming 
Latin^ Secretary to the^fommhfteeipf Foreign Affairs. There 
wa? nothing dR^steful about his^duties. He drew 4 ip the 
despatches to foreign i^overnmeiits,' translated state-papers, and 
served aa ihteij>reter to foreign envoys. ' Ha<i his duties stopped 
^lere his -acceptance of t^e post would, I thi^k^ have proved 
an unqualified gain. It btough^ him into contact with the first 
min itt*the -State 2 , gave 81 m a practicat insight The advantage 
ihjto th? working of motives 

of human action ; a *ftrhished :hiin \yitli ^hat experience 
of life which is%ssential tO all po^ts wh6^ aspire to be something 
more tljan the idle singers of an empty day.” But unfortu- 
nately the secr<^ryship entailed' the necessity of disadvan- 
defending at ey^ry tiirj' th^ co'irse of the 
tcvolution^and tHe present jfoUcy of the Council. Milton, in 
fact, held a perpetual brl^ asj .advocate fm his party.. Hence 
the endless and hnedifying c^^ into which he drifted; 

controversies whl&' wasted the. most ; pfem years of his. life, 

#arpcd,^as some critics ^nk, his nature, and eventually cost 
>him his eyesight.^ . 

Betweefi 1^9 and i66q Milton produced no less than eleven 
pamphlets. Several of these arose out of. the pub- m'itads writ- 
iication of the.fampus Eikon M^silike, . The book 
was printed in 1649 aqd created so extraordinary a monweaith. 

he judged, his great ^l#evament was y^t to come. The volume was 
dtvSie^ into c^t^ning the English, the second the 

of the former, with a 

Mp^rate tiUe-paf6 to ma^hs rsiportaiice* . 

^ A .XAtln fi'ecretaty wAii required, because the Council scorned, as 
Edward Phillips says^ <Jigy oh tholr afeirs in th^ wheedling, 
iJi$pU>g jatgep hf th^i^ngi^ French;'* , MUton’s salary was 488 , in 
modem about 'if 

? There IS no proof " ttrf I®hoh cygr had persoim^^ intercourse with 
Cromweif^^and Mrs. Mark PUittisok, implies^ that Jbte was altogether 

of^'^e Vet it. seems unlikely 

tliaf .thh^^retlT^.or (^th^ee*8hCiuhlho^^ have been on friendly 
terms tnpmbei^^ example, and Whitelocke. 
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. £ * 
sensation that Mijlton war asked to ^reply to it. This he did 

with EikonoklasteSy introcbjciftg the w, holly unworthy sneer at 
SidnejT s Arcadia and the' awkwardly expreili^M reference to 
Shakespeare ^ Controversy of this bap'en type has^he in- 
herent disadvantage that once started it may n^v^r end. The 
Royalists commissioned the Leyd^i professor, Galmasius, to 
prepare a counterblast, the Df/ensio fygiay and this in turn 
was met by Milton^s Pro Populo^Anglicano Defenkoy 1651, 
rr. z,. j over the preparation ofcwhich he»lost wliat little 

Hushhndmsi, r ^ ^ 

p/twer of eyesight remained^, ^alinasius retorted, 
and died before his s 3 tond farrago of scurrilities was issued ; 
Milton was bound to answer, and the Defensio $ecunda 
appeared in 1654. Neither cf the combat^fents gained any- 
thing by the dispute ; while the s?ubsecjuent development of the 

^ Sec VAllegrOy 133, note. It would have beerl‘more to the point 
to remind his readers tliat the imprisoned king must have spent a good 
many hours over La CalprenMe’s Cassandre. 

* Perhaps this was the saddest part of the episcd'e. Milton tells us 
in the Defensio Secunda that his eyesight f’as inju*'ed by excessive stu'^y 
in boyhood : ‘‘from the twelfth year of my age I scarce evft left my 
lessons and went to bed before midnight. This was the r^rst cause of 
my blindness.’' Continual reading and writing must have increased 
Che infirmity, and by 1650 the sight of the left eye had gone. He was^ 
warned that he must not use the other for book- work. Unfortunately 
this was just the time when the Commonwealth stood most in need of 
his services. If Miltoii had not written the l\rst Defence he might have 
retained his partial vision. The choice lay between private good and 
public duty. He repeated in 1650 the sacrifice of 1659* In such a 
case I could not listen to the physician, «oC jif ^scul^pius himself H^ad 
spoken from his sanctuary ; I could not but obey that inward monitor, 

I know not what, that spoke to me from heaven I concluded to 

employ the little remaining eyesight was Xo, enjoy in doing this, 
the greatest service to the cbmmon weal it was in my power to render 
{Second Defend). By the Spring of 16^ IfiltQn quite blind. He 
was then in his fofiy-fourth y^f; Probably the dis^e' frorp which he 
suffered was amaurosis. See AppeHdix (pp. 120, rii) oic pt 'Li m.' 
12 — 26. Throughout P^ L, and Samsok. A£Mstes there are frequent 
references to his affliction. ' " 
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^ • 

contrqvergy in ^hich Milton crushe|i the Amsterdam pastor 
and professor, Morus, ^oes far •tof prove the contention of 
Mr Mark PattisolIJ that it was an Sfil day when the poe^left 
his* Study, ^t Horton tp do battle for the Commonwealth amid 
the vulgar brawl% of the market-place : 

^ • “Not hereto Apollo, 

Were haunts^meet for thee.*' 

Fortudlitely this poeticf interregnum in Milton’s life was 
not destined to kist muchionger. The Restoration 
came, a blessing ii^ disguise, and in 1660^ the ruin ^ Hon reUaset, 
of Milton’s pdlitical*^ party and of his ip^rsonal ^ihus. 
hopes, ,the absolute overthrow of the cause for 
which he had tfought for* twentjj years, left him free. The 
author of Lycidas could once more become a poet. 

Much has been written uj^bn this second period, 1639 — 
and a word may be said here. We' saw what should A^i^toK 
parting of the ways confronted Milton on his 
return from Italy.^ Did he choose aright.^ Should 

have continued uporPthe path of learned leisure? There 
are writers who argue that Milton made a mistake, 

A poet, they say, should keep clear of political this question. 
strife: fierce controversy can benefit no man: who touches 
pitch must expect to be, certainly will be, defiled: Milton 
sacrificed twenty of the best years of his life, doing work which 
an underling could have done and which was not worth doing: 
another Comu^ might Save been written, a loftier Lycidas: that 
literature should b% the poorer by the absence of these possible 
masterpieces, jhat the secoiyi greatest genius which England 
has produced should; in a way be the “ inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown?" is and must be a thing entirely and terribly deplorable. 
This is the view of the purely Hilary critic. Mr Maisk Pattison 
Vritfes very much to this efifect. ^ 

^ Tbe dale 1660 nlust x^? be pres^d too closely. , As a matter of 
strict detail, Milton probably began Paradise Lost in!i658 ; but it was 
not tiU«tfie R^toratio^ in that he definitely resigned all his 
pdl^ical hoi^ and becanS* frCe to realise his poetical ambition, 

^ The changes in his political views cannot be traced here. ' 
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There remains the ot|^er side of t|i« questichi. It may fairly 
TA# oppos£t0 contender that had ^ilton elected in 1639 

live the schtilar^s life apart frtJtti “the action of 
men,” Paradise Lost^ as We have it, cpuld never -have been 
written K Knowledge of life and hainan natut^'*insight into the 
problems of men’s motives and <^motio*ns^ grasp of the broader 
issues of the human tra]^edy,,ail thf;§e were essential to the 
author of an epic poem i they cpufd only be obtained through 
commerce with the world ; they- ivpuld have remained beyond 
the reach ci£ a recluse. Dryden complainfsd that Milton saw 
nature through the sj^ectacles of' books; we migfit have had to 
complain that he saw men through the* same mediuip* For- 
innately it is not so: jot so becatfSe . at ' the age of 

thirty-two he threw in his of his country; 

like the diver in SchlUei^s Ikflad Ae ^lung^ which was 

to cost him so dear. The nifere man of letters will never move 
, the world. ./Kschylus fought at Marathon : ^Shakespeare was 
practical to the tips of his fingers a'betier ftusiness man than 
Goethe there was npt within a radius of a hundred miles-^jf 
Weimar. ** 

This aspect of the question is emphasised by Milion himself. 
Milton' t ownt man, he s^ys, “ wlj^o would not be frustrate of 
o^nion. his hope to .Write well ,iiereafter -in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true poem» .that is, a Composition and 
pattern of the best and hqnburablest things, pres^fnin^ to 
sing high praises of heroic fnin ifr fantms cities^ unless he have 
within himself the e^eriencs^ and thd prdctire of all that which 
is praisewormy.^\ A^ia» iu estimating the qualifications syh^h 
the Writer of an epic sUCh Us he contemplated should possess, 
he is careful to include insight into ill ^miy and generous 
arts aiid e , ^ 

Truth usually lies jalf^waj^/l^tWeeh*^ perhaps if 

j^iit^ d^ts; sd 

% gi^tjty by breathing publia 

* Tlifft is true i>(:S&siin Tlie halkj jre 

a Ptason (f Church" 
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much -imparity. * No doiiV^ too, tw|fcty yej^rs of contention 
must have left thdr marie even Milton. In one of the 
very few places^ where he ^‘abides pur question," ShakespeAre 
writes : • 

01 for * sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of lay harmful deeds, 

Th^t did Dot.betiov life provide, 

yhan public means, which 'public manners breeds: 

Thence rftmes it thiir my name receives a brand ; 

And almost ^ence my natureTls subdued «.* 

To whaf it worics in, like the dyer’s ^Ind. 

Milton’s genius wa^ subdued , in this way. If we compare 
him, the Milton of the great epics, and of Sa^nson Agonistes^ 
with Homer or ^akesp^re-yand none but the greatest can 
be his parallel— ^e find in him a certain want of humanity, 
a touch of narrowness. He lacks the large-heartedness, the 
genial, generous breadth of Shakespeare; the sympathy and 
sense of the lacrima nrup^thsit evep in Treilus andCressida or 
Tiwton ofjiihens are there for those who have eyes wherewith 
see them. Milton reflects many of the less gracious aspects 
of Puritanism, its intolerance, want of„humour, onersided inten- 
sity. He is stern, unbending> austere, and it seems natural to 
^sume that this jiarroWness whs to a great extent the price he 
‘ paid for twenty years^' of ceaseless special pleading and dispute. 
The real misfortune of Ijfs life lay iii the fact that he fell on evil, 
angry days when there was no place for moderate men, He 
had to be:! one of Syb thihgs; either a controversialist or a 
studeht: there was no via m&iiai Probably he chose aright; 
but we could j^lsh. that the conditions Cinder which he chose 
had bcen*differciitV V ‘ . 

The last part of^ Miltotf^Jife, 1660— *674, pasW<f quietly. 
^ the age of fifty-two he >w?^Thrp^ hack upon 
pflWhy, and *cbul4; yd^ his : self* Z 

imposed Ojiiigattpii. The* ' '^ariy; had 

never regarded fUlhln^ent pf the debtvdue to his Creator. 

p. m? ty. 
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Even when the fire of portical strife burned at its hot^jest,. Milton 
did not forget the purposy vfeich he k’ad conceived in his boy- 
hcKid. Of that purpose Fafodtse Lost was ftie attainment. We 
trace its history later on. At present it cuffices to observe that 
the poem was begun about 1658 ; was finished hi 1663, the year 
of Milton*s third^ marriage; revised from 1663 to 1665; and 
eventually issued in 1667. Beferp i/s pul)lication ^Milton had 
commenced Qn the autumn of J^s) its sequel Par(^dise Re- 
gained^ which in turn was closely followed by damson Agonistes, 
The completion of Paradise Regained may be assigned to the 
year 1666 — that of 'damson Agonistes to 1667. Some time was 
spent in their revision; and in Januai^, 1671, they were pub- 
lished together, in a single volume- ^ 

In 1673 Milton brought out \ reprint of the 1645 edition of 
Close 0/ Mil- his Poemsy adding most of the &nnets^ written in 
toH‘s life. the interval. The last four years of his life were 

1 Milton’s second marriage took place in the autumn of 1656, i.e. 
after he had become blind. His wife died in February, 1658. Cf :he 
Sonnety “Methought I saw my late espoused saint,” the pathos of whicji 
is heightened by the fact that he had never seen her. ^ 

^ The number of Milton’s sonnets is twenty-three (if we exclude the 
piece on *‘The New Forcers of Conscience”), five of which were 
written in Italian, probably during the lime^ of his travels in Ital>, , 
1638 — 9. Ten sonnets were printed in the edition of 1645, the last of 
them being that entitled (from the Camh^id^e ms.) “To the Lady. 
Margaret Ley.” The remaining thirteen were ^omposed between 1645 
and 1658. l‘he concluding sonnet, therefore (to the memory of Milton’s 
second wife), immediately preceded iSs commencement of Paradue Lost. 
Four of these poems (xv, xvi. xvii. xxii.) could not, on ^account of* 
their political tone, be includedjn the edition of 1673. They were first 
published by Edward Phillips together with. his memoir of Milton, 16(^4. 
The sonnet on the “ Massacre in Piedmont ” is usually considered the 
finest of the collection, of Mfhich the irte Rector of Lincoln College 
edited a well-known edition, 1883. The sonnet inscribed with a 
diamond on a window pane in the cottage ^t Chalfont the poet 
stayed in 1665 is (in the judgment of a good critic) Miltonic, if not 
Milton’s (GarnettV <?/■ Milton^ p. 175). 
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devoted t9 prose wofks If no parti^lar interest to us'. He 
continued to live London. His tfird marriage had proved 
happy, and he enjoyed something* of the renown which ‘^as 
rightly hiin Various ewell-known men used to visit him — 
*n^^ably Drydeft'^who on one of his visits asked and received 
permission to dramatise® Pmradise Lost, It does not often 
happen th^t a univ£rsit> c^i%{ft>int to two such poets among 
her living sons, each without rival in his generation. 

Milton died In 1674, November 8th. He was buried in St 
Giles’ Church, CripaWate. When we think of him* , 

1 1 • ^ 1 t. A.. Hts death. 

we have to think of a man who lived a life of very 
singular* purity and divotion to duty ; who for what he con- 
ceived to be his country’s good sacrificed— and no one can 
well estimate thi sacrifice — twenty years the aim that 
was nearest to h^li heart and best suited to his genius; who, 
however, eventually realised his desire of writing a great work 
in gloriam Dei, ^ 

f 

' The treatise on Christian Doctrine is valuable as throwing much 
••light on th^ theological views expressed in the two epic poems and 
^twisan Agonistes, The discovery of the ms . of this treatise in 1823 
gave Macaulay an opportunity of writing his famous essay on Milton. 

^ “ The lines by Dryden which were printed beneath the portrait of 

Milton in Tonsori^ folio edition of Paiadise Lost published in 1688 are 
too lamiliar to need quotation ; but it is worth noting that the younger 
poet had in Milton’s Iifet?iiae 'described the great epic as “one of the 
most noble, and mostiisublirae poems which either this age or nation 
has ij^roduced” ^irefatory essay^to The State of Innocence^ 1674). 
Further, tradition assigned to Dryden (a Roman Catholic and a Royal- 
ist) the rwnark, “this fellow (Milton) cuts us all out and the andents 
too.” • * • 

• * See Marvell’s “Commendatory Verses” 17 — 30, and the Notes^ 
PP- 72^ 73 ' 
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PARAPISE POST. 

We have observed that the dominating idea of Milton*s Tife 
was his resolve to, write a ^ea^ poem-Tgreat in theme, in style, 
in attainment. To this ptirpos^ ^as he dedicatecT as a boy: 
as Hannibal was dedicated, “at ^he altar of patriotism, to the 
cause of lys country’s revengei or Pitt to a ; life of political 
ambition. Milton/a'i' works— particularly' his letters and prose 
pamphlets — enable us to. trace the growth of the idea which 
was shaping his intellectualdestinies ; and as every poet is best 
interpreted by. his own words, ‘'Miltpn shall speak for himself. 

Two of the earliest indicatiotfo of cherished plan are the 
Vacation Exercise and the second Sonnet, The 
fmu oj^ml commences with an invocatiop(notwith- 

i resolve i<f ' <!(syi significance,, js Wd shsdl se^) to ^‘native 
c^m^oseagreat language,” to assist hifo^in ^^virig utterance lo^tJie 
teeming thoughts that knock at the portal of his 
lips, fain to find an issue thence. . The bent of these thoughts is 
towards the loftiest themes. Might he choose for himself, he 
would select some “grave subject';^'* , , / , 

‘'Such where the deep transported, mlndr may soar 
Above the wh^hag poles, 'and .at Hcaven^s idoor 
Look in, hnd «e!e,:each blissful o^iy* - 

. Then «ng-oP6ecr^ th^gs that cawn to, 

Whil^ beldati I^ature* in 'her 

But recoghismg soon thaVsupjh matters are inapprdpriate to 
the occaSidilr^ CeH^^ fgsfitnt^he ^ df hjs 

muse with a humprpps lowlr 

range of suh^^^t/fodreltti^^^ fo.^e^^ial scene ^ the audience^ 
This Exerc^^ was 
year^ br>;acc.p?4?^ 

it important ^ »vea|ihg^ftr^^ ebn^ejipustienk pf 

the divine whl^^ niaiitiral outlet ; 
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secondly^ ite elevatiOp oi theme wit| which that poetry must 
deal. A bpy in he frould like tcfcandle the highest ‘ argu- 
ments/ challenging thereby comparison with the 
sacri vates^of inspired Verse^ the elect few whose 
pqgtic appeal iS to the w^ole world. A vision of ^ ^ 

Heaven itself must be unrolVtd befoie his steadfast eagle-gaze: 
he will wii^ a knowledgeto^tl^e^causes of things such as even 
Vergil, his master, modestly disclaimed. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that, hlled^with thes^ ambitibns, Milton did not shrink, 
only two years Jatiw* J;[629~-3o), from attempting ®t> sound the 
deepest mysteries of Chnstianity—the Nativfty and the Passion 
of Christ ; howbeit, sensible of his immaturity, he leit his poem 
on the latter subject unfinished k 

TJie Sonnet %o which re^rence has been made deserves 
quotation at length: 

*‘iIow bopu hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
btolcn on his Wing my three-and-twentieth year ! 

My hasting day> f[f on with full career, 

Bu% my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 

Perhjyss my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am anived so neai ; 

And inuard ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some^more timely-happy spirits cndueih. 

Yet, be it less or more, or so6n or slow. 

It shall be still io^stnetest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward whiehiTime leads me, and the will of Il^jhven ; 

• All is, I have grape it so, 

As ever in my great Task- Master’s cye/*^ 

m 

^ A pa^ge in die sixth E^fgy Shtows that the Nativitj^ Ode (see 
^itt Press ed, pf»* 1 oeiv, xxv) was begun on Christmas morning, 1629. The 
Tnssim may have been compo|jed for die following Easter; it breaks off 
with the notice— This sul^ect the Aftthor findk^g |o be above the 
yearn he Itgd when.he^wrote it, and nothing satisfied with vdiat was 
begun, (eft it unfinfehedA* Evi^ntly M^fltonT was mlhded to reeur to 
both subjects; the list 6f schemes in the THni^ MS. has the entries 
Chriat bom, Christ bouhd, ChrM crucified**^ 
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Mr Mark Pattison jultijj calls tl 4 se lines an mseparable 
part of Milton’s biograph : they brirife out dearly the poet’s 
sofemn devotion to his self-.selected task, aiithis determination 
not to essay the execution of that task until the tiftie of com- 
plete ‘‘inward ripeness” has arrived. The Sonnet was one; of 
the last poems composed by Mftlton during \iis residence at 
Cambridge, The date is f'rtm 1*632 to 11638 was » 

period of almost unbroken self-pregaration^such as 

Sonnet foreshadows? Of the intensity of his 
project; * application to literature a letter t/rit^en iri 1637 (the 
^uu^s. *** exact ‘’(fay being Sept. 7,^ 1637) enables us to 
jiidge. ^ ^ ’ 

“It is my way,” he says to^ Carlo Diodati, in excuse for 
remissness as a correspondent, “to s’lffer n^ impediment, no 
love of ease, no avocation whatever, to chill the ardour, to break 
the continuity, or divert the completion of my literary pursuits. 
From this and no other reasons it often hajyjens that-I do not 
readily employ my pen in any gratuitous exertions But 
these exertions were not sufficient: the probation must last 
longer. In the same month, on the 23rd, he writes (o the same*' 
friend, who had made enquiry as to his occupations and plans : 

“ 1 am sure that you wish me to gratify your curiosity, and to 
let you know what I have been doing, or am n,>editating to do*. 
Hear me, my Diodati. and suffer me for a moment to speak, 
without blushing, in a more lofty strain, t Do you ask what I am 
meditating? By the help of Heaven, an fmmortality of fame. 
But what am 1 doing? irT€po(j>v^, I am letting my wings grow 
and preparing to fly; but my Pegasus has nOt yet feallhers 
enough to soar aloft in the fields of air^.” Four years Jater we 
find a similar admission— “ J haye not yet completed to my 
mind the full circle of my private studies®,” 

Encouraged This last Sentence was written in 1640 (or 1641). 

rtJ Meanwhile hif resolution had been . confirmed 
home. by the friendly and flattering encouragement of 

1 P. W. III. 49a. 

« P. W. III. 495. 

» P. W. II. 476. 
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Italian- stimulls which h^ records in an oft*cited 
passage^: ^ 

“In the privateiiliademies^ of whither I was favoured 
to resort, pSrceiving that somfe trifles® which I had in memory, 
coaiposed at uAcfer twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, 
that every one must give soiae proof of his wit and reading 
there,) met# with aceeptaac^ what was looked for; and 

other things*, which I had shifted in scarcity of books and 
conveniences to* patch u |5 among them, were received with 
written encoini^ms^ w^ich the Italian is not forwa»i to bestow 
on men of this side of the Alps ; I began tflift far to assent both 
to them*and divgrs of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by 
labour and intense study^whigti I take to be my poition in this 
life) joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should not 
willingly let it di^.” 

It was during this Italian journey (1638 — 39) that Milton 
first gave a hint of the particular direction in 
“which this^ ambition was setting: at least we are 
vouchsafed a glimpse of the possible subject-matter Arthuria^t u- 
of the contemplated poem, and there is that on —163^ 
g^which may be bpilt conjecture as to its style. He 
had enjoyed at Naples the hospitality of the then famous w-riter 
Giovanni Battista Mai^o, whose courteous reception the young 
English traveller, ufnd ingratum sc ostenderet^ acknowledged in 

’^^Church Gavei-nvicnt, R IF. li. 477, 478 ; a few lines have been 
quoted in the L^e of Milton. 

* He^refers to literary societies or clubs, of which there were several 
at Florence, e.g. the Della Cruya, tlie SvogUati, etc. ^ 

• ® i.e. Latin pieces; the Eiegies, as well as some of the poems 

included in his Sylva^ were written before he was twenty-one. 

* Among the Latin poefes which <feUe from his l^ian journey are 
the lines 4 ^ Salnlktvty a few of the Epi^msi and Martsus, Perhaps, 
too, the* “other things# comprehended’ those essays in Italian verse 
whidi he had the courage to read before a Florentine audience— and 
they the indulgence to praise. 
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the piece of Latin hexameters after\^ards prii(ted ii> his Sylvce 
under the title MamusXlii the course of the poem JMilton 
defnitely speaks of the remote legends of history— more 

especially, the Arthurian legend— as the tWme which he might 
some day treaU “May 1 / he says,^ “find such a friend 
Manso,” ^ ' 

Siquando^ indigenas revocdbo^in^ cof'mmz reges^ 

Arturumqm ftiam ‘sud Utris 641/a mavenim, 

Aut dicam iwActa soctali fctdtfi Sntnsi<t * 

Magnqtttmos' Il^raas, €i — 0 modo spinpis^dsU — 

Franqam Sax 9 t 0 ^cas Britonmp sub Marie phalanges I 

This was in 1638. In the next year, af^er his return to 
England, he recurs.to the project in the EpitapHum Dafndsns, 
his account being far more detailed ; t ^ 

‘ Ipse^ ego Dardamas Rutuptna per aequara puppes 
Dtcam^ et Pandrasidos regnHm veins Inogenta^ 

' i a friend who would pay honouj^ to him*^as Matiso had paid 
honour to the poet Manni. Manso had helped in the erection of a 
monument to Marini at Naples; and MUton alludes to tins at the 
beginning of the poem, * 

® “If ever I shall revive in verse our native kings, and Artfcir 
levying war in the world below; or tell of the heroic company of 
the resistless Table Round, and — be 4:he inspiration mine 1— break the 
Saxon bands neath the might of British chivalry.” / 

“ I will tell nf the Trojan fleet sailing ot r southern seas, and the 
ancient realm of Imogen, l^drasus^ daughter, and of prennus, Anri- 
tagus, and Belinp^ o)d, and the Armpnc settlers subject to British kws. 
Then will I ring of lognttej fatally pf^ent^iih Arfimr-^how Uther 
feigned the features and assumed the^anUour of Gorlois, , through 
Merlin’s craft. And ybU, my p^toml pipe, ah fife he lent me, shall 
hung on sdSne sere pine, forgotten of me; of changed to native note^ 
shall shnll forth British struios*’^ tn th^ first lilies he i^lude^ to the 
legend of Brutus and the Tr6||n$ jandi&g in England. Ruiupim^ 
Kentish. The stfity of Anhni*^jrtli at which ^ndee is referred to 
in the IdylU The gVifiral ^dft of^ verges that He 

mil give up Latin for KngUrii Veme ; e/Hdes is a future, fiom sihdfi (cf. 

y^netd IV. ^89).* 
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Bimnmtqu^ Arvtra^^tnqm duegs^ ^rtseumqiu Beltnumf 
Lt tandem Ar^rtcom Bnt&nunt legt colondi. 

Tarn gravidam Arturo fatai% fragtde /ogernen: 

Mindaces vultus, %smmptm}iu Coriots arma, 

Merhm dAu^ 0^ mtht turn st vita sufersit^ 

Tu procul mnosa pendehts^ fistula^ ptnu^ 

Multum dbhia mthty aut pat^s, mutata Camoenis 
Brtttomcum strides ^ ^ 

Here, as before, he fir»t glances at the stories which date 
from the very da^yl ef jBttnsh myth and romance, and then 
passes to the most fascinating of the lat3t«cycles of national 
legend-— ^he grey tiaditlpns th^t cluster round the hero of the 
Idyils of the Kinf^ the son of mythR. Uther. And this passage, 
albeit the subject ^hich i| indidates was afterwards rejected by 
Milton, possesses % twofold value for those who would follow 
step by step, the development of the idea which had as its 
final issue the composition of Paradise Lost For, first, the 
concluding verses *show that whatever the theme ^ 

^ , , , • ^ ^ poem to 

of the poem, whatever the style, the instrument of A? written m 
„^xpiession would be English— that ^‘native Ian- 
guage” whbse help Milton h^d petitioned m the Vacation 
hxet use An illustration of his feeling on this poinf is furnished 
by the treatise on Church Government, He sa>s there that 
^is work must make for *®the honour and instruction*^ of his 
country; “I applied r^self to that resolution which Ariosto 
followed... to fixIsiU fhe industry and all" tlie art 1 could unite 
to the adorning of nty native tongUe...ta be an interpreter and 
relates of the and sagest vthingS am<>hg mine own citizens 
« throughout this island m the mother dialect. That what the 
greatest *and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, 
and tho^o Hf brews of old dftl for them country, I, iif my pro- 
portion, do for minek** Herb i$,a dear announcement of 
% 

^ P* PVi II. 478 Referel^pe has j^n made so fasquently to this 
pamphlet oq The Beasoh of Church Covernment urged a^mnsi Prelaty^ 
(1641), tHht it may be \ivdl to e^phun that (he mtroduction to the 
second book is entirely autobiographic^# Milton shows why he em- 
barked on so€^ eontro^rsieSj how much it cost hmi to do so, what 
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bis ambition to take rank a| a grea/ national^poet. • The note 
Struck is patriotism, m will produce which shall set 
Erifelish on a level with the^ore favoured Italian, and give his 
countrymen cause to be proud of their ^ • 

• • 

“dear dear land, v ^ 


Dear for her reputaticy {trough the world'.” 

• ♦ • • • 

To us indeed it may appear strange that Milton shoyld have 
thought it worth while to emphasise what woTild how be con- 
sidered a »ilf-evident necessity: what mtylern poet, with a 
senous conception bf his office and outy, would dream oi 
employing any other language than his own ? But we must 
remember that in those d^ys the empire of* the classics was 
unquestioned : scholarship waS ajcorc^d a higher dignity than 
now : the composition of long poems in ^atin was still a 
custom honoured in the observance: and whoso sought to 
appeal to the laureate fraternity** of scholars and men of 
letters, independently of race and cc^mtry, would naturally turn 
to the lingua franca of the learned. At any rate, t^ie use of 
English — less knowh than either Italian or French— placed 
poet at a great disadvantage, so far as concerned acceptance in 
foreign lands; and when Milton determined to rely on his 
, fatria Canioencr. he foresaw that this would circum- 

Milton abnn- ' 

dans Latin scribe his auQience, and that he would have to rest 
content with the applause gf his own countrymen, 
nor ever, as he phrases it, “ be once named abroad.** And there 
is some significance in the occasion when ^le made this decla- 
ration. Up till the publication ftf the Epitap(»um his fAends 
had known him— -to the public he Was not even a name— -as i 
the composer of a number o| pieces of elegiacs not unworthy, 
at times,^ of Ovid, and of some almost. Vergilian hexameters. 


hopes he had returning to*poetry, wH&t was his view of the poet’s 
mUsioi^and of his own capacity to discharge that niisbion,^ His prose* 
works contain nothing more valuable than* these ten pagel of self- 
criticism. . 

^ Richard IL il. i. 57, 58* 
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Of his English jfoems on^ three^^had been published — each 
anonymously. It qjight flavebeen sjJpposed that residence in 
Italy, the home of Latin scholarship^ would incline • 

him to continue to sfcek fame as a master of *^^gard% 
Laiinity: yet, as •if to dispel this impression, he « national 
announces straightway after Miis return that he 
intends to <iiscard tlie rdl^ o|^ radte scholar, and assume that of 
nationaWpoet. 

Again, these Airies in tl^e Epiiaphium give ns some grounds 
of surmise as to th* p^jpposed form of his jioem. 'fhe historic 
events — or traditions — jpitomised in the psfssage were too far 
separated in pojpt of time, * and jtoo devoid of 
internal coherence and connexion, to admit of 
dramatic treatment. Milton^ evidently contem- 
plated a narrative poem, and for one who had drunk so deep of 
the classical spirit a narrative could scarce have meant aught else 
than an epic. Indeed thus much is implied by some sentences 
in the Reason of Church ^hvernment, which represent him as 
consideriBg whether to attempt that “epic form whereof the 
two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso 
are a modcT,.,or whether those dramatic constitutions, wherein 
Sophocles and Euripides reign, shall be found more doctrinal 
^nd exemplary tg a nation 

But ‘dramatic' introduces a fresh phase; and as the first 
period of the history q{ paradise Losty or rather of 
the idea which finally took shape in that poem, 
closes with the Epitaphiutn (1639), it may not be 

’ • 

^ These were the lines on Shakespeare, unsigned and lost among 
the comnfcndatory verses prefixed' to the second Folio of Shakespeare, 
1632; Commt issued by his frieiwl HAry Lawes in 1634, without any 
name on the title-page ; and Lycidas^ printed in a volume scarce likely 
to circulate outside Cambridge^and only signed with the initials ‘J. M.’. 
To these might be added a fdlrth piece the Epituph%pn the Marchio- 
ness of Winchesters eould we verify the tradition mentioned by Warton 
that it w!U originally published in a Cambridge collection of Elegiac 
verse, about i<$3i. (I have discussed this point in the Introduction to 
Lycidass pp. — ^xli.) * E W. il. 478, 479. 
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amiss to summarise the WDression^^educed^up to- this point ' 
from the various passage! Which we have j^uoted from Milton. 
Wh have seen, then, MiUon^V early resdlVej its ambitious 
scope ; his self-prepaiiration ; ihe encouragement he'^teceived in 
Italy and from friends at home; his annotnmement in idijS, 
repeated in 1639,, that dfecpvered a suitable., subject in 

British fable-^’more especially, t|^e 4 e|ehd of the Coming and 
Passing of Arthur ; his formal fareweU tO Latiij verse, m favour 
of his native tongue; his desire to -Win recognition as a great 
national votes; and his selectibn. of th^ epic styl^ 

In respect of clironology We have reached the year 1639— 
1640. The second -period extetjds from* 1640 to 
m'tZivofuZn ^642. I seku^thejC dates for this reason. We 
of iht poem, ghall see tliat ^me* versus of J^radise Ij>st were 
written about 1642: ^ter i642,up till 1658, we hear 
no more of the poem— proof that the. idea has been temporarily 
abandoned under stress pf politics4 TTherftfore, 1642 may be 
regarded as the ulterior limit of thi# seCbpd penod. And it is 
not, I think, fanciful to consider that Parc^dise Last entered 
on a fresh stage about 1640, becaus 5 e between^ ths^t year and** 
1642 Milton’s plans^ underwent a twofold change by which the 
character of the poem was entirely altered. 

First, the subject for which he had shown 80 decided a 

is discarded: af|;er.i639nWmentionia made of King 

Arthur, We have no 

>. Miltc® tp drop^thd ^hjepjt biif f would .venture %o 

srefuf, ‘ = iiiggeirt Ihajtit in hjl? infer^sin^ r|phbUcaoism. 
He could: hot Have f rented ific*the^ froni an' uhfavoifrable 
standpoint, poem must have • 

been fbriiim, as^for tJie^MUton of phr own century, 

' a ty|ie ,of"ail kingly grahd^dtj.aiid worth ? and jf, 
would have gone sore against th^ gfainyidt the hitdre . apologist 
for regicide to^xeVcise. hjs i^we^a in treating a rpyal figure that 
would shed lustre on to pl^ad for the 

institutton which phly a^yalist 

could have retoid th© stPry, tnak^g jt jllfh^fate the divine 
\ See the notes 36; t : " 
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right of kings,” akd emboc^^ing in the character of the blameless 
monarch the Cavalier coi^ception ®f jtharles I. ^Be this as it 
may, '4iltpn. rejectetl the subject, and it finds no place in a list 
of one hupcired possible subjects of his poem*. 

* -^Secondly, frftni this period, 1640—1643, dates an alteration 
in the design of the contemplgted'work. Hitherto 
his tenden^r has be^ tb^ar^sjthe ep^c form : now 
( 1 04P 0% 1 64 1 ) we find him preferring the dr^natic. 

Shall he imitate •Sophocle^ and EUrijjides? Shall “ 

be transplant to English Soil the art of the ** lofty ^ 
grave tragedians” of Tire^ce? The qucsffcJh is answered in a 
decided <Ufifmative. rfad Milton continued the poem of which 
the opening line^ were written in we should have had — not 

an epic but — a di^ma, oi^possAly a trilogy of dramas, cast in a 
particular manned as will be obseived presently, ^his trans- 
ference of his inclinations from the epic to the dramatic style 
appears to date from 1641.^ It is manifested in the Milton 
MSS. at Trinity dSillege. ' ^f these a word must be said. 

Whei^the present library of Trinity College, the erection of 
-which was begun during ,the Mastership of Isaac 

^ . . TAe MtUon 

Bartow, was completed, one of its ^earliest bene- mss atCavi- 
factors was a former member of Trinity, Sir Henry 
^ewton Puckeryig. Among, bis gifts was a thin MS. volume of 
fifty-four pages, which had served Milton as a commonplace 
book. 'How it came ii^o the possession of Sir Henry Puckering 
is not hhoWft. He 'was c^t^porary with, though junior to, 
IVtiJton, an 4 ^a'y Jii^sdbly havi^ Seen one of the admirers who 
visitfd the pbetfin 'j;he 'cloW| ytiX^ of his life, and discharged 
the pfijce of amanuensis; ol^ perhaps there was some family 
connection by means of which HS. passed into his hands, 
^ut if the history of the boo^ be obseme, its value is fiot; for it 
Contains-^now in ^Milton’s autograph, iiow in strange, unidenti- 

* Perhaps ihe wftss dnfliieffced by dftcoveriug, afl^ fuller research, 
the mythio^ Bo -much .is ntther implied by 

some re^bariEir' in hts ^ JdriMn* Mll^a wjth his mtense 

earnestness was. not thb poet tD"'hiiild work on what he had 

found to be ^ainly fiction. 
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fied handwritings — the original dra^s of sevf^ral of his early 
poems; notably of Arca%fis\ Lycidas cccA ComuSy together with 
mtny of the Sonne fs. The volume, be it observed, is not (as 
might be inferred from some descripti<tns thereof^ a random 
collection of scattered papers bound togeth*^f after Milter’s 
death : it exists (apart from its ^amptuous mddern investiture) 
exactly in the same form as that^w^er^in IVJilton kn^w and used 
it two centuries and a half agone. And this point is i^iiportant 
because the order of the pages, and, by const^quence, of their 
contents, i%an index to the order of the composition of the 
poems. Milton, id)6ut the year 1631, ^ad had the sheets of 
paper stitched together and then woS-ked through the little 
volume, page on page, inserting his pieces as ftiey were written. 
They cover a long period, from*i63ijto 165^ the earlier date 
being marKcd by the second Sonnet^ the latef by the last of the 
series — ** Methought I saw.^^ It is rather more than half way 
through the MS. that we light on the entries which have so direct 
a bearing on the history of Paradise^osL 

These are notes, written by Milton himself (probably in 
How the MSS, occupying seven pages of the manuscript,. 

iliustrate^tfu on subjects which seemed to him suitable, in varying 
“ Paradise degrees of appropriateness, for his poem; Some of 
the entries are brief— concisejottings down, ii^ 
two or three words, of any theme that struck him. Others are 
more detailed: the salient features of gome epispde in history 
are selected, and a sketch of the best method of treating them 
added. In a few instances these sketchlis are filled in with 
much minuteness and care: the ^ economy’ or arftingeinent &f the 
poem is marked out — the action traced from point to point. 
But, Paradise Lost apart, this has been done in “only a few 
cases — allalf dozen, at most. As*a rule,-' the source whence the 
material of the work might be drawn, is indicated. The subjects 
themselves, numbering just (pne hunfUised, fall, in a rough classi- 
fication, under^wo headings — Scriptural and British,': and by 
‘British* are meant those which Milton drew from the chrohides 
of British history prior to the Norman Conquest The farmer 
^ Cf. the reference to ‘'bur own ancient Stories,” Church Gov* H. 
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are the mo^'e nu^nerous c^jiss ; sixty-two being derived from the 
Bible, of which the Old* Testamientl/ claims fifty-four. Their 
character will be best illustrated by quotation of a few fypixal 
examples : ^ i 

Abr^m in Mgypt 

yo 6 uak in Gibbon. Josu. la 

Jonathan rescu'd Satn. l, 14. 

Saul in Gilboa i Sam. 28. 34. 

Gideon Idoloslastes Jud 6. 7. 

Abimelech^ the usurper , Jud. 9. ^ 

Samaria d.iberata^ 2 7. 

< Asa or Authiopes^ 2 Chron. 14 with 
the deposing his mother.^ and burning her Idol. 

These are soire of th^ subjects drawn from the New Testa- 
ment: 

Lazarus John 1 1, 

Chrisl risen 
Christus patims 

Th^ Scene in y* garden beginning fromy* comming thither 
til Judas hetraies and y officers lead him away—y* rest by 
message and chorus. His agony may receav noble expres- 
sions. 

Of British subjects there are thirty-three. The last page is 
assigned to ‘^Scotch stories or rather brittish of the north parts.” 
Among these Macbeik w conspicuous. Practically they may be 
grouped with the thirty- three, and the combined list is remark- 
able-^first, because it does not include the Arthurian legend, 
which had oncer exercised so powerful a fascination on Milton ; 
sccondl)^ because in its brevity, as compared with the list of 
Scriptural subjects, it suggest^ hisopreference-for a saejed poem. 
« Of the Scriptural subjects the story of the Creation and Fall 
assumes the most prominent place. Any friend of sketches 
Milton glancing througlt^' these papers in 1641 
could have _€otijectured, with tolerable certainty, ^ of 
where the poet’s final •choice would fall For no 

^ The title is an obvious allusion to Tasso’s Cerusalemme Libercda, 
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less than four of the entries refer ParadW Lost Three of 
these stand at the head of 6ie list of .isacred themes. In two at 
le*ist his intention to treat |he* subject in dr^atic form is, patent 
The ituo firu The two first— mere enuitieiratioiis of possible dra- 
drafts, matis personcB’-^tVLtx thus^ ; it wiil be seen that j^he 

longer list is simply an expansion of the other : 


the Persomi * . the Persons.. • 


Michael « 
Heavenly Love^^ 
Chorus of Angels 
Lucifer 


Moses^ ^ ^ f 

^fustice^, Jl^grcie, IVisdpnie 
Heavenly £s>ve^ 

Hesfertls the Evening Starre 


the serpent 


Conscience 

Death 

Labour 

Sicknesse 

Discontent )■ mutes 

Ignorance 

•with others^ 


Chorus of Angds 
Lucifer ‘ ' 
Adah% C 

..sEve ' * ' 

'i\ ' •>, I • 

' Conscl;nc^ 
Labour ' 


Sicknesse 

Discontent 

Jgfiprance 


mutes 


Faith Ftare 

Hope De^h . ' ' ^ 

Charity . ' 

Charity 


1 As thtjyare in the b>}^nkl^ without ,anyv'modeTOisatian.o Neither 
is^ introduced with any fiye:^ " ^ • 

* Milton, wrdtet ” Closes or , and after Warcls deleted , 

Michael, * ^ ; 'r - ^ \ ' ' ' . 

® The epithet divine,^ w^ Inserted and then 

crossed out again. ^ ’ ■ {. f ' . , / ' ^ 

* "After Conscience MiRon^' added h§t;, :tfiieA 

deleted it, and placed Dkath athp^ 

characters who appealfai ' Withont's^a^i^; ‘ - ;; 
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• 

These lists are grossed o|it ; and underneath stands a much 
fuller sketch, in which the ^ction of %h^ tragedy is ^'kc third 
shown, and the divisfbn into acts observed. Here, 
too, we first \>ieet with tlje title Paradise Lost The scheme is 
as follows : • ^ 

ft 

ParoLlise Lost. • 'Phe Persons. 

J/cJj'e’j^TTpoXoytffi, recountiiTg%ow he assunid his true bodUy 
that it corrupts fiot because of his \beinf\ with God in fhe 
mounty declares the Uke of Enoch and Eaaky besides Jhe purity 
of place y that ceriaijit^^ure wiiidsy duesy clouds prw serve 

it from corruption y whence exhorts to the si^ht of God, tells they^ 
cannot sc Adam itt the state of innocence by reason of thire sinK 
Justice 1 , , * ‘ 

Jlercie j- dehat ingt what skoiUd become of inaii {/'■.,’ste Jtifi 
Wisdomc ^ 

Chorus of Angels sing a hymne Of y Ci’eation^, 

'« 

^*Act 2 . 

Heavenly ILove 
Evening stac re 

Chorus sing the marriage song^ and describe Paradise 


• Act 3. 

Lucifer contriving Adlinis mine 

Chorus feares for Adam and relates Luci^rs rebellion and falP. 
^ Ac$ 4, \ 

.Conscience cites them to Gods* exanf (nation^ 

Ckorus bewails and tells the good Adam hath lost 

* i.e. the imagiuary autjiencf to whom tMe prologue is 
addressed* Cf* the commencement of Comm. 

“** After this the first act*hegins. . * Cf. VIT. 253 — 260, note. 

* IV. 711. ® bks. V — VI. ® X. 97 et seq. 

P. L. 111. IV. d 
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mutes to whonie he gives thire names 
c dikcwise Winter, ^eat, Tempest, etc. 


Act KJ 

& 

^dam and Eve driven out of Paradise 
presented by an ttngel with^ 

Labour \ 

Griefe 

Hatred ^ 

Envie I 

Warre 
Famine 
Pestilence ^ 

Sicknesse 
Discontent 
Igno 7 'ance 
Fet‘'i^: 

Death enterd 
into world ) 

Faith \ ' 

Hope V comfort him and instruct him 
Charity j 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

This draft of the tragedy, which occurs on page 35 of the 
Tke fourth MS,, is not deleted i but Milton was still dissatisfied, 
draft. page 40, we come to a fourth, ana. 

concluding, scheme — which reads thus : 

Adam unparadiz’d\ 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or efdering^, shewing 
since this globe was ci'eated, his frequency as much on earth, 
in heavn, describes Paradise, Next the chorus shewing the 
reason of his camming to keep his watch in Paradise after 
Lucifers rebellion by command from God, and withall expressing 

^ Cf. bks. XI— Xiu 

2 Underneath was written, and cresset^ out, an alternative title— 
Adams Banishment, 

8 Cf. Comus, “ The Attendant Spirit descends or enters ” {ad initi). 
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/tis^ desire ia^see^ ti^id know more con^rning this excellent new 
creature jnan. The (^n^el Gabriel, as by his tiame signifying ui 
princb of power ^ tracing*^ Paradise witfi a more free office^ passes 
by the station^of y‘ chonM, ami desired by them relates what he 
kheiy of man — ds •the creation of Eve with thire love and 
mariage. After ^ihis Lucifer mippcares after his overthrow^ 
bemoans hi 7 n^elf seek^ rertten^c man; the chorus prepare 
re^ '.stance 4it his first approach; at last after discourse of enmity 
on either side he departs, whereat the chorus dugs of the battcll, 
and victorie in heavt^ against him and his accomplices, as before 
after the first acP was^ung a hymn of fTi? cTca/iou. Heer^ 
again 7 nay appear Lucifer relating, and insulting in ^ohat he had 
don to the destruetJon of man. Man next and Eve ha ring by 
this time bin sedudd by th^se^p^nt appeairs conJii^itdly^j^'^Pd 
with leaves ; consciefice hi a shape accuses him, fustue cites kin*, 
to the plate whither Jehova called for him. In the mean while 
the chorus entertains ^he stage, and is inf or id d by some angel the 
manner of hh fall; heer^ the chorus bewailes Adams fall, Adam 
then and Efiie returne and accuse one another, but especially 
Adam layes the blame io his wife, is stubborn in his offence, 
yustice appetfres, reasons with him, convinces him. Thc^ chorus 
admonisheth Adam, and bids him beware by Lucifers example 
of^mpenitcnce. The angel is sent to banish them out of Para- 
dtise, but before causes io passe before his eyes in shapes a mask of 
all the evil/s ^ of this life t^^id world j he is humbl'd, I'clents, dis- 
pati'cs. At last appedres Mercy, comforts him, promises the 
Messiah, then calls in 9 Faith, Hope, and Charity, instructs him. 
He repents, gives fpod the glory^ submitts to his penalty. The 
ckortis briefly concludes. Compare this wi/h the Jormer draught 
(i.e. drajtf. ^ ^ ^ 

d- his, i.e. the chorus’s; he makes the chorus now a singular, now a 
plural, noun. The irregularity <^the style of the whole entry, with its 
lack of punctuation, shows tharit is mertty a jolting, s#ch as anyone 
might commit to a private memorandum-book. 

“ Passing through; cf. C^tnus 413. ‘‘ i.e. in the third draft, 

* Each of these sentences was an after-thought, added below or in 
the margin. « See XI. 469—93, note. 

d2 
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With regard to the subject, therefore, tVus iimch is clear: 
as early as 1641 — 2 Milton has manifested an unmistakcable 
preference for the story ^f the lost Paradise, and the evidence 
of the Trinity MSS, coincides with the ^^estimony of Aubrey and 
Phillips, who say that the poet did, about ’64^2, commence the 
composition of a drama on this theme — of which drania the 
opening verses of Paradise iv. | Satan’s ? ddress to the 

sun), formed the exordium. It is, I think, by no inegns impro- 
bable that some other portions of the epic afe really fragments 
of this uru^mished work. Milton may have written two or three 
hundred lines, hafe kept them in desk, and then, years 
afterward, when the pioject was resumed, have made use of 
them where opportunity oh'ered. Had the poem, however, been 
coippleted in accordance with his original conception we should 
have h^ a tragedy, not an epic. 

Of this there is abundant proof. The third and fourth 
, sketches, as has been observed, are dramatic. On 
work to be a the first page of these, entries, besides those lists of 
tragedy, dramatis personcB which we have^ treated as the 
first and second sketches, stand the words Tragedies,” 

followed by the enumeration of several feasible subjects. The 
list of British subjects is prefaced with the heading — “British 
Trag.” (i.e. tragedies). Wheiever MiUon has outlined the treat- 
ment of any of the Scriptural themes a tragedy is clearly 
indicated. Twice, indeed, another form is mentioned— the 
pastoral, and probably a dramatic pastoral was in tended 
These, however, are exceptiohs, servii.g to emphasise his 
leaning tow«ards tragedy. 4 \ 

But what sort of tragedy ? I think we may fairly conclud'* 
that, if carried out on the lines laid down in the fourth sketch, 
Adam^ unparadiz'd woul^ havfe borne .a very marked r^sem- 

^ These are the two v entries in the MS. referred to : Theristria^ 
a Pastoral out^ of Huth ; and sfieips hearers in Carmel^ a PastoraL 

i Sam. 25. There is but one glance at the epical style; in the list of 
“British Tragedies,” afier mentidnihg antepisode in tSe life of King 
Alfred appropriate to dramatic handling, h® adds — “A- Hero}caU 
I'oem may be founded somwhere in Alfreds reigne.’* 
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blance to Sfimsor^ Agonistes : it have conformed, in the 

main, to the same typ# — that, namely, of the ancient 
Greek dram^ With the romantic ifetage of the 
Elizabethans* Milton appears to have felt little ^ 
syni-pathy^: else would scarce have written certain verses in 
II Pense}'Oso\ Nor do I beliete that his youthful enthusiasm 
for ShakespdHre endu»ed l<Jngi:«certainly, within a few years of 
the period of whi^h we are peaking he penned the unfortunate 
passage in Eikonoklastes which only just csc^ipes being a sneer 
at Shakespeare ; whijfe the condemnation of one important aspect 
of Shakespearian traged>\in the preface to Samson Agonists is 
too plain fo be mi^nterpreted. So Ijad Milton been minded to 
dramatise tlie story of Macbeth-i*we have marked its presence 
in the list of ScottiS^ subjects — iiis Macbeth would havo^^^fjied 
toio ccelo from Shakespeare’s. In the same way, his tragedy of 
Paradiser Lost would have been wholly un-Shakespearian, wholly 
un Elizabethan. N(»r would it have had any affinity to the 
drama of Milton’s contemptJi'aries'', those belated Elizabethans 
bungling wkh exhausted materials and forms that had lost all 
vitality. Tragedy for Milton could mean but one thing — the 
tragic stage of the Greeks, the ‘^dramatic constitutions” of 
Sophocles and Euripides : and when we examine these sketches 
Paradise Lost we find in them the familiar features of Athe- 
^nian drama — certain signs eloquent of the source on which the 
poet has drawn. . • ,• 

Let us, for example^ glance at the draft of Adam unparadh'd, 
Miltoi^has kept the ‘‘unities’' of place and tiqte. , 

I he scene does ntft change. ; it is set m sojne part fy the Trinity 
of Eden, •and everything represented before the 
eyes of the audience occurs lat the < same spot. But» whoso 
regards the unity of place must suffer a portion of the action to 
happen off the stage— not e^jeted in the presence of the audi- 

^ See Appendix to Samsdn Agomsics^ pp. rfia — 164. * 

, 11. loi^ m2 ; see note them. . 

8 See note 011 E Allegro^ ^35, i;i4 (Pitt Pr^s ed*)* 

* In the treatise On Edtication^ 1644, he Speaks of ‘‘our common 
rhymers and play-writers” as “despicable creatures,” P. W. in. 474. 
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ence (as in a modern play yhere the scene changes), t>ut reported. 
In Samson Agonistes Milton emplo^^s thtj> traditional device of 
the Greek tragedians— ha* relates the catastrophe by the mouth 
of a messenger. So here : the temptation by the Serpent is not 
represented on the scene : it is described^-partly by Lucifer, 
“relating, and insulting in what' he had don to the destruction 
of man;” partly by an ang€l(W^o enforms the Ghorus of the 
manner of the fall. Again, the unity of timers obserred. The 
time over which the action of a tragedy might extend, according 
to the usual practice of the Greek dramaJ::sts, was twenty-four 
hours. In Samsmt Agonistes the acti^^m begins at sunrise and 
ends at noon, thus occupymg seven or eighty hours. ^In A Jam 
nnpa7\idid'd the action would certainly not exceed the customary 
iw^ty^four hours. Again a Cljorusc4s introduced (sure sign of 
classical influence), and not only introduceef, but handled exactly 
as Milton, following his Greek models, has handled it in Samson 
Agonistes: that is to say, closely identifie;^ with the action of 
the tragedy, even as Aristotle recci^inmends that it should bch 
Further, in the fourth scheme the division into actStis carefully 
avoided — an advance this on the third scheme. Similarly, in 
Samson Agonistes Milton avoids splitting up the play into 
scenes and acts, calling attention to the fact in his prefate. 
Proofs® of Milton’s classical bias might be multiplied from the;siie 
Milton MSS.; and personally I have no doubt that when he* 
began the tragedy oi which Aubrey and Phillips speak, he 
meant to revive in English the methods and style of his favourite 

^ Sec Intyoduction to Samson Agonistes^ pp. xx:|iY — xxxvi. 

® Thus, apart from P. Z., the Scriptural themes whereof the fulle.st 
sketches are given, are three tragedies severally eniitled Isdac redeemd^ 
Bqpiistee (i.e. on the subjecl^ of J<(>hn the Baptist and Herod), and 
Sodom burning. In each the two unities (time and place) are ke^t, 
and a Chorus used. In Isaac redeemd the incident of the sacrifice 
is reported, anfl the descriptJDn of the^bharacter of the hero Abraham 
as Milton meant to depict him is simply a paraphrase ^on Aristotle’s 
definition of the ideal tragic hero. Most •of the other subjects have 
a sub- title such as the Greek tragedians employed. To a classical 
scholar the bearing of such evidence is patent. 
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Greek poetj^ Bui the scheme soon Jjad to be abandoned ; and 
not till a quarter of centfiry later was it executed, with only a 
change of subject, in Samson Agonis$es\ 

The third period in ftie genesis of Paradise Lost dates from 
1658. Infclhat according to Aubrey, Milton ^^paradhe 

began the poem as we know it. By then he had ’ begun. 
gore back ifo the cjiic style.* was still Secretary, but his 
duties were very^light, and allowed him to devote himself t© 
poetry. At the Restoration he was in danger, foi some time, of 
his life, and was imprisoned for a few months. Bitt in spite of 
this interruption, and ot Vis blindness^, the ep?c was Computed and 
finished ^bout 1^3. The history pf each of his 
longer poems shows that he wa| exceedingly careful in revising 
his works — loth td Jet th*m gq forth to the world till^^'«that ' 
was' possible had been done to achieve perfection. It is 
Aubrey’s statement that Paradise Lost was completed in 1663 ; 
while Milton’s frieiyi Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker, describes 
in a famous passage of Autobiography how in 1665 the poet 
placed a manuscript in his hands — “bidding me take it home 
with me an^ read it at my leisure, and, when 1 had so done, 
return it to him with my judgment thereupon. When I came 
home, and had set myself to read it, I found it was that ex- 
cellent poem which he intituled Paradise LosP^ Ellwood’s 
'^account may be reconciled with Aubrey’s on the reasonable 
supposition that the inttrval between 1663 and 1665 was spent 
in revision. Still, some delay in publishing the poem ensued. 
On tl^ outbreak of flie Plague in 1665 Milton had left London, 
retiring to Chaliont in Buckinghamshire, where Ellwood had 
^rented a pottage for him. He returned in the next year, 1666 ; 


^ The point is important because it Sisposes of the silly notion that 
iSlilton borrowed the idea of writing a tragedy on the classical model 
from the play of Samson by tl|i*Datch ^et Vondel. See Appendix to 
Samson Agonistesy pp. 163 — 164. • 

® According to Edward Phillips, Milton dictated the poem to any 
one who chanced to be present and was willing to act as amanuensis ; 
afterwards Phillips would go over the MS,, correcting errors, under his 
uncle’s direction. 
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but again there was delay-| this time through^ the gfeat Fi^e of 
London which disorganized bu»,iness. Not till 1667 
did Paradise ^Lost appear in print. The date of 
the agreement drawn up between Milton and l\is publisher— by 
which he received an immediate payment oYf;^5, and retained 
certain rights over the future saV of the book — is dated April 
27, 1667. The date on which PaPadfke Lfist was eiftered in the 
Stationers^ Register is August 20, 16^67. No d^ubt, co{)ies were 
in circulation in, the autumn of this year. 

This firft editicjn^of Paradise Lost misSi curious points^ of 
bibliography into which tnere is no need to enter 
here ; but we n\ust note three thirgs : (i) The poem 
was divided into-r-not twelve books but — ten. 
(ii) earlier copies issuorl to^lthe pi^filic there were no 

prose Arguments ; these (written, we may suppose, by Milton 
himself) were printed all together and inserted at the com- 
mencement of each of the later volumes of irhis first edition — an 
awkward arrangement changed in the second edition, (iii) 
Milton prefixed to the later copies the brief prefatof-y note on 
The Verse, explaining why he had ii^^cd. blank verse < and it was 
preceded by the address of The Printer to the Reader. It 
seems that the number of copies printed in the first edition was 
1500; and the statement of another payment made by tbfe 
publisher to Milton on account of the sale of the book shows 
that by April 26, 1669, i.e. a yoiit and’^a half after the date of 
publication, 1300 copies had been ^ disposed' of. 


^ For example, no less than nin€ distinct litle-plges of this edition 
have been traced. This means that, though the whole edition was* 
printed in 1667, only a limited number of copies were bound up and 
issued in*that year* The restVoultf’be kept in stock, unbound, and 
published in instalments, as required. Hence new matter could be 
inserted (such as the prose in 0ach instalment it would 

be just as easy bind up a new title-page tqnse the old one. Often 
the date had to be changed s^and we find two of theije pages hear 
the year 1667 ; four, i6d$ ; and three, 1669. Seven have Milton’s 
name in full ; two, only his initials. Mr Leigh Sotheby has collated 
them carefully in his book on Milton’s autograph, pp. 8r — 84. 
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In 1674 the second edition was is|ued — with several changes. 
Firs|^ the epic was^dividSd into twelve books,* a 
more Vergilian number, by the subdivision*^ of 
books VII. and X. Secondly, the prose Arguments 
were transferred from the beginning and prehxed to the re- 
spective books to which they^severally belonged. Thirdly, a 
few changes were ittrodmcc^ iifto the text— few of any great 
Significance. Fc^r years later, 167S, came the third edition, 
and in 1688 the fourth. I'his last was the well- 
known folio publibhed by Tonson ; Paradise 
gained and Sa 9 >tson A^^nistes were boundVp with 
some copies of jjt, so that Miltonjs three great works were 
obtainable in a single volume.. The first annotated edition of 
Paradise Lost waS that cidited,by Patrick Hume in i^. being* 
the sixth reprint And during the last century editions® wxre 
very numerous., 

There is, indee^l, little ground for the view which one so 
frequently comes across — ^that Paa^adise Lost met 
With scani appreciation, and that Milton was neg- 6 y 

lected by Ijis contemporaries, and* without honour 
in his lifetime. To the general public epic poetry 
will never appeal, more especially if it be steeped in the 
classical feeling •that pervades Paradise Lost; but there must 
• have been a goodly number of scholars and lettered readers to 
welcome the work-^els# why these successive editions, appear- 
ing at no very lengthy intervals ? One thing, doubtless, which 
preju^iiced its poputarity wa^ the personal resentment of the 
Royalist classes! at Milton’s political actions. They could not 

^ Milton WTOte three fresh lines to Introduce bk. vui. in the new 
arrangement of the poem, and five lines for the beginning of bk. xii. 
ft w^as to the second edition that the commendatory Yeri,es by Samuel 
Barrow and Andrew, Marvell j^«re, prefixed. 

Preeminent among them ia HishoJ Newton's edition (1749). He 
wias the ^rst? editor who took pains to secure accuracy of text, doing, 
on a smaller scale, for fililton what Theobald did for Shakespeare. 

' ’ .His services too in the elucidation of certain aspects (notably the Scrip- 
fural) of Milton's learning have never been surpassed* 
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forget his long identification with republicanisjn ; ami there was 
much in the poem itself —covert sneefs and^ibes — which would 
repel many who were lo|'al to the Church and the Court. 
Further, the style of Paradise Lost was tomething Cery different 
from the prevailing tone of the literature ftlibn current and 
popular. Milton was the last ^f the Elizaliethans, a lonely 
survival lingering on into d»)g ^vhin F/ench ir^luence was 
beginning to dominate English taste. Even the metre of his 
poem must have sounded strange *10 ears familiarised to the 
crisp clearness and epigrammatic ring of tike rhymed couplet^. 
Yet, in spite of th8s^ obstacles, many ^vhose praise was worth 
the having were proud of Milton : they felt that he had done 
honour to his country. He was accorded that which he had 
.sought so earnestly — acceptance as a^great national poet ; and 
it is pr^afft to read how men of letters and social distinction 
w’ould pay visits of respect to him, and how the white-winged 
Fame bore his name and reputation abroad, so that foreigners 
came to England for the especial puipose of seeing him. 

There has been much discussion about the “ogiirces” of 
Paradise Lost^ and writers well nigh as countless 
as Vallombrosa^s autumn' leaves have T)een thrust 
Paradise Loit. forth from their obscurity to claim the honour of 
having “inspired’^ (as the phrase the great epici 
Most of these unconscious claimants ' were, like enough, un- 
known to Milton ; and out of the motley, many-tongued throng 
Mr Mark Pattison thinks it worth while— perhaps as a con- 
cession to tradition — to mention but threcS ^ 

First comes the Italian poet* Giovanni- Bafrista Andreini®. 

Voltaire, in his Essai surla Po^sie Epique written in • 
^•'^dawaP *727? related that Milton, during his residence at 
* Florence in 163S — 9, saw “a comedy called Adamo.^ 

The subject of the play was the Fall of Man: the actors, the 

Devils®, the Angels*, Adam, Eve, t!Hb Serpent, Death, and the 

^ Cf. Marveirs ‘‘Commendatory Verses,’* 45 — §3. 

^ He lived 1578— 165a. * 

® i.e. Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub. 

* Among them being the Archangel Michael. 
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Seven Mortal Sir|p Milton pierced through the absurdity of 

that performance tc^ the Hidden majesty of the subject ; whu:h, 
being altogether unfit for the stage, ]^fet might be, for the genius 
of Milton, and his only,^he foundation of an epick poem.” What 
authority he ha*d ^or this legend Voltaire does not say. It is 
not alluded to by any of Mikon’s contemporary biographers. 
It may ha^^ been jumer# i%v<|ption ^ by some ill-wisher of the 
poet, a piece of i^ialicious gossip circulated out of political spite 
against the great champion* of republicanism, But it has given 
rise to various conjectures : as that Milton maj? have met 
Andreini himself, or rr|iy have read^ the*\tork, if he did not 
actually See it rejjrcsentcd. All of which is quite possible : but 
then it is equally possible that^none of these things happened. 
We have only thi» landonn rei^iark by Voltaiit. unsupported by* 
a scrap of satisfactory external evidence, and not Substantiated 
by any striking internal resemblance between the Adamo and 
Paradise Lost. E^en to accept the Voltairean theory were only 
to admit that Andreini’s pftiy may have supplied Milton with a 
notion of 4vhat the subject which is common to the two poets 
might *bc made to yield. Seeing the Adamo represented, or 
reading it, Milton may haye discovered and been impressed 
by the “hidden majesty^’ of the theme; that is like enough ; 
«nly we could ^vish some more conclusive testimony than 
• Voltaire’s unconfirmed account that Milton did ever either see 
or peruse the play. ^ 

The second claimant is the Dutch poet, Joost van den 
Vonc^el. He was contemporary with Milton, and 
the author of ^ great numbe* of works. Among • 

•them wye several dramas on Scriptural subjects, 

^ Even Johnson, no friendly &itic d? Milton, characterised it as “ a 
^ild and unauthorised story.** 

“It had been printed in and again in 1617. The title-page 
of the first edition describes the work & “ L’ Adamo, ijSacra Rapreseii- 
tatione, da (riovanni-Battista Andreini. Milano^ A translation 

by Hayley was printed in Cowper’s edition of Milton. He would be 
clevei who should find aught markedly Miltonic in the Adamo i Pope 
could not (according to Spence, Anecdotes). 
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With three of them Milton supposed by soiip.e wriffers to have 
been acquainted. These are Ludfe^ (165^), a drama on the 
revolt of the angels and'ctheir fall from heaven; John the 
Messenger (1662), and Adam in Banishment (1664). In a 
work^ published a few years since ,it was conffended that Milton 
borrowed a good deal from ihcjfec three poems — a view from 
which 1 beg leave to disSent. insupported by a shred of 

external testimony, and is intrinsically unlikely^ 

That Milton had probably heard of Vondel may be conceded. 
Vondel enje^ed a great reputation; beside ^hicb, there was in 
the 1 7th century much intercourse betf/een England and Hol- 
land, and Milton from his jjosition as Secret;^H.ry, no less than 
from his controversies with Sa^^masius and Morus, must have 
-had ills thoughts constantly dirt^:tcd iLowardb* the Netherlands. 

'‘Also, we learn that he bad some knowledge of 
WereVonJd's thc Dutch language. But it will be observed that 

•works known i • t i i i 

toMiiioNf the earliest of the poems with v^hich he is thought 
to have been too conv<fl'sant, naniely Lucifer^ was 
not published till after his blindness, while by tlie^tiinc that 
the last of them, Adam in Banishment^ appearetj^. Paradise 
Lost\^^% almost completed. It is impossible that Milton read 
a line of the works himself: if he knew them at all, it must havc- 
bcen through the assisianOe of some reader of translator ; and 
considering how many details concerning the ‘last years of 
Milton’s life have , survivjedj it is excetclipg curious that this 
reader Or translator ' should have escaped mention, and that 
the Vondelian fiction should not have been heard of i^ill a 
century after the poet^s death! there were plenty of people 
ready to do him an rll-turn' and damage his repute; and 
plagiarism from his Dutch^ contemporary would have been 
an excellent cry to raise. Asjt is, Milidn^s biographers — and 
contemporaries — Phillips, Aubrey, Tbland,. Antony ^ Wood, 
are absolutely ^silent , on tke subject. Phillijps indeed and 
Toland expressly mention the languages jn which Milton used 
to have works read to him. The list it extensive : it mcludes 

^ 1 allude to Mr Edmund'son’s Afii/oh and Fondet 
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Hebrew, Syriac, reek, Latin, Italian, Spanish and French; 
and it does not include Dutch — a mfest signiftcant omission. 

In default of external proof tl^se who put forward this 
ignoble theory of plaj^arism have recourse to the lest of the 
t)arallel passage: ;hey cite what they conceive to be similarities 
of thought, description and expression between Vondel’s three 
poems J^aradise Losi^Z-wA Paradise Rep^ained. Tliis test is 
always unsatisfactory — even wffen the writers compared use the 
same vehicle of Ixpressionf a common language. But appBcd 
to writers separat^ by difference of tongue the test becomes 
wcU-nigh worthless, lyvill prove everythinfj— or nothing: you 
have only to take passages that treat of the same subject and 
translate the on^, as far as may Uh, into the actual words of 
the other, and tln^charge^of plagiarism will seem proved up to 
the hilt. But the process doe? not commend itself* to "’Mipartial 
critics, and I tliink that any unbiassed reader who examines 
these supposed similarities between Milton and 
Vondel will be of opinion, the most are merely 
ridiculous^- no similarities at all — and that the Cental, 
few Vondelian passages which may be compared 
quite legifimately with paits of Paradise Lost only serve to 
illustrate the elementary truth that writers wlio handle the 
same themes must meet in periodic points of resemblance ^ 

There remains the so-called Caedmon Paraphrase, In the 
Bodleian is the manuscript of an Old English ^ 
metrical Paraphrase of parts^ of the Old Testa- 
ment. This work \Mfis long attributed to the Northumbrian reli 
giou? writer Caedmon, of wbo^ji Bede speaks. Caedmon lived in 
• the seventh century. He is supposed to have died about 670. 
There iS no reason for thinking that he Was not the author of 
sacred poems, as Bede fepreSbnts him to have been ; ‘but there 
^s also no possibility of believing that the Paraphrase^ as we 
have it, was written by hipii It Is a composite work in which 

^ This Vondel question i$ discussed at some det^l in an essay ap- 
pended le my edition oii^c^ison^^omstes^iit Press Series), pp. 1 58 — 168. 

Namety GmesiSt and Daniel, It is the paraphrase of 

Genesis that would have concerned Milton most. 
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several hands may be traced, and the different styles belong to 
a date long subsequent to Cieedmon^ The MS. was once in the 
possession of Archbishop, Usher. He presented it in 1651 to 
his secretary, the Teutonic scholar, Frf.ncis Dujon, commonly 
called Franciscus Junius. Junius published the MS. at Am- 
sterdam in 1655. Milton never^saw the Pai^aphrase in print, 
for the same reason that he i^ver sj^w Vondel’s Lucifer. But 
inasmuch as Junius had been *settlc(i in England since 1620, 
it is quite likely that he knew Milton if fo, he may have 
mentioned the Paraphrase^ and even trai^slatcd parts of if 
Here, however, a& dn the previous crises of Andreini and 
Vondel, we cannot get beyond conjecture; the question resolves 
itself perforce into the irrilAing ‘ perhaps/ ‘mhy have,’/>//^j the 
inevitable parallel passage. Fof Just as one qritic is ready with 
*his ‘'^oso»nblances” from the AdAmo/dxA another with reams ot 
crude commonplace from Lucifer^ so the victims of the Caedmon 
fallacy have their set of pet parallels betwixt the Paraphrase 
(which in its Old English dress waj^ probafily unintelligible to 
Milton and Paradise Lost And though we have jnentioned 
but three of these supposed sources*’ of Paradise Lost — perhaps 
three too many — yet there be who shall say how rJiany other 
works in which “resemblances” have been detected? In fact, 
what it comes to is this : almO:>t every work (no matter what thc;^ 
language) dealing with the same subject as Paradise Lost and 
written prior to it, has been seized on and made to serve the 
purposes of the traffickers in parallel passages. Dutch epics 

^ See the article by Mr Henry Bradley fn the Dictionary of 
Biography, There is also a good diScussion of the ftuthorsliip of the 
work in the Appendix to Professor Ten Brink’s Early English Lite- 
rature, ^ ^ 

2 ThisVas first pointed out by Sharon Turner; see also Masson,^ 
Life, vi. 557. 

® In a very ingenious paper in Anglt^ iv. pp. 401 — 405, Professor 
Wuelcker argues that Milton had not much knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 
In his History of Britain he habitually quotes ^tin Chronitlesi, and in’ 
one place virtually admits that an Old English chronicle was not 
intelligible to him. 
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(with “ the \ery Dutch sublimity” which Southey discovered in 
the Ancient Marhter)\ Lgtin epics •and traj^edies^ by German 
and Scotch and English scholars ; ‘ Ualian^ Spanish and Portu- 
guese poems: all bring ^rist to the ftiill, and the outcome is a 
mass — gross as a mountain, open, palpable— of what Dr Masson 
justly terms ‘‘ laborious nonsense V’ 

Now to grove a negative is j^overbially difficult; and it is 
b'^yond any man’s *power fo* demonstrate that 
Milton was uoi* acquainted with Andreini, or 
Vondel, or Caedmon ^ or some of the o iicr writers. 

He ?nay have known their works: he been indebted 

to them Jor an occasional suggestion. It is an open question : 
it admits of no^decisivc settlemeftt one way or the other, 
because we have jio decisive Evidence — external or internal. 
But that Milton ^^plagiaiised” from them; that in ^ny^-t/f fhem’ 
lay the “origin” of Paradise Lost; that the qualities which have 
made the epic immortal were due, in the faintest degree, to 
any other genius tMan tha^ of Milton himself: these are fond 
delusions, vainly imagined, without warranty, and altogether 
to be cast^out. 

We mu6t indeed recognise in Milton’s style the impress 
of four great influences— these being the Bible, the 
classics, the Italian poets, and English literature, 

C5f the Bible he possessed a knowledge such as few 
have had. There arc hundreds of allusions to it : 
the words of Scripture Underlie some part of the text of every 


page of Paradise I^st; and apart from verbal 

reminiscences there is much of the spirit that 

# • 


* 


^ There was a Latjin tragedy, Adamus EauI^ by the jui'ist Grotiiis. 
Milton met Grotius in Paris (as he tells us in the Defensio Secunda)^ and 
quotes him in his prose works. Perhaps he read the tragedy. 

^ The delusion reached itsf^iiimax in the monstrous memlacities of 
William Lauder; for a sample of his libellous mafcvqlence see i. 
261 — 263,^note. ^ 

® 1 may note in passing that “ resemblances ” every whit as striking 
as those which are cited from the Paraphrase may be found in Cynewulfs 
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pervades that noblest achievement of the Engjish tongue- 
^ Scarcely less ‘ powerful v was the influence of the 

classics, Mijton’s allusiveneSs extends over the 
whole empire of classic*il humanity ^and letters, and to the 
scholar his work is full of the exquisite charm of endless 
reference to the noblest things that the ancients have thought 
and said- That^,he was deeply versed in Italian 
Italian poHs, pQgj^y the labours' oi his early editors have abun- 
dantly proved ; and their comparative studies are confirmed by 
the frequent mention of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto and 
others fn his prose works and correspondence. In 
rafuff English literature I imagine that he had read 
everything wd*th reading. Without doubt, he was 
most affected by ‘*our admired Spenser V’ He was, says^ 

‘ ^ Dryden, “ the poetical son of Spenser. Milton has 

''ite^^ehteHan Spcnscr was his Original.” 

school. And there was a Spenserian school of poets, mostly 

Cambridge men, and some of"tl\em contemporary 
vfith Milton at the University, with whose works he evidently had 
a considerable acquaintance. ^ Among these the two Fletchers 
were conspicuous — Giles Fletcher, author of the sacred .poems 
Christas Viciorie on Earth and Christas Triumph in Heavenp 
and Phineas Fletcher, author of The Turpk Island. The 
influence of the Fletchers is manifest in Milton^s early poen.is^, 
and it is traceable in Pi^radise Lost. Finally, we must not 

Christ l)y anyone who will study the beautiful edition of that poem 
lately edited by Mr Gollanc? of ChrisPs College. 'Vet who would contend 
that the Coaex in the efoistej-ed obscurity of a 

chapter-house, was , known to Milton? Identity of inspiration (the 
Scripture) explains similanty, . . 

1 Antmadversiims, P. iv, iri. 84.' : On -Miltbn^s feeling for Spenser 
see note to II Penseroso i * Preface tb Fatties, 

* See the Introdiktion to ComuSf ^4«^xaviii, and that to Lycidas^ 
pp. xlv — ^xlyi. Dhineas FletchePs Apcdlyonkts might also be mentioned 
{$et II. 650, 746, notas). tW Fletche^s^ th^fr S^as Hwry 

More, the famous “Cambridge P|atoni$t/* MUton must have known 
him at Christas College. ' , 
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forget Sylvester. Joshua Sylvester fof whom little is known 
beyond that he^vasborn iniis63, diea in i6i8,and 
diveri'^ted the profcision of merchant with the 
making of much rhyme, ^anslated into exceedingly 
Spenserian verse T!^ Divine Weeks and Works of the French 
poet, Du Bartas^'^ The subject |)f this very lengthy work is the 
story of Cre^on, with tljp. earl> history of the Jews. The 
tra islation was amazingly popfilar. Dryden confessed that he 
had once preferred Sylvestot to Spenser. There is no doubt 
that Milton studied^ Sylvester in his yoath$ and The Divine 
Weeks is certainly one of the works where^#account must be 
taken in jiny attempt to estimate the literary influences that 
moulded Milton*s ^tyle. * 

But a writer i^ay be influeftced by others, and not “pla- 
giarise;" and it is well to remcnfber that from Vergil^ow^ wards 
the great poets have exercised their royal right of 
adapting the words of their forerunners and in- 
fusing into them aViesh otiarm and suggestion, 
since in allusion lies one of iKe chief delights of 
literature, lit is well,, also, to realise wherein lies the greainess 
of Paradises Ldsif and to understand that all the borrowing in 
the world could not contribute a jot to the qualities which have 
rendered the epic **a possession for ever.” What has made the 
,poem live is not the story, nobly though that illustrates the 
eternal antagonism of righteousness and wrong, and the over- 
throw of evil ; npr tbe ^instruction, though this is sufficiently 
artistic i nor th'e learning, thoyigb this is vast ; nor the charac- 
terisaflon, for which thet^e 1$ |ittle^y$cope; not these things, 
though all are faAors m greatness of the ppem, and in all 
Milton rfeca to the height of his argument — but the incom- 
parable elevation of the styley**‘^the^haping spirit of Imagina- 
t!bn,” and the m^e majesty of the qiusic. 

^ Sylvester translated a good deal^^ffrom Du Bartas h^ide the Divine 
Weeks / an# itiymed qn his^owit account. ^Dt Orosan has collected his 
works into two btijlky voluiiiiei : 


Pi L. in. iv. 
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THE STORY OF THE ROEM. 

A 

c 

A sketch of the action oP tike 'whoW poem, following the 
sequence of the twelve books, may be useful to those who 
are acquainted only with parts of Paradise Lost : — 

I. The scene ell— the time nine days after the expul- 
sion of Satan and his followers from Heaven. They lie on the 
burning lake, stupefied, Satan first recovers^ ‘rouses Beelzebub, 
discusses with him their positidh, and then makes his way from 
the lake to a “ dreary plain ” of dry land. Beelzebub follows ; 
Satan calls to his comrades to do likewise. Rising on the wing 
they reach the same firm land. Their numbers and names de- 
scribed. They range themselves ^ battle-array before Satan, 
who addresses them. They may still (he says) regain Heaven ; 
or there may be other worlds to win — in particular, a new world, 
inhabited by new-created beings, of which report -had spoken : 
let these matters be' duly conferred of. Straightway, a vast 
palace— Pandemonium— is made, to serve as council-chamber. 
Here a council is held ; only the greaC Angels are present. 

II. The scene — at first— Pandemonium ; the debate begins. 

Satan invites their counsel— “who can advise may speak.” Mo- 
loch, Belial and Mammon speak — their several counsels ; last 
Beelzebub, who reverts to Satan’s hint of the new world. Why 
not ruin it? or make it their ot^n? or win its iiihabitants t,9 their 
side? What better revenge against the Almighty? 'T^e plan 
approved — ^but who will drocovei this world? -None volunteer; 
and then Satan offers to undertake the journey. His off^r 
accepted; the council leaving P,»9demonium. breaks up; the 
result announced to the reSt of th^ Angels. How they pass the 
time till his return — some exploring (now more closely de- 

scribed). Meanwhile he reaches Hell-gates, is suffered to pass 
by Sin and Death, voyages through Chaos (described), and at 
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last comes within ^sight of the Universe hung in spaced (i,e. 
Chaos), We leave hjp directing his gourse towards the World, 

I I I. TJie scene — at first — Heaven? The Almighty perceives 
Satan, points him out t(f the Son, tells what his design is, and 
its destined success^ tells also that Man will be saved ultimately 
— if he can find a Redeemer. The Son of God freely offers 
himself a ransom foi; Man ;”«i%^ccepted by the Fathef, and 
pra.sed by the Aijgclic host. Meanwhile — the scene changing 
— Satan, having reached the outer surface Mesenbed) of the 
Universe, wanders through various regions ^described), until, 
coming to the single opening in the surface, he descends into 
the insidef of the Universe'. He arjives at the sphere of the 
Sun; disguising himself as a >yung Angel from Heaven, en- 
quires from Uriel, Ihe Sun«spinJ, the way to Earlh-^retending 
‘‘desire to behold the new Creation is directed by Uriel, 
descends again, and alights on Mt Niphates. 

IV. There, pausing awhile, he gives way to regret that he 
has lebelled, and rage at hi? outcast state; passion distorts his 
face, so thafe Uriel, watching, now knows him for an evil spirit. 
Thence, recovel3hg self-control, Satan journeys on towards Eden, 
the main scene (described) ; sees Adam and Eve (famous de- 
scription of them) ; overhears Avhat they say concerning the Tree 
of# Knowledge, and perceives at once the means whereby to 
compass their fall. At nightfall he essays to tempt Eve in 
a dream; is discovered||by Gabriel, who, warned by Uriel, 
has descended to Eden to defend l^an. A battle between 
Satan ^nd Gabriel iiflminent, but averted. Satan flies. 

V. The scen^ still Eden. A /urther picture of Adam and 
Kve — worship and work. Raphael (the scene having 
changed for a brief space to IJeave^j) comes to warn tj^em of 
tl}pir danger, at the bidding of the Almighty — so that Man, if he 
falls, may fall knowingly, by his pwn^ fault. Raphael received 
and entertained; admonishe^^Adamp explains w^o his enemy 
is, and why: which leads to an account of the rebellion in 
Heaven — fts "beginning described. 


^ See Appendix^ • 
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VI. The scene af the/ 5 vents narrated bjf. RapUkel Heaven. 

He describes the three days’ war in ^eavei^, at the end of which 
Satan and his followers were cast into HelL The warning*to 
Adam repeated. . ^ 

VII. The scene Eden. Raphael descrtbes the Creation of • 
the World, which is aCcomph 8 li^;'d by the Son of God, 

Vm. The scene the s^e£ Adam enquired concerning 
the stars and Heavenly bodies 5 Raphael answers doubtfully. 
Adam recounts his own first experience of Eden — ^how the 
Almighty forbade^ hitn to touch the Tree of Knowledge, under 
pain of what penalty ; how he first saw Eve. The day declines, 
and Raphael departs—onq^ more warning A^m. 

IX. The scene the same.., ‘‘Adam and Eve.. .go forth to 
their labours, which Eve propo’^es tt# divide in several places, 
each labouring apart.” Adam dissuades; she persisting, he 
yields. So Satan (in the form Of a serpent) finds her alone and 
tempts her. She eats of the fruit qnd induces Adain to do so. 
Their sense of sin and shame. 

X. The Son of Qod descends to Eden, and’ pronounces 
doom on Adam and Eve and the Serpent. Meanwhile Satan, 
returning to Pandemonium, announces the result o/his journey, 
and lo i on a sudden he and his followers are changed to reptiles. 
Sin and Death now ascend from Hell fo^Eden, to claim the 
World as theirs; bqt the Almighty fpr^te^ fheit ultimate over; 
throw by the Son, and commands, Angels to make changes 
in the elements and^stars, wl]yefe|)y'the Earth becomes less fair. 
The repentance of Adam and^Eve> who seek 9 Dmfo^ in *)UppU- 
cation of the lieity. , The scen(r has Cfaahged often. 

XE. The ^n jlntetcedingf 'the^Kather" senda Michael fo 
Eden 4hencefonh'the scene) to te^al ihe ihtu^ to Adam— 
above all, his hope of ^gfedemption* /Afte? ahnbunqing to Adajji 
his approaching banis^^t froni^|^den,f Micha^ t^kes him to a 
high mountain ^d bef^rVhtih.a visiCn of the World's 

history till ^he flood? . . /,*' \ ^ , *, " , 

^ XI!. "Thofi he traces ^e Flood, 

till the coming of .C^hri^tj wHh the" s]ubs§qtthht^|>mg^^ of Christ- 
ianity : ending with renewed proniise ofHdemptiotit ^he fieiy 
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Cher^ 1 ^iln now descend. Michael l^ds Adam, and Eve to the 
gates of Eden ; and^they forth, sad yet consoled with the 
hope of salvation at the last^. 


hULTON'S, IBLANK. VERSE. 

Something mtisf be said cpncernmg th^^netre 8f Paradise 
Lostj first let us glance at the prefatory note, already 
mentioned, on TIte Verse. • 

Milton’s attitu<Je towards ihj^me reminds us of the condem- ^ 
nations showered on it^ by Elizabethan cnticb.» * 
Ascham m tlie Seheolmoster (1570) sneers at “our 
rude beggerly ryming, brought first mto Italie by 
Gothes and Munnesf^hm good verses and all good learning 
to, were destroyed by them . and at last receyued mto England 
by men of excellent wit ihdeede, but of small learning, and lesse 
judgement m that behalfe.** “ Barbarous*’ is his darling epithet 
for rhymed verse Puttenham^ is of a like mind, waving aside 
‘^the rhyming poesie" of the barbanans,** and Wtebbe* in his 
Atscourse of English Poeiry (1586) takes up the tale, ndicuhng 
It as “tmkerly verse^---^ brutish poesie” — '*a great decay of the 
good order of versifyinf,^* Why Milton should have ^opted 
the same position ae^ee^ Elizabethan cntiCs who approached 
the question in a spmt of .the mertat pedantry, and based their 
pbjectiOns to, rlijnnfe solely 4>n the 4 ct that k was not em- 
ployed by the ancicht$, it is fiot easy to say. He uses rhyme 
occasiOhally in Samson A^nfsies^ tn spite of his denunciation 
flf it here; and his own early ppems are: sufficient refutation 
of the hereby that therein Iif%^*no true rhusica) delight** 

^ Thus Peradtse conforms ^ith a caUoa of epic poelryi and docs 

not reallisr efpj e on a note of ^ 

* Affe efEn^tsh jn Haslewood, pp. 7^—9, 

® Haslewood, ilj 55. 
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There is a polemical tqne in his remarks, as theugh he were 
. replying tp some unhame<J, aritagonist ; and I 
cannot help J^hinking that this preface was meant 
to be his contribution tb the controversy then 
raging over the comparative advantages ©f rhymed and un- 
rhymed metres on the stagejr* In fact, significant in itself, 
Milton's opinion becomes dq^bly *#0 i( regarded from the 
standpoint of his contemporaries. Hardly ^ould they fail to 
see in it a retort to what Dryden bad written in the behalf of 
rhyme— n(Hably in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1665), in 
which the rhymed fouplet had been set forth as the best vehicle 
of dramatic expression. In play after play Dryden had put his 
theory into practice: others ^had followed his example: to 
rhyme or not to rhyme — that Ijad h.'^come the great question; 
and here was Milton brushing the matter on one side as of no 
moment, with the autocratic dictum that rhyme was a vain and 
fond thing with which a sage and serious” poet need have no 
commerce. His readers must havt detected the contemporary 
application of his words— just as later on theywinust have 
interpreted his preface to Sa?/ison Agonistes^ with its pointed 
eulogy of the Greek stage and its" depreciation of* Restoration 
tragedy (and “oJther common interludes’'), as a counterblast to 
the comparison which Dryden had drawn between the modern 
and the classical drama, in the interests of.the former. 

However, be this correct or not, ^pd superfluous as it may 
seem to us that Milton should justify his adoption of blank 
verse— wherein his surpassing skill is tlft best of all justifica- 
tions — we have cause to be graceful to the “sjumblings” of the 
unlettered which led him to write this preface, since j^t happily 
defines^ the qualities for which the metre of Paradise Lost is 
remarkable. ^ 

The distinguishing characteristic of Milton's blank verse is 
his use of wlfat Mr* Jiaintsbury^ calls the verse- 
paragraph.. Blank verse is eatposed .to two dangers: 
it maybe formal and stiflfr by. being circamscribed 
to single lines or couplets ; or diffuse and formless 
^ Elizabethan Literature^ p. 5^7. 


The 

graph^ in Mil- 
totes blank 
verse. 
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through thff sense and rhythm beijig carried on beyond the 
couplet. In its earV^ stagSs the metre suffered from the former 
tendeiicy.. It either closed with a ^rong pause at the end of 
every line, or just stri%gled to the climax of the couplet', 
further it never e)«tended until Marlowe took the “drumming 
decasyllabon” into his hands^ broke up the fetters of the 
couplet-formf and by^the#pr^c^ pf overflow carried on the 
rhythm from verse to verse according as the sense required. 
It is in his plays that we*first get verse in which variety of 
cadence and pause 4 ind beat takes the place of rhyme. Milton 
entered on the heritage that Marlowe aiftf Shakespeare be- 
queathed? and brought blank verse to its highest pitch of 
perfection as an instrument of ^narration. 

Briefly, that perfection#lies herein : if we examine a page of • 
Paradise Lost we find that what the poet has to sSy is, for the 
most part, conveyed, not in single lines, nor in rigid couplets — 
but in flexible con\|3inations of yerses, which wait upon his 
meaning, not twisting or coflstraining the sense, but suffering it 
to be “ variously drawn out,” so that the thought is merged in 
its expression. 

And th^se combinations, or paragraphs, are informed by a 
perfect internal concent and rhythm — held together 
by a chain of hasmony. With a writer less sensi- 
tive to sound this free method of versifying would paragraphs. 
result in mere chaos. ^ But Milton’s ear is so 
delicate, that, he steers unfaltering through the long, involved 
passages, distributir(|; the pauses and rests with a cunning 
which knits the^ paragraph ifi4o a ,coherent, regulated whole. 
He com^jines, in fact, the two essential qualities of blank verse 
— freedom and form : the freedom that admits variety of effect, 
without which a long narrative becomes intolerably mono- 
tonous ; and the form Nvhich saves an unrhymed measure from 
drifting into that which i^tiearertjo bad prose than to good 
verse. ^ ^ 

Analysis of the metrical principles on which his lines are 
based is a thorny matter ; but without attempting to go fully into 
« Cf. the passage from Gorbodue^ quoted later on. 
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a subject whereon critics^ of equal competence hold very dts- 
similar opinions, we may not6 few iJPpintSi to remember 
which is to have a key some of apparent diihcnltiea of 
his scanslom First, be it recollected that the quantitative 
system of metre with which die works of Gaeek and Latin poets 
familiarise us does tlot-apply if Fnglfsli. The nietrical effects 
of English verse rest on ijTm^iple^of accett; and it is 
convenient to regard an accented or stressed ^syllable as long— 
an unaccented or unstressed syllable as short* Secondly, the 
p typical blank ver$e is a line^of five iambic feet. 

syllables, with five accents or stresses 
wr 9 e/ falling on the even numbe^ i.e. on syllables 
2, 4, 6, 8, lo. These ate typical examples: 

• •* Here L6ve his gdlden shafts ^pldys, *here lights 

His cdnstant lAmp, and wives his piirple wings*/^ 

In Its ehrly days, as understood and practised by some pre- 
Shakespeanan writear, bla^nlic verse conformed 
" 81 % t'l this type. “Surely,” coipplained Gas- 
coigne^ in 1575, “I can lament that wee are fallen 
into suche a playne and simple manner of wryting, that there 
is none other foote vsed but one^ But since it is so... [let] all 
the wordos in your ver^e be so placed aa the first sillable ihay 
sound short or be depressed, the second ^loSng or eleuate, tlie 
third shorte, the fourth long, the fifih.^shoil't^, etc.'' 

That this was the accept^ notioh of blanlj^ Verse may be 
seen from an extract from the piece'whicl^^enjoy^ tfie honour of 
being the first specimen of English cla^ical tragedy— 

(1561): ^ r • 

“ Why should 1 live and linger forth my time, 

* In longer lift to dofibte ? 

O me mdst woeful wight 1 whom hO 
Long em.thifi' day couk| lart bereave^ hence* 
t , " ' 

* -Pt -f- IV. 

' * Ctriaynt ffatv XnaMktimj^ Ski^ ViritfX' 4?5 lAiW* ud. 
P- 34 )i ’ . 
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Motight not these hands by fortune or by fate 
Have pieite^tlus Breast, and life with kon reft^?” 

And so on, through scen^ after seen#. 

No one who recall# the history of blank verse will be sur- 
prised that It should have been of this strict iambic us^o/un 
type. The impulse to abandon rhyme and to sub- rhyi^TmePn 
stitute a blank or uijrhynied»n|^ufe was a phase 
oi the cla^sicisjn fostered by the Renaissance. 

The standard to which critics appealed then at every turn was 
the practice of thib Greeks and Romans ; and it w^ under this 
classical tyranny that certain critics aift* scholar-poets sur 
rendered the na^e principle of rhjme, and evolved a monoto- 
nous iambic Une-^he ‘'pure ^iambic” as Campion calls it — 
which was considered tebe g. good substitute for the Greek* 
senarius. True, the Greek senanus was a foot* longer, and 
admitted other feet than the iambus; but the Elizabethan 
critics deemed tha^ their decasyllabic line, with its five un- 
varying accents, tvaS a ye^ tolerable equivalent for the metre 
of Sophocks and Euripides. Saith Ascham m the Schoolmaster 
(1570), “ I am sure, our English tong will receiue carmen lam- 
btcum as naturallie, as either Greke or JLaimJ* So thought 
othem^ and for a brief while t^armen iambicum had much 
vogue. But public taste soon rebelled against this single-foot 
measure, and then there came mto being the ‘‘licentiate 
iambic^ that is, ^a^ ii^i^asure in which the iambic predomi- 
nated, but' which permitted thfe presence of bther feet — notably 
the tjochee. In the^ands of the dramatists— to Marlowe be the 
chief honour gjven— this “licentiate iambic** developed into 
•blank v^rse. " 

Now that MUton'f'blafti^ versjp is “licentiate"— in that it 
^dmits are not iambi— few 

critics, I opine; 'would dispute, * t^ef us glance at 
these 

A disij^Ualiic foot may b,e o£ four ktAdsfi 

1 at \he ,beginijiite Act -tv.— one of the most 

vigorous itr me'play/'^ ' " > 

^ tjj^sivphrase^is Thomas EngHsh Poem^ i6os— 

see Haskwood, 
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iambus— a short syllable followed by a long; a trochee »long 
followed by a short; a spondee = tfvo loggi ; a pyrrhic«=two 
shorts. Exarlples of dissyllabic variations are not 
T^rochLf Here are liribs with trochees in the 

italicised parts : • 


0ut [ of chaos: or if*Sion hill'.” 

“ In the \ visions | of It w«s a * 

“ On a sunbeam | haift as | a shooting stai^*.” 

“Instruct me, for thou know’st* | Mu from | thefirstl” 
“Wh^cli of us who beholds the bright \^^rface^'' 

It will be seen thaf a trochee is admitted in any foot of the 
verse ; but it is most common in the hrst, ^giving the line a 
vigorous impetus ; less common, in the third and fourth places ; 
• raro* in the second, and very ratje in ^he fiftlf®. Sometimes we 
have two trochees in the same line — these being examples : 


“ I reproach, far worse to bear 7 .” 

“ iln{\virsal\ly adorned wi^h highelt praises®.” 

Of spondees. Here, again, are instances of a spondaic rhythm®: 

“ Wide‘Wdv\ing, all approach far off to fright'®.” 

Hail S6n | of the | Mdst High |, heir of both w(hlds".” 

' P. L. I. 10. ® XI 377. * IV, 556. 

^ I. 19. ® VI. 47-1. «. % 

® My authority is Mr Bridges. He treats these trochaic feet as ** in- 
versions of rhythm ; ” but as they are'* really trochees, it seems simpler 
to call them accordingly. I believe that one of the first writers to admit 
the trochee into blank verse -was MarloWe ; he limits it to the first, 
third and fourth feet. In Shakespjare, as in Milton, it occurs in all 
five, though oftenest in the first. It generally comes after a pause or an* 
emphasised monosyllable, and emphasises, the sense of the^word on 
which th& accent is so shiftedf Fot® double trochees in Shakespeare, 
cf., perhaps, i. 3. 7, “.SVi^wto J [ happier therchf" 

than I”; and Comedy 0/ Errors^ i. “ Thdre/o^t ) nUrchant^ 1 I’ll 

limit thee this d^y.” Shakespearian Gram, pp, 328 — 330.) 

7 P, L, VI. 34,. ® Samson Agondstes, ^75. 

® “ I perpetually find in Mjlton’s verse a!fuot for Which ‘^Spondee * 
is the best name, and it would be difiicult to . characterise many of his 
lines otherwise th^ by calling them Spondaic ” (Masson). ^ 

XI. 121. IV. 633. , 
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As a pywhic consists of two short or unaccented syllables, it 
is obvious that arfy ^nc' iif which one occurs must pyrrhu%, 
contain less, than the normal number |»f five accents. 

This failure of accent «is not uncommon in Shakespeare and 
Milton. Dr Abbott thinks that of Shakespeare’s lines “ rather 
less than one of three has tl^ full number gf five emphatic 
accents.” doubt whetl^^r yie^tinstances are so frequent in 
Milton ; but they are sufficiently common to make it desirable 
to remember that five strdfeses are not essential to a blank 
verse — rather thatjbr variety sake it is necessary |hat one or 
more should be occasionally remitted. Tht following examples 
show thal this may occur in any^ of the first four feet : 

“ upheld by strength, *or chance, or fate®.” 

“ProduetzV he^, plant, and nobler birth®.” ^ , 

“Yet fell: rememb^/*, fear to transgress 
“Before the Heavens® thou wert, dnd dt the voice®.” 


In the fifth foot there must be some accent, as the last 
syllable derives a certain stress from the mere fact that it marks 
the close of the line. Sometimes there is a double failure of 
accent in the same Verse, leaving it with only three stresses ; 
compare tffe line, “His mxnuters of vGTigednee and pursuit’'.” 
The percentage of such verses in Shakespeare is about 7. 

• The question#of Milton’s use of trisyllabic feet — anapaests, 
dactyls and the like — is more difficult. Where 

scansion depends not ^n the fixed quantity of Trisyiiahh 
syllables but on a thing so undefined and unfixed 
as accent there inus#be differonce of opinion. It seems to me 
clear that he d^es admit trisjiHabic'feet into his blank verse, 
"but I dp not think that the trisyllabic element is very great. 

1 They occur rarely in the firaif foot,^nost commonly in th 5 fourth. 

• ® /*. Z. I, 1 ^ 3 . , * IXi III. VI, 912 . 

® Note that Heofom is co<i|fantly treated as a monosyllable ; cf, 
even the prose draft oi^Adepn unparadW^ line 3 (p. x^viii). Another 
important because frequent abbreviation occurs with spirit^ which is 
often mpflosyilabic } cf. fhe form sprite, > ^ 

• m. 9, ^ ^ u 170. 
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I believe, rather, that many, apparently , trisyllabic feet were 
really meanthy him to be dissytlabh: an^niust be scanned as 
such by the application e^one or other of the^two principles of 
elision^ contrpctiaft*^ _ . ♦ ■ 

Elision comprehends not inerCly the caaps where a vowel or 
syllable mustrbe dropped altOg^her in pronuAciation, but those 
numerous cases where, the ineA^e jhp^s that a vowel or syllable 
possesses soif^thing^ le^ than its normal quanti- 
Siisions iu tative vsdue, sb that ft is . either slurred, or made 
almost to cbdle^ce ^tf^rith a preceding or succeeding 
sbunM Here are the commoner elisions. 

(i) “ Syllables,* says Dr Abbott^, ending in vowols are fre- 
quently elided before, vowlls in reading, thbu|;h npt in. writing/' 
, Tbjp applies largely to monos^ablqp— prei;g)sitions, pronouns, 
adverbs, and, in particular, the definite, article. It explains the 
scansion of lines like : ' ' " 


“ To sound at general doom. Th^ hl^t^.*' 

Who highly tibus to enthleW .vouChsaf^^.” 

^*Thbu lead’st and to the hand' of Heaven^ submit^*' 
(ii) An unaccented Vowel preceding an achehted^vowel or 
diphthong may be elided— in poetry >s" In Cdhoqui^^ speech. 
This applies to substantival: eh<hhgS’ such idnr<i* 

^pat/ence,’ * visitation • ; and;t9"gdjectiynr eftiiihgis^^'s^ 


* For instance an^ppja^t .aiidp^tJ*^) may^bfte4,he resolved by 
elision hito ^ w f 

Thus in the Thorns bring Jbrdl^'’ if wO 

elide (os I shouldl^&e^pm ydwel o bjefore the folbrj^^’ vowel 

we get aniiiubus ;fi sj^ond ^jlV-fl^brjuS 
and appl^tig \he,sra« tp saw a 

plei^tjgrove^*.we get tiy ^Yef> hccoiding to 

Dr Ma^h,“ who r^ec6 is m, 

anapmst andtheWt^f ‘ ' 

*' ^h'akispeaHan ‘ ' ' ' 

^ xt. 7di 

:inaimscripte''C^^ i|| 33 

Temper’d we 

may6upix>«that,|ied^io-jiA 
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4w^-^-cf. * ambrosial,’ ‘rad/ant/ ‘ted/oas^ ‘bounUous.’ 
Sach elisions belotig^o tMb <;Urrettcy of every*day speech, and 
scarde heed. comment. They are, objfjodsly, very numerous. 

(ill) Similarly, an tnaccented vo^el or syllable following 
an accented yowel pr diphthong may be elided : this applies to 
"words like ^fioWr^-ipi^y/ ‘fwry^— and participles 

such as 'see4(W^,' ‘be/wg*,' clears up the scansion in : 

“Is pi^ty ^hus I and pure devotion pa»d*?^* 

“ Then thtgugh | the pillar and the cldud*.” 

“Half ; behoves | now both oar and sad®.’ 

“ He ceased ] j and th^ Archlangel|ic ppw^ | prepared*.” 

(iv) SThe elision of an unaccented vowel followed by pure r 
13 comnson iii Shakespeare and Miltdn ; the combination er^ is 
most affected thttf, especially participles, e,g. ‘ghstmng,' 
‘suffmng,* ^diffmhg.* So id * reverence,* ‘fev^jous,* 4 em- 
p^ance*; and ih the combinations cr and ur — cf. ‘past^raV 
*am<7rous/ ‘unnat£c>^l/ *disfi]^«nng/ Shakespeare and Milton 
eittend the pradftc^ to dotble'^ vowels, as in ‘conqir^ror' (cf 
Julius 5. ss) and * neighbouring ^ (cf. l Henry IV. in. 

1, 90). hjany words come under this system. 

(V) hfif Bt^ldg^s notes that a similar elision occurs when an 
unaccented vowel is followed by pttte /—as in ‘ popular, ^ ‘ popu- 

lqus*--Qr even byji; 

(vi) and also before «— especially with adjectives like 
‘luminous/ ♦otnmousV ^d participles like * reasoning/ ‘loos«i- 
ing^ (ct'A £» 643)> ‘^ighUrtingV The abbreviation of 

partietpt^ thus has become alm^qst.the cm^ent tple. 

CpHtraelfi^ plays a lu ililtonV Scansion. Four 

iontractiottS' of wte inflections of terbs aft specially 
loiiceatle and tthponant,>thesV being the *si 

^ ^ s 5. * ait ia&. 

5 Cf. 4^10 the ^Hits MS.> vrheie we havd such elided forms as 

and imndting in the 

Ofnuu list, Ufumd w^he ils„ fi. With tliese 

examples Spanned, say, P. A xi. 

79, had 

® ^ C3i lyeidas Ms., ^9. 
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of the 2nd person singular, indicative present ; (ii) ♦he W of the 
perfect ; (iii) the W of the past partidlple ; and the of the 
past participle, as in ’ = ‘ fallow V ‘ givV ’ == ‘ giv^« ’ &c. 

Any one who has studied the MSS. of Milton’s poems will have 
observed how careful he is to omit the vowel *vhere the scansion 
requires the contracted form. ^Thus, to take*^the first of these 
contractions, in the autograph^'^fpong the^Trinity papers) of the 
Sonnet addressed to Henry Lawes, we find such examples as 
‘‘Thou honour^^^ vers,’^ “to hon*bur thee. ..that tun'j/ thir 
happiest lipes’^; and instances might be ipultiplied. Indeed, 
Milton sometimel ^ses the contracted form when the effect 
seems distinctly awkward. Again, on the first page of the 
Lycidas MS. we meet with*participial abbreviations like ‘foreV’ 

• (4),.‘dcstin’^f ’ (20), ‘nur’i*/' (23), ‘sto(^/^ (31)1; and, perfects like 
‘daneV’ (34^, ‘lovVf’ (36), ‘closVj’ (51). Even in prose Milton 
appears to have employed the abbreviated no less readily than 
the full forms. Compare the draft of Acianj iinparidiz'^d. 

That these methods— perfectly* regular methods— of con- 
traction^ affect the scansion of an enormous number of lines, 
each can verify for himself ; and I think that most students of 
Paradise Lost will come to the conclusion that •the iambic 
rhythm forms the basis of Milton’s blank verse. ^ This rhythn' 
is varied, however, (i) by the admission of feet^other than iambj, 
and (2) by the distribution of the pauses®. 

One peculiarity of the metre of Pe^adise Lost, pointed out 
i^’ersfs ivith Colefidge, is the rarity of verses with an extra 
nn extra syllable (or two extra syllat>les) at the close. 

syllable. Shakespeare uses ^hem freely — especially in his 

later plays, and the percentage of them in Comus diXi 6 .^Samsoft 
Agonistes is high* But in Paradise Lost Milton avoids them. 

♦ 

^ Spelt fain in one of the sketches (Isaac redeem d) among “the 
Trinity mss. So in line 1 of seconff Sonnet the ms. has stolne. 

* Contractions such as dm^even, der^ever, o*er^over scarcely re- 
quire comment ; whether ^t^xclCer (i.e. monosyllabic) is mor^ noticeable. 

® Cf. Milton’s owTi phrase “ VariOusfy drawn put ” (preface on 
‘ ‘ The V erse ” of Paradise Lost). ' 
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There are several varieties of this extra-syllable verse — e.g. 
lines where (i) the'supemiTimerary syllable comes at the close ; 
(ii) whore .it, comes in the course of^^the line, particularly after 
the second foot ; (iii) f/here thete are two extra syllables at 
the end, as in thc^ line, “ Like one | that means | his pro|per 
harm | in mijiaclts ” {Coriolanuf, i. 9. 57) ; and (iv) where there 
are two extrs^ syllables in t^iie middle, as in Conolanus^ I. i. 230, 
“ Our must|y su|pcrfliu'/y \ . See our | best elders.’’ In Co?nus 
there are exampfes of all fbur varieties : in Paradise Lost of 
only two^ — (i) and /iii). This is a fresh illustration pf what w^e 
have just seen — that the metre of the epic ^s mainly iambic, 
and consequently decasyllabic in character. Such verse has a 
slower, statelier fhovement, and is therefore appropriate to a 
narrative poem tjiat de;5ils with the loftiest themes in an 
elevated, solemn style. Verse, on the other hand, that admits 
the supernumerary syllable at the close of the line tends 
towards a conversational rapidity of rhythm which makes it 
suitable for the purposes tJf the dramatist. It is typical of 
Milton s i Inevitable,” almost infallible, art that he should vaiy 
his style according to the several characteristics and require- 
ments of the drama and of epic narration. 

As he lays such stress upon the internal economy and 
balance of his v^rse-paragraphs, much must de- 
pend on the pause or rest which in English, 
prosody answers, to some extent, to the classical 
cmura. Dr Masson notes that Milton’s favourite pause is at 
the end of the third /?)ot. These are typical specimens : 

' ^ “I, at $rst, with two fair gifts 

Created him endowed [ — with happiness 
And immortality; | that fondly lost, 

This other served but to eternize woe, 

* Till I provided death : | so death becomes 

His final remedy®.” ! ♦ 

* In most of the cases of om extra syllable it is a present participle 
that is atT<^ote'd.. 1 believe, that the cases with two such syllables are — 
in Milton— confiiied to words like society i cf, P, R. i. 302, “Such 
solitu de befo re choicest soci^.** ® xi. 57 — 62. 
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Next in frequency comes the the second foot ; cf. 

‘**ere fiii)i|ien 

From innocenct^ ** | 

t 

“Made one i^ith me, | as I with thee am one®/’ 

• 

Scarcely need ''Ve say that^in this, asji! everything else, 
Milton never forgets that vanet^ effect is ess^htial. 

It remains to note two remarks hy Milton in his 

preface on TJie ViYse*^ One^of^the elements, he 
Accent and says, of “tTiie imisital delight*^ is “fit quantity of 
* syllaUlts.” By this, 1 think, he meant that every 
word should bear Us natural accent, i^. that a 
word should not be forced'by the exigence of •the metre to bear 
. an aiccent alien to it. Rather, a^oet |hould Ije careful to “span 
With just note and accent®,*’ s5 that each stress should fall 
naturally,"and the “fit quantity’^ of the component partsjfof a 
line not be violated. Considering the length of Parodist tost^ 
It IS marvellous how he maintains^an unfaltering appropriate- 
ness of accent. Again, another element of the pleasure offered 
by poetry lies m “apt numbers.” Here he referred to that 
adaptation of rhythm to subject whcrcDy the sqiSnd becomes an 
echo to the sense No one has understood the art o( blending 
the thought with its expression better than Hilton. “What other 
poets effect,” says Dr Guest*, “a^s it wen? by chance, Milton 
achieved by the aid of scietice and art^; he stdaied the aptness 
of his numbers, and diligently tutored art' eat which nature had 
gifted with the most delicate sensibility*^ In the flow of 
rhythm, m the quality of his Ijtier sounds, fn the disposition' 
of his pauses, hts ver$e almost ever fiis^ the^ subject^ aiid^ s» 
insensibly does poetry blend with Inst beauty of 

exquisife versificatipn— thrft tbe*readet m 4 y sometimes doubt 
whether it be the thought Us^fJ or m^ely^the happiness of i<S 
expression, which is the sQ\^c^4f% gtatiflcntipn ^ deeply felt ” 


^ XI. 30. 

• Sonnet to Henry Lawes 


, • jRJhythms, j). 530 . 
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BOOK III. 



-TW ARGUMENT. 

' V'"'-: < ’ 

God, sittinj^ on his {hrone, 'soes^^thh flying towards this World, 
then newly created; sho%^h^ to jhe^Sotf, ^1^6 isat ' 4 * his right hand; 
foretells the succeM hf Satan %^vfrtmg.;ih^lcind; cleats bis own 
justice andVisdom»feom"all, imputation,, ha^ngrcTjcated Man free, and 
able enough to have withstood bis Temj)t^r;. ^et. declares hl« purpose of 
grace towards him, , in regard fi^I not b/'bU own inali<ie, as did 
Satan, but by" hiin seduced. . Tht;^^ Son of God 'renders praistes to his 
Father for tljp thanifescatipn 6f his gracit^jS purpose tbWards Man'; but 
God again declares that grape j^nnot be e^ttenjded to^vards Man without 
the satisfaction of Divine Justice; Mao ^th offer^ed the Tnajesty of 
God by aspiring to Goahead* and :jji«efpr^j jviiK all; his progeny* 
devoted to death, must die, uhl^s some oneicah ^;found sufftci^ht .16 
answer for his ofl^ce, and undergo his punishtm^f, ' The Son Of God 
freely offers himself a Ransom for Map; the ordains 

his incarnation, pronounces his Witatmn apoye and 

Earth ; commands all the Ang^ tq' 

to their harps in fulT quire; cclebrMO'the the Soh.. Mean- 

while Satan alights upon th'e '^Ohv^' 

orb; where wandering be firk,^ls:|a,pfe;&e wnOe^ the: timbo of 
Vanity; wbat piersphs and 

'gate of ' 

firmament\.thfiC|[pw.;i(^|^rt>: of .the - 

Sun; he . 

himself into tl«; a zealous 

desire to hehol^ th«^ f^.A 

here, inquires' of him direct^ : al^ts 
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H ail, holjfr tights offspntig qf Heaven first-bornJ.^ 

Or ot cqj^eQjkl beam / ^ 

May I exptesfj thiee urJblamfed? since God is light, 

And never but in u^nappcoacWbi light 
Dwelt ftoih etemtt|, divelt wen^in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence mcreate i 
Or hear’st thoif rather" |mre Ethereal atream, 

Whose fountain whd shall tell? Before the sun, 

Before the Heav^n$J^thou wert, and at the voice 

Of* God, a$ With a mantle, didst mtest lo 

Xhe rising World of dark and deep, 

Won from tkpe void ipjf fortdjesfi fafinite 1 
Thee 1 rgjdsit nW friA {bolder V&jg, 

Escaped the 3t ^* an though d^ined 
Itt that ob3cutyj. s<^ou Er^ while, in ji»y flight, 

Through utter end ihijough. middlew cWkhesjS home, 
Withiotlier notes than |o <he ' 

I sung of Chaos and eterpa^'Night;^"^. ^ 

Taught by the Heav enly to Wlture Awi i+ **- 
The dark de^«Snt, apd up tq^lpMifcepd, ao 

Though hard and rare : thee 1 revisit safe, 

And fe el^th v soyiiin vital lamp; but thou 


I— a 
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Revisit’st not these eyes, that rpll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veiled.^ Yet not the more 
Cesase I to wander where fhe Muses haunt 
Clea r sp ring, or shady gr^ye;"*t5fr sunny hill,f >^^t ^'yr^y 
^mit with the love of sacr ed |o ng; but^ chief ' ‘ 
?^'hee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wtfsh thy, hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit; nor,,aQmetimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fcite, 

Sp were I equalled with tlJem ip renoyrn, 

Bliqd Thamyris and blind Maonides, ^ ' ' 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old: 

Then feed :pn “thoughts that voluntary mpye 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakefqL^lrd 
Sings dark ling , and in shadiest covert hid * 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the yfgr 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vegaal bloom, or summer’s rose, ^ 

Or flocks, or herds, pr human f^e divine y ^ 

^ But cloud instead and ever-du^g dark , 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men ‘ 

: Cut off, and, for the bobl^jof^knowMi^^ 

Of Natur e’s works. to <me Expunged And^ ra sed. ' 
And wisdom at-one entianOe qu^e shut out 
So much the rather thou;**f<^estial Light, ^ 
Shine inwkfd, and the mind through aH her powers 
Irradiate: there piant 

Purge and disperse, that I may sefe and tejl 
Of things invisible to- mortal sight- ' 


Vi /, 't - 


30 




40 


50 



Now had the Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure Em^reail where he sits 

High throned above all highth, b^nt down his eye, 

His own works and their works a-t once to view : 

About him all the* Sanctities of Heaven 

Stood thick as stars, an d Jror fi^his, sight received 

‘Beatitude past utterance i*' oh his right 

'The radiant image of his:glory sat, 

His only Son.* Ojp Earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two • • 

Of mankhid, in the Happy Oarden placed, 

Reaping immort^ fruits of jqy and love, 
Uninterrupted jo/, unri\#ille<d love, 

In blissful solitude. ;He then surveyed 
Hell and the gulf between, arid Satan there, 
Coasting the wall 8f Heafen on Jhis side Night 
In the dun^air sublipae, and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 
On the bafe outside of this World, tliat seemed 
Firm land imbosomed without firmament, 

Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, pi;^sent,*{y$ure,, he beholds, 

Thus to his pi^y foreseeing spiike ; 

“Cfnly-begotten Son, seest thou what rage 
Transports our Xdver^ary? w&om no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of H ell, ^ normal! the chains^ 
IJpaped on bini there, nor yet the. main Aby^s 
Wide^,int^prupt, can hold ; he seems 

On desperate revenge, that 'shall redound ^ ^ . - 
tJpon his Oivn' rebellious head; - And now, 

Through aij Restraint brolte loose, he "v^lngs his way 
Not Heaven, in the precincts of light, 



6 Wradis^ itoST./ 

Directiy 

And MstaL, to., , . 

If him by'i^ybe , . 

By* som(6 ;felse -itnleTpafv^); '5^4, \ 

For h^ah ^ndi gi^ng lie;^ ; i ■ ' 

And easily;; transgrie^.\i 


90 


TOO 


M^ose tuttfe o 
All he iEsoutd hUiiV ; 

Sufficient to luwe sfot)^ l^Ug^ ' ' 

Such I.dreated all the elhl^l^J^^^^ ',. , 

Aud Spirits, bdth the^tu whib.. stoi^ an^ 'thgitt affio ,f aili<al ; 
Freely, . ffiey atoqd; ^hd^ stpo|, ’f«M;.*, ,.' , -i 

Not free^ w^t prbof cpul3*^t&j^' havb" giyef(^^^^^ 
pr true 'aUegian«^^hst^t',f^t^'_i^.j,|lc>ii^,,,^"''^ ’ , 

Where ohly wKat they nfi§^s%u^*;:iiip^I^Pi 

'XT-, 1 . 4 , "-ll Jaill 


Wh^ wiil hhd .ieasbh^rlajwjt' ijj^^jis C ; 

Usele^ Undiyjiih; pf ' ' 

Made p^ive ^hoth^ .hlid-)^ 

Not n^>.:;i't^jf''“^“^'^''- 
So "wdie 'eteH^M 
. Tbeuf 


Their w%; 
Cfr hi^ , .i(<r 
Their ovh; 
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They trespass, authors to themselves, in all, 

Botl^ what they j&dfe apd what they e|ioose ; for so 
I formed them free,^d ftee thi^ most remain 
Till they enthrall thenudves : I else must cfami^ 

Their nature, and*rev0ke the ht^ decree 
Unchangeable^ eternal, 9rdaine4 , 

The»r freedoms ^the^^thems^lj^s oisia^ed their fall 
T he fiytj ^rt. biF* their sugg^on'^fSl, 

Self-templed, seljr-depraved ; Map fells, ^ceived, 130 
By the other firsts Man therefore shall^find ‘ *, 

The other, non^ In menqr and |tistice both, 

Through Heaven and Earth,* so shall my glory eaceli 
But. mercy, Wt and laji:, sltali brightest shinej' 

Thus While God spake am^sial fragrance filled 
All Beavmt, fod ^ the blessed Spirits dect 
Sense of ne"^ joy ineffab^ iBffused ^ * 

Beyond coa ^r^ e^ die Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ] in^ him all his Bather shone 
Substantiady exia’^ed; and in his fece 140 

Divine compaB|ion Visibly appeared. 

Cove withotit tod,' and "lyithput measure grace ; 
Whic|i^ ,nttei^r thflis^ihe to hisf- Father spake: 

word » which -closed 
'Hiy |j3mo se^tofe, ‘should hnd grace,* 

For wfaMi ]biO%Htoyob dAd,Eattli 'Shall high extol 
„ fj^ypra^ie^ ianoaserab^ simad * 

Of hyoms'and lidded WjgSf, wherewith thy thronn 
Skicoaapassto'' theeitoer blest, 

Thy crea^ *<*6 

FaU ffkud^ thouj^ jetoed 

Witii his f«r. 

That jfw*l|6 htt judge 
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Of all things made, ^nd judgest only right 1 
Or shall the Adversary thus obtam t ‘ 

His end, and frustrate iiine? shall^he fulfil 
His malice, and thy goodness bnng to naught? 

Or proud return, though to his heavier ‘'doom, 

Yet with revenge accomplished, and to Hell , i6o 

Draw after him the whole face of mdnkind, 

By him corrupted? or jjdlt thou thyself 
Abolish tj;iy creation, and unmake, ^ 

For him, what fof thy glory thou hast made? 

So should thy goojdnes^ and thy greatne^j^ both 
Be questioned and blasphemed without defence.” 

To whoip the great Creator thifs replied : * 

“O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight, 

Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 

My word, my wisdom, and effedlual might, 170 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all < 

As my eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Man shall not quite, be lost, buc saved who will; 

Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed. Once more I will renew 
His laps^^owers, though forfeit, and enthralled 
By sin to foul exorbitant 'desires ^ r 
Upheld by me, yet once more he sha^ stand 
On even ground against his ^mortal foe; 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 186 

His fal{en condition is,, and to me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but me; 

Some I have chosen of pe<;uli|j grace. 

Elect above the rest; s<n is tny will: 

The rest shil hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
The incensed Deity, white offered grace 
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Invites ; for I will clea^ their senses dark, 

What may suffice, %nd soften stony hearts 

To pray, repent, andsbring obedfence due, 190 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured wijjii sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be ^ow, mine eye not shut. 

And I will pla^je within them as a guide 
My umpire Conscience ; whom if they will hear, 

Light after light •well used they shall attain, • 

And to^the end persisting safe arrive. 

This my long sufferance and my#day of grace 
They who neglect and scorrt shall never taste; 

But hard 6e hardened, blirfd be blinded more, 200 

That they may stumble on, and deeper fall ; 

And none but sufh from mercy I exclude. 

But yet all is not done. Man, disobeying, 

Disloyal breaks his fealty, and sins 
Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 

Affecting Godhead, and so, losing all, 

To expiate his treason hath naught left, 

^ut, to destruction sacred and devote, 

He with his whole posterity must die - 

Die he or justice mustj unless for him 210 

Son^ other, abl^^ind as willing, pay 

The rigid sati^ction, deaths for death. 

Say, Heavenly powers, where shall we find such love ? 
Which of ye will be mortjJ^ to,,redeem ^ 

4 ^an*s mortal crime, and just the unjust to save? 

Dwells in all Heaven chajjity so dear?” 

He asked, but all the HeavefUy quire stqpd mute, ^ 
And silenCe was in Heaven; on Man's behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appeared — 

Muchjesg that durst ^ upon his own head draw 


220 
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The deadly forfeitui^, .and irans^tt^ 

And now without redemptjOT.itf nfi^lai 
Must have beeh Ipist; ad/lidjdd jfo 
By dooih severe, hid * / 

In whom "the fuldess dwells ^f love divki^;^ . / 

His dearest mediadoh thus.ceiiew^irt "' t 
“Father, thy word .^SsSd, Man shair find graciej 
And shall grace not find meins, ^ that finds, her way^ 
The speedi(?st/of thy.wingfed messengers, , 

To visit all thy Vereatpres, and all . ’ 

Comes unpreyented, unimplofed, junsOt%hl*?; ^ 

Happy for/Mani so coming I • He her iid 
Can* never -s^elr, iohc0 dead m*'sins ind Jpit j 
Atonement for hiinself, Or Bering meet| -i ; 

Indebted and {Undone hath hone^ to bring-" 

Behold me, th^: me for him, 

I offer; on me let thine anger fall;' 

Account me Mart i I .for his sake will l^ave' 

Thy bosom, and this gfory next to thee T ; , S ' 
Freely put , off, ' and fpr him lasdy,8ie‘. i > - - 

Well pleased? on me let 
JJnder his gloomy power I stoll. 

Lie, vanquished; ; tbo'pj h^stj^yettf 

in^mvself. for 'ever: l^ear /S " ' 


230 


,240 


All that; 

Thou wilt; not ^ 

His prhy,^ not iuifef 

For ever ■ 

Bfit I- shall '■ ' _ _ 

'Death. 


^ e .1 

aj 


250 
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I through the ample sC^r^ in triutaipl) high 
Shall lead Hell ts^tive m^ugre Hell, and show 
The powers, oT Hailmess boui^d.* Thou, at the sight 
pleased, out of Heaven shalt Joofc ddwn and smile, 
While, by thee^&ised, I ruin all my 
Peath last,, add with his camgse ^lut the gjave; 

Then, widi the mdltituad of*my“redoemed,’ 260 

Shall enter Heaven, long absent, and Vetiirn, 

Father, to see tby face, whereid'no clond 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assuAS 
And reconeflenj^t : wbith shall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy entire.** 

His words here endSd; but, his'^ meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and Breathed immortal Idve 
To mortal men, above which only sbone 
Filial obedience ; ^ a sacrifice 

Glad to b« pffere^ he attends the will 270 

Of his great Father. Admiration seized 
All Heaven, whai this might mean, and whither tend, 
Wondering; *but SOqn the Almighty thus replied : 

• ‘‘O thou In Heaven "ai)d Earth the only peace 
Found *out 7 pr mankind und^ wmth, O thou 
My sole com^d^^entjel wejli thou know*st how dear 
To me are aU‘ my, \^orks; ^por Man tl>e leasts 
Though last;ci|ated^'titot.f^ him^l apare 
^ fThe^ figpm bosoim'iaittd bAndi, save, ' 

By losing a, while, Whpile race-lost ! ^ 2S0 

Thou tbexeToie, wbo^^lhou redeem, 

Their natii^ ^ 

And be 

Made seed, 

$y room 

The aU Adm*s son. 
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As in him perish all pien, so in thee, 

,As from a second root, shall be restoue<f 
As many as are restored^ without tfiee, none. 

His crime makes guilty all his sons ; thy merit, 
Imputed, shall absolve them who renounoe 
Their own both righteous a»d uryighteous degds, 
And live in tUee transplanted, and fro^m thee 
Receive new life. So Man, as is most just, 

Shall satisfy for Man, be judged and die, 

And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransomed •with his own dey life; 

^So Heavenly love shall outdo Hellish hate. 

Giving to (kath, and dying to redeem, 

So dearly to redeem what Hellish hate 
So easily destroyed, and still destroys ^ 

In those who, when they may, accept not grace. 
Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume • 
Man’s nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 

Because thou hast, though throned in highest filiss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
God-like fruition, quitted all to save 

..A world from utter loss, and hast been found 

# ' 

By merit more than birthright Son of God — 
Found worthiest to be so by being go%d, 

Far more than great or higlv; because in^thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds ; » 
Therefore thy humiliatioi^ sb^ exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to' this throne: 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate, iere shplt reign 
Both God a%d Man, Soft bpth of God and Man, 
Anointed universal King.' AH pqw^ ^ " v * * 

I give tthee ^ reign for ever, and^ assume . 

Thy merits ; under thee, as Head supreme, . 
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Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Doininions, I reduce; 320 
All knees to thdb^hall bow of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Eartlv, or under dEarth in HelL 
When thou, attended gloriously from Heaven, 

Shalt in the sky ‘'appear, and from fhee send 
The stimn^pning Archaggels proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal, forthwitfi from all winds 
The living, and forthwitfi the cited dead 
Of all past ages^^ to the general doom 
Shall hasten: such a peal shall rouse *tlSeir sleep. 

Then, all thy gaints assembled, jthou shalt judge 330 
Bad men and Angels; they arraigned shall sink 
Beneath tlfy sentence f Hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut Meanwhile 
The World shall^bum, and from her ashes spring 
New ‘Heaven and Eartlf, wherein the just shall dwell, 
And after*, all their tribulations long 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 

With Joy and Love triumphing, and fair Truth* 

Ihen thou thy regal sceptre shalt lay by, 

‘'For regal sceptre then no more shall need; 340 

God shall be all in all. But all ye gods, 

Adore him who, td compass all this, dies; 

Ad^re the Son, pnd honour him as me/^ 

No sooner had the , Almighty ceased, but — all 
‘^The multitude of Angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers wijhqu^ number, sweet „ 

%.As from blest voices, uttering joy — Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud l^psannas filled 
The eternal regions. LOwly revereiit ^ 

TowariJ^ throne they bow, and to the ground 350 
With solemn adomtion down they cast 
Their crowns fnw;ove with A^^arant and gold: 
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Immortal amarant, a flower which one 
sin Paradise, fast by the Tr^ bf Life, ^ r 
^egan to blooih, but sboti for Man*% offence 
To H^ven removed, where first it grew, thete grows * 
And flowers aloft, 'shading &e l^oiiht of ^ 

And where the Riy^r pi :tAii^ through midst qf Heaven 
Rolls o^'er Elyafen ;flo^e^ am sfreaih. 

With these that.neyer " 360 

Bind their jespl'ehd^ht locks, with;beams. 

Now in loose garfehds thick thrown the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shbne,^, 

Impurpled witli celestial roses •smiled.; \ _ 

Theh, crowngd again, their goM^ liatps ^ey\foOk, 

Harps ever tuned^Jhat glittering^ byHhoit ^idev ^ ' 

Like quivers, hung} and, with preamble 
Of charming syrriphohy they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken rapttrres\high^; 


No voice exempt, no voice but well cbtildr join , . 
Melodious part; such concord. is in I^eayCn/ 

Thee, Father, first they 'sung^ Omnifioteht; ' 
Immutable, Immortal, .Infinite, ^ ;T 
Eternal King; thee, Author pf 
Fountain of ,lighiinhy^lf inTO”i^^^ ; - 

Amidst the glb|ii^s;jjnghtn^t ^ 

Throned ihaCc^s f '' 
The full bla^ .of cic^ 

Dra^yn rbuth§‘;aVoutl^^^'^ 

Dark with 


Yet dazzle 
Approach r*‘ 

Tbw next 
Begottw. Sdtf, 

In vifhose cohsptcuQt^ 


1 ' 
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Made visible, the Almighty Father shines, < 
lyhom else no creature can behold ; <m ,thee , 

Impressed the efful^^ce of hp gloiry i^bid^s j 
Transfused on thee, hia gmple’^^ifit re^ts; , , 

He Heaven of Heavei^, ahd .^i.the. pj^hrs therein, '390 
By thee created ; and Jjy. th^ thfdv \ 

The aspiring Pomiwatiofts, ,, 'Thpurtha.t dj^jr 
Thy 'Father’s <ffe^dful thdadej^ ^^trihot, ipW, 

Nor, sfcp thy flying chariojj-wh^i^ thSt shpcJc , 
Heaven’s' everlasting frame, while p’a the necks 
Thou drov’st of w^ing Aiigela^di^rrayed. 

Back froni phrsuit, thy powpre; with- loud acclaim 
Thee oqly extolted, -B^ 'of,thy Father's, might, 

To execute |i)^rc6., vengeance ,on his Foes ; 

Not id oii,: Man<j hiin, jhrough t^ malice fallen, 400 
Father of hiiercy/aSi. gr^i^ ,thod didst not doom 
So strictly, but pahcft mere to pity incline. 

No sooner iij|d thy arid' only Son 
Perceiye” thee purpled.- jiot; tot doom frail Man 
So stdcdy ,but,TDtih^;.mQj:e .to ipity inclined,. 

He, tO 'appef^ ,thy..wmt^ and 'end the strife , 

Of mercy ja^|tJ^,tic^^^,.^y face\discm^ 

Regardless ^^^i;iidi^;wher«^ 

, Second,' . 

' ForpA^S'.'^dS^a ;Oj^im^^jn»^fed,.-love'l / ' 410 

iove,-:^P^|^^"^9 bO d<him|d 
’ Hail,' Sdi'i^:^iod S^yiptd j^’mettJ' T^ 

|haU • 

Hehcefprthl ghd 4 ieTsi,>sif^lj^i^'!^rp 
Forget, I ' ' 

Meanwhile^ 
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Of this round World, whose first convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed t • 420. 

From Chaos and the inj;oad of Darkness old, 

Satan alighted walks. A globe far off 
It seemed j now seems a boundless cov.tinent, 

Dark, waste, and wild, und6r the frown of Night 
Starless exposed, and evqr-tlireat^ningv storms'* 

Of Chaos blustering round, incfcment sk/; 

Save on that side which froiji the wall of Heaven, 

Though (ftstant sar, some small reflection gains 
Of glimmering air less vexed with tempest loud^ 

Here walked the Fiend at ^rge in spacious field. 430 
As when a vulture on Imaus,,bred, c 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or^yeanltrfg kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains ^ 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light; 

So, on this windy sea of land, the Fiend 440 

Walked up and down alone, bents^n his prey; 

Alone, for other creature , in this place, 

Living or lifeless, tp be found was none-* 

None yet; but store hereaft<er from the Earth 
Up hi^er like aerial vapours flew 
Of all things transitory ^nd vain, when sin 
With vanity had filled the works of men: 

Both all things vain, ar^ who in vdin thin^ 

Built their flSnd hopes of glory or lasting fen^e, 

Or happiness in this or the. other life. " 45^ 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
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Of painful superstition and blind zeal, 

Naught seeking but the praise of n!en, here find 
rit retribution, emifty as their djeds; 

All the unaccomplished works of Nature’s hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed. 

Dissolved on Ecfrth, fleet hitler, and in vain, 

Till final di»solution^ wa»der ^ere ; 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have dreamed : . 
Those argent fields more likely habitants, 460 

Translated saints* or middle Spirits, holjJ,^ 

Betwixt .the angelical and hjuman kind. 

Hither, of ill-jofhed sons and dau^ters born, 

First from t{;ie ancient *worli those giants came, 

With many a vain exploit, though then renovfned; 

The builders next of Babel on the plain 

Of Sennaar, and 9 *tll mtk vain design 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build; 

Others came’ single: he who, to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into iEtna flames, 470 

Empedocles; and he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leaped into the sea, 

Cleombrotus; and many more, too long, 

Embryos and idiots, .eremites and friars, 

White, black, and grey,, with all their trumpery. 

Here ^lilgrims roarrif that strayed so far to seek 
Ip Golgotha him dead Vho Iwes in Heaven ; 

• And tHby who, to be sure of Paradisfe, 

Dying put on the weeds of Oominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 480 

They pass the planets sevJn, and pass the fixed, • 

And that crj^stalline sphere whos^ balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved; 

And now Saint Peter at Heaven’s wicket seems 
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To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of Heaven's ascent they lift thfcir feet, ^when, lo ! 

A violent cross wind frpm either coast 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry, 

Into the devious air. Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, xnth their wearers, tost 490 

And fluttered into rags ; then rUiqufs, beads. 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardoiis, bulls. 

The sport of winds: all these, upwhirled aloft, 

Fly o'er%e backside of the World far off 
Into a limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools*; to {ew unknown 
Lx/ng after, now unpeopled apd untrod. 

All this ’dark globe the Fiend found as he passed ; 

And long he wandered, till at last a gleam 

Of dawning light turned thitherward hi haste 500 

His travelled steps. Far distant he descries. 

Ascending by degrees magnificent 

Up to the wall of Heaven, a structure high; 

At top whereof, but mor^ rich, appeared 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate, 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellished; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitable on Earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn. 

The stairs were suck as whereon Jacob Saw jio 

Angela ascending apd dtescending, bands 
Of guardians bright, wh%p liSe from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, in the gf Luz 
Dreaming by night un^er the open sky, 

And waking cried, fe l&e gate of Heaven.” 

Each stair mysteriously was meant^ not stood 
There always, but drawn up to Heaven sometimes 
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Viewless; and underneath a bright sea flowed 

Oi jasper, or of l4quid pearl, whereon 

Who alter came from^ Earth sailing arrived, 520^ 

Wafted by Angels, or flew o^er the lake, 

Rapt in a chariot «drawn by fiery steeds. 

The stairs were then let dowi^ whether to dare 
The Fiend l?y ea^ asceift, onaggravate 
His sad exclusion from the^ doors of bliss y 
Direct against wlycW opened from beneath, 

Just o’er the blissful seat of Paradise, # • 

A passage down^to the fiarth, a passage wide; 

Wider by far than that of ajter-times 

Over Mount«Siofi, and^ though that were large, 530 

Over the Promised Land to God so dear ; * 

By which^ to visit oft those happy tribes, 

On high behests h& Angtls to and fro 
Passed frequgnt, and his eye with choice regard, 

From Paneas, the fount of Jordan’s flood, 

To Beersifba, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Egypt and the Arabitfn shore. 

Scf wide the opening seemed^ where bounds were set 
To darkness, such as bound the ocean wave. 

Satan from hence,- on. the lower stair,, 540 * 

That scaled by steps of gold to Heaven»gate, 

Ix>oks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all riiis Wortd at once. when a scout, 

‘^Through dark and desert wavs with peril gone 
iyi night, at last by break 01 chfeerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some high-dimbing hill, 

Which to his eye discovers uhawye 

The goodly ^jtospect of sctue foreign land 

First seen) or some rendwned metropolis 

With glistering spires and ptanacles adorned, 550 


2 — 2 
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Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams: 

Such wonder seized, though after Heaven seen, 

The Spirit malign, but much more^envy seized, 

At sight of all this World beheld so fair. 

Round he surveys (and well might where he stood, 

So high above the circling ?canopy 
Of Night’s extended shade") froih easteAS point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the hoiiion; then from pole to pole 560 

He views in breadth ; ^ and, without longer pause, 

Down right into the World’s^ first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds ^ith ease ' 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way 

Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 

Stars distant, but nigh-hand seemed other worlds. 

Or other worlds they seemed, or happy isles.^ 

Like those Hesperian Gardens famed of old, 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales,' 

Thrice happy isles; but 'who dwelt happy there 570 
He stayed not to inquires Above them all 
The golden sun, in splendour likest Heaven, 

Allured his eye. Thither his course he bends, 

Through the calm firmament (but up or down, 

By centre or eccentric, hard to t^ll, 

Or longitude) where the great luminary, 

Aloof , the vulgar constellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 

Dispenses light from far. Th^y, as they move 
Their starry dance in i^^umbers that compute 580 

Days, months, and years, tOwiVds his all-cheering lamp 
Turn swift their various motions^ or are turned 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
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The Universe, and to each inward j)art 
With gentle penelrajion, though unseen, 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep; 

S9 wondrously was set his station bright. 

There lands the^ Fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in thy sun^s lucetf orb 
Through his gla^d cptic*tube^yet never saw. 590 

The place he found beyond expression bright, 

Compared with q^ght on Earth, metal or stone ; 

Not all parts like, but all alike informed • 

With radiant li^t, as glowing iron^with fire: 

If metal, part seemed gold, .part silver clear; 

If stone, caAuncle moSt oft chr)'solite, ^ 

Rul)y or topaz, to the twelve that shone 
In Aaron’s breast-plate, and a stone besides. 

Imagined rather oS than elsewhere seen — 

That stone, qt like to that, which here below Coo 

Philosophers in vain so long have sought; 

In vain, fhough by their powerful art they bind 

Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound 

Ifl various shapes old Proteus from the sea, 

Drained through a limbec to his native form. . 

What wonder then if iftlds and regions here 
Breatlje forth elixir ^ure, and rivers run 
Potable gold, when, wilji one virtuous touch, 

The ai^,h-chemic sun, so far from us remote. 

Produces, with terrestrial humour mixed, • 610 

gere in the dark so many precious things 
Of colour glorious and effect so rare? 

Here matter new to gaze the Dejil met 
Undazzied. -Far and widc^his eye command#; 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 

But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
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Culminate from the equator, as^they now 
Shot upward still direct, whence no tvaj round 
Shadow from body opacjae can fallt; and the air, 

Nowhere so clear, sharpened his visual ray 620 

To objects distant far, whereby he sodh, 

Saw within ken a glorious TAngel stand. , 

The same whom John sayf also in the |un. 

His back was turned, but not his brightness hid; 

Of beamjng sunny rays a golden tiar « 

Circled his heah,^' nor less his' locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with W’ngs 
Lay waving round : on some great charge employed 
He seemed^ or fixed in cogitation^ deep. * 

Glad was the Spirit impure, as now in hope 630 

To find who might direct his vrandering flight 
To Paradise, the happy -seat of Man, 

His journey’s end, and our beginning woe. 

But first he casts to change bis proper shape, 

Which else might work ^ him dai^er or delay: 

And now a stripling Cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused; so well he feigned. 

Under a coronet his flowing hair ^ ,^640 

In curls on either cheel^ played ; t wings he wore 
Of mafiy a coloured plume sprinkled with gold, t 
His habit fit for speed succinct 5 apd held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand^ 

He dr^w not nigh unh^rd^^ "tfee Angel feright, 

Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned, 

Admonished by his ear, and sfeafglit /was kn^wp 
The Archangel Uriel f one of the aeven 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to his throne,^ 
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Stand ready at c6mmand|j and are Jiis eyes 650 

That rpn througU ajl. the Heavens, or down to the Eartb^-^ 
Bear his swift errands over moist and dry, 

0 /er sea and land. Him Satan thus accosts : 

“Uriel! for of those seven Spirits that stand 
In sight of ppd^sAigh throng gloriously bright, 

Thi . first art wo|p ttis gr^t aflthentic will 
Interpreter through highest Heaven to bring, 

Where all his S^s thy embassy attend; 

And here art likeliest by supreme deer^* 

Like honour to^ obtain, and as hi^ eye 660 

To visit oft this^new creation round; 

Unspeakable desire to*see ^nd know . 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly Man, 

His chief delight and favour, him for whom ■ 

All these his works so wondrous he ordained, 

Hath brought .me« from the quires of Cherubim 

Alone thus wandering; Brightest Seraph, tell 

In which of all these shining o^s hath Man 

His fixM seat ; or fixM seat hath none, 

l?ut all these shining orbs his choice to dwell; 670 

That I may find him, and with secret gaze 

Or , opep admiration 'Inm behold 

On wjbpm the grej^ Creator hath bestowed 

Worlds, and 0^ wlmm'iliath all these graces poured; 

'that both in him and all things, as is. meet, 

The Universal Maker we n\^y ;praise; 

4J/ho justly hath driypii :out his rebd foes 
To deepest /Heil^ apd, th^t loss, 

Created this new happy of Merl 

To serve^Hhn hetter|::,il«^isCaTe all his ways!'* 680 

" So; spake the false dissembler unperceived; 

For lieithgt man poir Angel can discern 
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Hypocrisy, the only eyil that w£^ks 
\ Invisible, except to God alone, r 
By his permissive will, through Heacen and Earth; 

And oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Siiriplicity * , 

Resigns her charge, while (Goodness thmks np ill 
Where no ill seems: whicli now for bnc^ beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted Spirit of all in Heaf/en; 

Who to the fraudulent impostor foul, 

In his uprightness, answer thus returned;*. 

“Fair Angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby tcf glorify ^ 

The great Work-master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather jnerits ^praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone, «• 

To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps,^ 700 
Contented with report, Ijear only in Heaven; 

For wonderful indeed are all his works, 

Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
< Flad in remembrance always with ^delight 1 
But what created mind can comprehend . 

Their number, or the wisdom infinite^. 

That brought them forth, bpt hidt? their c^^uses deep? 

I saw #hen at his word the formless mass, ^ 

. This World’s material rapuld,rcame to a heap; 

Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 7S5 

Stood nuled, stood vast infinitude confined; 

Till at his ^cond biddmg Datoess fled, 

Light shone, and order from ofedrder sprung.* , 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements — earth, flood, air, fire;, 
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And this ethereal quinte^ence of IJeaven 
Hew upward, spitit^d with various forms, 

That rolled orbicular,* and turned to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move; 

Each had his place appointe<L each his course; 720 
The rest in, circuit walls Jthis 5 jni verse. 

Look downward f>n \hat glgbe* whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines: 

That place is Einrth, the seat of Man; that ligljt 
His day^ which else, as the other hemisphere, 

Night would invade; but there fh^ neighbouring moon 
(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes, and, hef monthly round • 

Still ending, still renewing, through mid Heaven, 

With borrowed ligjjt herncountenance triform 730 

Hence fills and empties, to enlighten the Earth, 

Ai<f in her pale dominion checks the night. 

That spot to which I point is Paradise, 

Adames abode; those lofty shad^ his bower, 
lliy way thou canst not miss; me mine requires.” 

Thus said, he turned; and Satan, bowing low, 

As to superior Spirits ^s wont 4 n Heaven, 

Where honour due and reverence none neglects, 
Tooktleave, and tq^vard the coast of Earth beneath, 
Down from th^ ecliptic^ sped^ with hoped success, 740 
^'fhrows his steep flight in many an aery wheel, • 

Nor stayed till on Niphates’.top^hc lights. 
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Satan, now in prospect of Ed^, and^nigh th^place ^hcrc he must 
now attempt the bold enterprise whinj? he undcrto^ alone against God 
and Man, falls into many doubts with himself, and many passions — 
fear, envy, and despair; but at length confirms hin^elf in evil ; journeys 
on to Paradise, wkaee outward prospect and situation is described ; 
overleaps the bounds; sits, in .the shape of a cormorant, oi» the Tree 
of Life, as highest in the harden, to look about ^lini. The Garden 
de^ribed; Satan's first sight of Adim and Eve; Jhis wonder at their 
excellent form«and happy state, but ^ith resolution to work their fall ; 
overhears their discourse ; thence gathers that the Tree of Knowledge 
was forbidden them to eat of under penalty of death, and thereon 
intends to found his temptation by sedlcing tlfbm to transgress; then 
leaves them a while, to know further of their slate by some other 
means. Meanwhile Uriel, descending on a sw.lr^a.n,'* warns Gabriel, 
who had in charge the gate of Paradise, that some evil Spirit had 
escaped the Deep, and passed at noon by his Sphere, in the shape of a 
good Angel, down to Paradis^"* discovered after by his furious gestures 
in the mount. Gabriel promises to find him ere morning. Night 
coming on, Adam and Eve discourse of going to their rest: their bower 
described; their evening warship. GabrieJ, drawing forth his bands of 
night-watch to walk the rounds of Paradise, appoints two strong Angels 
to Adam’s bower, lest the evil Spirit should be^here doing socc^ harm 
to Adam or Eve sleeping: there they find him at the ear of Eve, 
tempting^her in a dream, and bring him, though unAfilling, to Gabriek; 
by whom questioned, he scornfully answers, prepares resistance, but, ' 
hindered by a sign from Heavqft, files out of Paradise. 
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O FOR that warning vqice, wfiich he who saw 
The nApdfcalypsft he^rd cry in Heaven aloud, 
Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, * 

Came furious down to be revenged on men, 

*‘Woe to the inhabitants^' on Earth I that now, 
While time was, our first parents had been warned 
The coming ot'irfieir secret foe, and scaped, 

Haply s(T scaped, his mortal snare I For now 
Satan, now first inflamed with ftge, came down, 
The tempter ere the accuser of mankind, 

To wreak on innocent frail Man his loss 
Of that first battle, an€ his flight to Hell; 

Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though bold 
Far off and fearlesS, nor with cause to boast, 

Begins^ his dir^ attempt ; whfch, nigh the birth 
***Now rolling, boHs in his tumultuous breast. 

And like a devilish engine bacb^ recoils 
Upon himself. Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, an^ from the bottom stir 
The hell within him; for|^ithin ^im Hell ^ 

He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
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By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered; walfes the bitfer meirvory 
Of what he was, what and what^must be 
Worse: of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue 1 
Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved Uok he fixeA &d ; 

Sometimes towards Heave* and^the /ulLblazftig sun, 
Which now sat high in his rfferidian tower: 30 

Then, much revolving, thus in sighs be^an: 

“ O thbu that, •with surpassing glory crowned, 

Look’st from thy sole dominion like the ^od • 

Of this new World; at whosf sight all the stars 
xitde their diminished heads;, to ^hee I •calif 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun, to ^eU thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance^from ^hat state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy spher^.^ 

Till pride and worse ambition threw rn^ "down, 40 

Warring in Heaven against Heaven^s matdhles^^King! 

Ah, wherefore? He deSbrved no .such 'return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence; and with his good 
Upbraided none; npr was his sei^ice hard,. 

What could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense^ and ^ay bin? thanks. 

How diie ? Yet all his go<Jd proved ill ift me, 

And vjrought but malice. ^ JLifted up so ^high, 

I sdeined subjection, ajafl. thought one step higher 
Would set me highest,, ahd in^a-i moment qhit 
The d^t immense of ^dless igrattiude, . ' 

So burdensime, still paying, 'l^pT to 
Forgetful what from him I still recei^ j 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
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Ey owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged— what budicn then?, 
oil, had his powArful^ destiny ordained 
Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 
Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 6o 

Ambition. Yet w|;:y not? some other power 
,As great might l^ve* aspited, and me, though mear 
Drawn to his p»t. But otSSr powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm^d. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? 
Thou hadst, Whom hast t^du then, or what, to accuse, 
But HeavenVi free lov» deajt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate, 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 70 

Nay, cursed be thdu; since against his thy will 
Chose freely ^hat it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable r*WliiGh way shall I fly 
Infinite, w^ath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell j myselT am Hell ; 

Ahd, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To wbich .the Hell I',sfiirer seems a Heaven. 

O, then, at last relent 1 Is there no place 

Left for repentance,*^ none for pardon left? So 

None left but by submfesion;^and that word 

TBisdain forbid^sr ixie, and my dr^d of shame 

'j^ong the Spirija? hen^h, whorti I seduced 

With other .jpromises .'and Other 

Than to submit, boasting ^ could subdue 

The Omnipotent j^y "me^they little know k 

Ho^ dearly t . ;that; boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 
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While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and scefptre high Mvanced, 90 

The lower still I fall, only supreme * ^ * 

In misery : such joy ambition finds ! 

But say I could repent, and could obyiin 
By act of grace my formei# state ; hovi ^on 
Would highth recal high t^ouglits, ^pvi\soon^ unsay 
What feigned submission sw^e! Ease f/ould recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void— 

For nevtfr can /yie reconcilement grow * 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so (kep — 
Which would but lead me to a worse refapse 100 

•^'^d heavier fall : so should I purchase »deaj; 

Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my Punisher; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from bagging, epeace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, exiled, his new deliglftf'^ 

Mankind created, and for him this World! 

So farewell hope, and mifh hope farewell fear, 

Farewell remorsel All good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good: by thee at least no 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As Man ere long and this new WorW shall know.'' 

Thus while he spake, ea^h' passion dinfcmed his face,^ 
Thrice"^ changed with pale— ire, eiivy, aqd despair* 

Which marred his borrowed* visage, and betrayed 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld; 

For Heavenly minds from suCh distempers foul 
Are ever (j/ear, Wherfof he^pon aware 
Each perturbation smoothed with outward calm, 123 
Artificer of fraud; and was the first 
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That practised falsehood ^under saintly show, 

EJeep malice to conceal, couched with revenge: 
Yet not enough had 4)ractised t<^ deceive 
Uriel, once warned; whose eye pursued him down 
'rile way he went,* and pn the Assyrian mount 
Saw him disfigured, more tha^ could befall 
Spirit of happy s/^rt:* his •gestures fierce 
He marked and^ad demeanour, then alone, 

As he supposed,^ all unobserved, unseen. 

So on he fares, and to the border conti'S 
Of Edert, where delicious Paradise* 

Now nearer,, crowns with h<y enclosure green, 

As with a rifral ^ounef, th« champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied; ancl overhead up-grew 
Insuperable hif^hth of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine," and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan •scene, and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody tli€^tre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung; 

Which to our general’ ^re gave prospect large 


Into his nether empire neighbouring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest tre^s, loaden witfi fairest fruit, 

''iflbssoms and frifits at once of golden hue, 
j^peared, with gay enamelled cdlours mixed ; 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 150 
Than in fair evening cloudy or hiynid bow, 

When God hath showered^e earth: so love%r seemed 
That landskip. And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
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Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair; now gentle gales, 

'Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope,* and now are past i6o 

Mozambic, off at sea north-easT' winds l^Iow 
Sabaean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest: with such delay 
Well pleased the9^ slack theit course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles: 

So entertained those odorous sweets the Fiend 

Who came their bane, though with theni be;ter pleased 

Than Asmodeus with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance 'sent 170 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bojjnd. 

Now to the ascent of that steep savag^ hill 
Satan had journeyed on, perfsive and slow; 

But further way found rf^ne; so thick entwined, 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and Ungling bushes had perplexed 
All path of man or beast that parsed that way, 

One gate there pnly was, and that looked east 
On the other side : which when the ^Xrch-Fdon saw, 

Due entrance he disdained]^ and in contefapt rHo 

At on^ slight' bound high overleaped , all* bound 
Of hill or highest wall, ^nd "sheer within - 
Lights on his fee!t. As when, a, |ir6wling wolf, 

, Whom" hunger drives hj sect new" haunt for prey, 
Watching Where shepherds p^ their fiocta at eye, . 

In hurdled cotes amid the field secure; \ * 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold; 
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Or as a thief, bent to uj;ihoard: the cash 
Qf some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barred and boked fast, fear no assault, 190 

In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles: 

So clomb this firft grand thief into God’s fold: 

So^n^ into his Church Icn^ hirelings dim b. 

Thence up he fl/iw,*and^on jSe Tree of Life, 

The middle tre^ and highest there that grew, 

Sat like a cormprant; yet not true life ^ 

Thereby regained, but sat devising deafti® 

To thefh who ^ived; nor on the yirtue thought 

Of that life-giving plant^ but only used ^ 

For prospect wfiat, wAl used, had been the pledge 200 

Of immortality. So little knows 

Any but God alone to ^alue right 

The good before Tiim, but perverts best things 

To worst aW^ or to their meanest use. 

Beneath him) with new" wonder, now he views, 

To all delight of human sense exposed, 

In narrow room Nature’s whol^^wealth ; yea, more — 

A Heaven on Earth; for blissful Paradise 

Of God the garden was, by him in the east 

Of Eden planted: Edin stretched her line 210 

From^Auran eastward to the royal towers 

Of great Seleucia, lujlt by Gijpcian kings, 

®r w^ere the Sons of feden long before , 

'TTwelt in Telass^r. In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden Gfcd ordained. 

Out of the fertile grduhd Jie caused to grow 
All trees of noblest kind far sigljf, smell, taste; 

And all amid them stoo(^^e Tree of Life, I"’ 

High eminent, btobmihg ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold; and next to life, 220 
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Our death, the Tree of Knowledge, grew fast by — 
Knowledge of good bought dear by kn<^wing ill. 
Southward through Eden' went a rivf»T large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulfed; for God tthd thrown 
That mountain as his garddn-mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through ^eins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a. rill 

Watered the gaftibn; thence united fell 230 

Down the steep glade, , and met the nether flood,' 

Which from his darksome passage now appears; 

And now, divided into four main Streams, ** 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needf' no account ; 

But rather to tell how, if art could tell", 

How from that sapphire fount the cri^^^^ooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plai*t, and fed 240 

Flowers worthy of Paradise; which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and ^ale, and plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote ,, 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place, 

A happy rural seat of variou^ view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; . 
Others ^whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

*Hung amiable — Hesperij^n faWes true, '250 

If true, herd only — and of delK^ous taste. ^ 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 
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Or palmy hillock; or tlje flowery lap 
Pf some irriguous valley spread hir store, 

Flowers of, all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o^r which the mantling vine 
I^ys forth jier purple grape, /and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; mea>iwliile murmifring waters fall 260 

Down the slop^ hills dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the fri^jg^d bank with myrtlj crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their sttdiims. 

The biMs theij quire apply; aits^ vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The tremblftig leaves,* whiie universal Pan, ^ 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal Spiijfig. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where l^roscrpin gathering flowers, 

Herself a fai*:ir flower, by gloomy Dis 270 

Was gathered— -which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek* her through the world; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and tffe inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive ; nor that Nyseian isle, 

Girt with the river Tr?ton, where old Cham, 

Who^ Gentiles Ammon call and IJbyan Jove, 

Hid Amalthea, ancl her florid son, 

Young Bacchu%, from *his stepdame * Rhea^s eye ; • 

' TRor :where AbaSsin kings their issue guard, • 280 

JMount Amara, though this by ?ome supposed 
^rue Paradise, under theJEthiop line 
By NiUis’ head, enclosed i^ith sjjining rock, 

A whole day*s journey hj^h, but wide retnotl 
From this* Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 
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Of living creatures, new to sight^nd strange. 

Two of far nobler sliape, erect and t^l, 

Vjod-like erect, with native honour ciad, 

In naked majesty seemed lords of all, 290 

And worthy seemed; for in their looks^c^vine 
The image of their glorious^i^Maker shone, ^ 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude ^vere^ and® pure — 

Severe, but in true ftliar freedom placed,^' 

Whence true authority in men; though both 
Not equaf, as tHek sex not equal seemed: 

For contemplation he 2^nd valour formed, ^ 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 

^rfe for God^ only, she for Godr- in liim. * 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 300 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine ^cks 
Round from his parted forelock manly *hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders l^ad: 

She, as a veil down to the slender waisv 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wantofe- ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils — which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 

And by her yielded, by him best feCeived, 

Yielded with coy submission, modest ^rid^ ^ 310 

And sweet, s reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious^ parts ^ere tfien condoled; 

Then was not guilty shame. Dishonest Aame 
Of Nature's works, ^ honodt disKonoufable, . 

Sin-bred, how have ye troublec^ all mankind 
^yVith sliows instead, mere sh6wS ,of seeming pure, 

And banishafl from man\ life Happie^^^ life, 

Simplicity and spotless innocence I . - . \ 

So passed they naked on, nor sliunned tlhe sight 
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Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill; 320 

Sp hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pa-- 
That ever since ih Iq^ve's embraps met : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Under a tuft of* shade that oft a green 
Stood whispering soft, hf a frtsh fountain-side, 

They sat them lown; and aOfter no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr, and make *01180 * 

More easy, wholesome thiret and appetite 330 

More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell. 

Nectarine fitiits,* whiclt thOi compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy banljf damasked with flowers. 

The savoury pulp^ they chew, and in the rind, 

Still as they thifsfed, scoop the brimming stream ; 

Nor gentle piirpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, •nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in hap^y nitfptlal league, 

.Alone as they. .About them frisking played 340 

All beasts of the earth, since wild, and, of all chase 
In wood or wilderne^^ forest or . den. 

Sport|ng the lipn ratnped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; ^ears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gaml:g)lled beftre thpiA; .th^f unwieldy elephant, , 

ITo make them, tnirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
jais lithe proboscis j close the ^ipent sly, 

Insinuatii^, wqy 6 With Gordian, twine 

His braided train; and fa^ guile 

Gave proof tunhe^d. onr the grass % 350 

Couched, and iiow filled: with pasture gazing sat, 

Or bedwafd ruminating;; for the sun, 
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Declined, was hastening now with prone career 
To the Ocean Isles, ind in the ascending scale 
«Of Heaven the stars that^ usher eveijin/ rose : 

When Satan, still in gaze as first he stood, 

Scarce thus at length failed speech recevered sad : 

‘‘ O Hell ! what do mine^^eyes with grief behold ? 

Into our room of bliss thiw high advanced 

Creatures of other mould, ESth-born pefciaps, 360 

Not Spirits, yet to Heavenly Spirits brigl^ 

Little inferior; *vhom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could dove, so lively shines * 

In them divine resemblance, gnd such grace 
"The hand that formed them on. thfcir shape hath poured. 
Ah ! gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when ^'1 these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe^ 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy: 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured 370 

Long to continue, and this high seat, your Heaven, 

111 fenced for Heaven to 'keep out such a foe 
As now is entered; yet no purposed foe 
'Po you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

* Though I unpitied. League with Vou I seek, 

And mutual amify, so strait, so close, ^ 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me, 

Hencefqffth; my dwelling, hkply, may notV^^se, „ 

Like tlys fair Paradise, your sense ; yet 5 uch 

Accept your Maker^s work; he gave it me, 38^ 

Which I as freely give. Hell jhall unfold, 

To entertain you two, her wid^t gates. 

And send f9rth all her kings ;\here will be soora. 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
Your numerous offspring; if no better place. 
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Thank him who puts me^ loath to this revenge 
Qp you who wrong me not, for hiift who wronged. 

And, should I at your harmless ^nnocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason just — 

Honour and emgifle with revenge enlarged 390 

By conquering this new Worl^J — compels me now 
To do what else, though ^damifed, I should abhor.” 

So spake the ^'iend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s ple^ excused his devilith deeds. 

Then from his lofty stand on that highnfhe 
Down hh alightj among the spoAfyl herd 
Of those four-footed kinds, himself now one, 

Now other, As tfieir sh^pe served best his cn^ 

Nearer to view his prey, and unespied 
To mark what of their sfate he more might learn 4cx> 
By word or action marked. About them round 
A lion now he stalks with fiery glare; 

Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Straight couches close; then, riiSng, changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 
Whence rushing he might surest seize them both, 

Griped in each paw : ‘ ^then Adam, first of men. 

To firjt of women, Eve, thus moving speech, 

Turned him ,all ear^to hear new utterance flow : 410 

•“Sole partnef and sole par? of all these joys, 
fiearer thyself thtin all, needs must the Power 
That made us, and for us this atnple World, 

Be infinitely good, and of Jiis good 
As liberal and free as infinite; ^ 

That raised us from the ^st, and placed us %iere 
In all this happiness, who at his hand 
Have nothmg merited, nor can perform 
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Aught whereof he hath need ; Ije who requires 
From us no other sefvice than to kee]^ 420 

'This one, this easy char|re — of all Ihe trees 
In Paradise that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taste that only Trerf ^ , 

Of Knowledge, planted by'jthe Tree of , Life j 
So near grows death to life, wliate'ef death is ; 

Some dreadful thing no doubt; for welf thou know*st 
God hath pronounced it death to taste that Tree — 

The only sign t^our obedience left 
Among so many signs^cX* power and rule^ 

Conferred upon us, and dominion given 430 

'^Over all other creatures that poss&s * • 

Earth, air, and sea. Then let us not think hard 
One easy prohibition, who enjoJt^ 

Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights; 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flowers : 
Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet. ^ 
To whom thus Eve replied; “0 thou for whom 440 
And from whom I was formed, flesh of thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 
And head 1 what, tboU hast said is. just and righ1 
For w®> to him indeed all praises owe, * 

And daily thanks; I; chiefly'^^fio enjoy*. 

So fat the happier lot) Enjoying thee.! ; 

Pre-emment by so much oddV while thou 
*Like consort to thyself ^nsf ^bwhere^find. 

That day ]fcoft remember, .wh^ ftott, 

I first awaked, and found my^K 45^^ 

Under a shade on floWers, much w^ondering whete ' 
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And what I was> whence Either brought, and how. 

NQt distant far from thence a mu^tiiliring sound 
Of waters, issued cave, spread 

Into a liquid plain ; then stood unmoved, 

Pure as the expangfe of Heaven. I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, q/id laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, tha# to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent downjto look, just opposite 460 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared*, 

Bending ^o look^on me: I ’ starts ^back. 

It started bnck; but pleased* I soon returned, 

Pleased it retlirned as Joon^with answering loqks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now^ and ^ned with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus warned me: ‘What thou seest, 
What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself ; 

With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

And I win bring thee where no shadow stays 470 

Thy coming, and thy soft embrtfces — he 
whose image thou art; him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine; to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 
Mothei^ of human race/ What could I do 
But foUow straight, invisibly thus led?- 
Till 1 i^spied th?e, fair indeed* and tall, 
llhder a platane;’^ yet methought less fair, 
winning soft^ less amiably tiKld, 

Than that smooth watery ijjiage. Back I turned ; ^ 480 

Thou, following, cHed’st aloiK^ ‘ I^eturn, fair Eve ; 

Whom fliest thou? whom ^hou fliest, of him iiou art, 
His his bone; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
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Substantial life, to have thee my side 
Henceforth an indivftlual solace dear : 

Part of my soul, I seek thee, and^th^e claim 
My other half.’ With tnat thy gentle hand 
Seized mine : I yielded ; and from thUt^ time see 
How beauty is excelled bj^ manly grace ^ 490 

And wisdom, which alontf is truly feir.” 

So spake our general mother, and wfth eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved, « 

And me%k surtender, half-embracing leaned 
On our first father; Ijatf her swelling breast 
'Naked met his, under the flpwing gold 

* Of her loose tresses hid. He, in* deliglit • 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 

Smiled with superior love, as j^piter 

On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 500 

That shed May flowers, and pressed her matron lip 

With kisses pure. Aside the Devil turned 

For envy; yet with jealous leer malign * 

Eyed them askance, anef^to himself thus plained : 

“ Sight hateful, sight tormenting ! thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy tlfeir fill 
Of bliss on bliss ; while I to Hell am thrust, 

Where neither joy nor love, but fierc^ desire. 

Among our other torments* not tfte least,* « jjio 

Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pifies. 

Yet let me not forget \fhat I have gained 

From their own mouths. Alibis not theirs, it seems; 

^ One fatal tree there st|nds, ^ Knowledge called. 
Forbidden irthem to taste. Knowledge forbidden? 
Suspicious, reasonless I why should their Lord 
Envy them that? can it be sin to know? 
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Can it be death? and do^they only stand 
By. ignorance ? is that their happy sfiite, 

The pi oof of their V)b^ience anc|, their faith? 520 9 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 

Their ruin ! Hence I will excite their minds 

With more desire* to know, an^ to reject 

Envious commands, iavenftd wkh design 

To keep them lo#r, whom knowledge might exalt 

Equal with gods.^ Aspiring to be such, 

They taste and die : what likelier can ensWiC ? * 

But fiist*with narrow search ! mwst walk round 
This garden, an 3 no corner ,leave unspied ; ^ 

A chance bu1» chince rfiay lead where I may meet 530 
Some wandering Spirit of Heaven, by fountain-side, 

Or in thick shade retire^jf from him to draw 
What further woulS be learned. Live while ye may, 

Yet happy pair; enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures; for long woes are to succeed.’* 

So sayifig, his proud step he scornful turned, 

But with sly circumspection, an#^ began 
TRrough wood, through waste, o’er hill, o’er dale, his roam. 
Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where Heaven 
With Earth and Oceah^meets, the setting sun 540 

Slowly ^descended, and with right aspect 
Against the eastern ^gate of Paradise 
Ltivellod his evdhing raj^s. It*was a rock 
Of* alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 

Conspicuous, far, winding witli oife ascent 
Accessible from Earth, one entrance high; 

The rest was craggy cliff, overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible^to clinab. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night; 


550 
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About him exercised heroic gajpes 

The unarmed youth \)f Heaven ; but nigh at hand 

Celestial armoury, shielc^, helms, g^d ^spears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold. 

Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a*^hooting star ^ 

In autumn thwarts the night, ^hen •vapours fired 
Impress the air, and shows the mariner^ 

From what point of his compass to beypre 
Impetudhs winda. ite thus began in haste: 560 

“ Gabriel, to thee thy* course by lot hath giveti 
•Charge and strict watch, thaf to this happy place 
■ No evil thing approach or enter ih. * • 

This day at highth of noon came to my sphere 
A Spirit, zealous, as he seemed^ to know 
More of the Almighty’s works, and chUefly Man, 

God’s latest tmage. I described his way 
Bent all on speed, and marked his aery gait; 

But in the mount that lies from Eden north, • 

Where he first lighted, s%on discerned his looks 570 

Alien from Heaven, with passions foul obscured 
Mine eye pursued him still, but under shad© 

Lost sight of him. One of the Ifehished cre^ 

I fear, hath ventured from the Deep, to raise 
New troubles;' him' thy care must b^to find” 

To jsrhom the winged warrior thus retifrhed: 

“ UriejJ, no wonder if thy perfect sight, • 

Amid the Sun’s bright:,6rcle where, tljou sitt’st, 

See far and wide. In at this^ga-te nope pass 
^The vigilance here placed, such as come 580 

Well-knowi^ from Heaven ; * an^ jsince meridian hour 
No creature thence. If Spirit of other sort, * 

§0 minded, have o’erleaped.thSese ea^hy.J^ 
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On purpose, hard thou kjfow'st it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal btr. 

But if wit,hin the dirci^it of thes^ walks, 

In whatsoever shape, he lurk of Whom 
Thou telFst, by marrow dawning I shall know.” 

So promised he; and Uriel^no his charge 
Returned on that bright bJim, v#hose point now raised 590 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azqjres; whether the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither ro*iled • • * 

Diurnal, •or this less volubil* Earth, 

By shorter flight to the eas^ had left him there, * 

Arraying with reftec ted •purple and gold 

The clouds that on his western throne attend. 

Now came still Evenit^^ on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober ‘livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 600 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests. 

Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorousr>descant sung: 

Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living eapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode' pirigh test, till the Moon, 

Rising^in clouded majesty, at len^h 
Apparent qiieen, ui^eiled her peerless light, 

Anid ojer the d^rk'her Silver fhantle threw; ^ 

Wfiei» Adam thu* to Eve: “Fair consort, the hour 610 
Qf night, and all things now retired to rest, 

Mind us of like repose, siijpe God hath set 
Labour and rest, a» d^y night, to men 
Successive; and; tb^ ;dew of sleep, ^ 

Now falling with,, soft slumbeibus weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
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Rove idle, unemployed, and lei^s need rest; 

Man hath his daily Hork of body or mind 
I Appointed, which declares his dignjty,/ 

And the regard of Hea^^en on all his ways; 

While other animals unactive range, « 

And of their doings God tekes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning Streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must bt risen, 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform ^ 

Yon flov^tery arbaurs, ‘yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with# branches overgrown, • 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
"More hands than ours to lop#theit wantbn growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly anJ| unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread witTi ease; 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us rest.” 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned 
“My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st • 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains: 

God is thy law, thou mine: lo know no more 
Is woman^s happiest knowledge, and her praice. 
With thee conversing I forget all ^iine. 

All seasons and their change: all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Morn, her risAg sweet, 

With qji^rm of earliest birds ; ple&sant thfc Sun, , 
When .first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on htfrb, free, fruit, and flow^er, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth 
^ After soft showers ; and sweq| tbe coming-on 
Of gratefuljgEvening mifei ; theij^ silent Nighty 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon," 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
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But neither breath of Mow, when she ascends * 650 

With charm of earliest birds; nor,nting Sun ^ 

On this delightful Rnd; nor her|^, fruit, flower, 

Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 

Nor grateful Evenihg mild; nor silent Night, 

With this hej solemn bird: ngt walk by moon, 

Or glittering star-light* without rtiee is sweet. 

But wherefore all-night long shine these? for whom 
This glorious sigfct, when sleep hatl\‘ohut all eyes?” 

To whom our general ancestor replied t * 

“ Daughter of Gpd and Maft, accOipplished Eve, 660 
Those have their course to finish round the Earth 
By morrow evening, an^ frCm land to land 
In order, though to natio^ yet unborn, 

Ministering light prepare'i^ they set and rise; 

Lest total Darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things; which these soft fires 
Not only ‘enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and* warm, 

Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 670 

Their stellar 'virtue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from th^ sun's more .potent ray. 

These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

Sliine not in vain. Nor tbink,^ though men were rkone, 
That heaven would want Sp^tafors, God want praise. 
M/llions of spiritual creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen, both when we ahd when we sleep 
All these with ce^ele^s praile behold, 

Both day andr i^ight from the stoop 68a 

Of echoing hilt 6r thickitjjT have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

P. L. III. IV. 
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Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Cveator ! Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, ^ or nightly^roanding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, theii songs 
Divide the night, and lift ‘'i^ur thoughts to Heaven.” 

Thus talking, hand in iiand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower. It was a piace 690 

Chosen by the sovran Planter, when he framed 
All things to IvPan’s delightful use. The roof 
Of thickest covert was nnwoven shade, 

* Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on eitner side " 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall; euLch beauteous flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; under-foot the violet, 700 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem. Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter novie; 

Such was their awe of Man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned. 

Pan or Sylvaiius never slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunas haunted. Here, in close recess, 

Withi flowers, garlands, and sw^eet-smelling herbs ^ 
Espoused Eve decked 'first her nupti^il bed, 710 

And Heavenly choirs the hymengean sung, 

What day the genial AngeLto our sire 
Broii^ht bsr, in naked beauty^^more adorned, 

More lovely, than Pandora, whom the god$ 

Endowed with all their gifts; and, 0 ! too like 
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In sad event, when, to tl|e un wiser son 
Ot Japhet brought by Hermes, she ^ensnared 
Mankind with her YaiiP looks, to Jbe avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 

Thus at their shSidy lodge arrived, both stood, 720 
Both turned,, and under oj^en^fky adored 
The God that made both sky, &ir, Earth, and Heaven, 
Which they beheld, the moon^s resplendent globe,' 

And starry pole • ‘‘ Thou also madegt the night, ^ 

Maker Omnipotent ; and thou the day, • * 

Which w»e, in oj^r appointed worl^ employed, ^ 

Have finished, happy in ouni mutual help 
And mutual R)ve, the arow^fi of all our bliss , 

Ordained by thee; and tlj^s delicious place, 

For us too large, vyhere^aiy abundance wants 730 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, as now, thf gift of sleep.” 

This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing ndne but adoration pure, 

Which God likes best, mto their inmost bower 
Handed they went; and, eased the putting-off 
These troublesome aisguises which we wear, 740 

Straight side by^ide were laid*; nor turned, I wee*, 
Adanl*from his fa*ir spouse, r^or Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refuSed : 

Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and irJftocenge, 

Defaming as tmpure what^od declares % 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 

Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 

4—2 
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But our destroyer, foe to God and Man ? 

Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sol^ propriety '' ’ 

In Paradise of all things common else I 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to rapge; by thee. 

Founded in reason, loyal,' just, and^'pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities *' 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Far be it that'll' should write thee sin or blame, 

Or think thee unbefit^iiig holiest place, . 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undofiled and Chaste pronouficed, 
Present or p<tst, as saints and ,^triarchs used. 

Here Love his golden shafts eti'ploys, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revela: not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared, 

Casual fruition; nor in court-amours, 

Mixed dance, or wanton '"mask, or midnight ball, 

Or serenate, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.* 

These, lulled by nightingales, embracing slept, 

And on their naked limbs the flowery roof ' 
Showered roses, which the morn repaired. Sleep on, 
Blest pair! and, O! yet fiappiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know rio morel 
Now had night meaAired with her shadowy con© 
Half-way up-hill this vast suhtunar vault; 

And from their ivory i^ort t^e ChctUbim 

Forth issv'mg, at the accustoiqed hout, stood pmed 

To their night-watches in warlike parade; 

When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake : 
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“Uzziel, half these drair off, and coast the south 
With strictest watch; these other w^eel the north: 

Our circuit meets Af flame they part, 

Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 

From these, two,sfrong and subtle Spirits he called 
That near him stood, and^pgaiie them thus in charge: 

‘‘Ithuriel and ZepWon, with winged speed 
Search through tftis garden; leave unsearrhed no nook; 
But chiefly whe»e those two fair creatures lodge, ^ 790 

Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harnf. * 

This evening fre^n the sun’s declfne arrived ^ 

Who tells of soi^e infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward bent (who coul8 .have thought ?), escaped 
The bars of Hell, on errifid bad, no doubt .* 

Such, where ye finjd, sei'ze fast, and hither bring.” 

So saying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon; these to the bower direct 
In search of whom they sought. Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 800 

Assaying by his devilish art to^reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as fie list, pk^tasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits, ^hat from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence raise 
.ASjeast distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain^opes, vain Vims, ^inordinate desires, 

Bjown up with high conceits engendering pride. 

Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear , Sio 

Touched lightly for no falJfehooc^ can endure 
Toudi of cetestial/temper^but returns 
Of force to its own likeness : up he starts, 

Discovered^ and surprised. As when a ^ spark 
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Lights on a heap of nitrous po^vder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some' magazine to store 
Against a rumoured war/ the smutty ^ain, 

With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air: 

So started up in his own shape the F^end. 

Back stept those two fair i^.ng^ls, half amaz<^d 820 

So sudden to behold the * grisly Kirfg ; 

Yet thus, unmoved with fear, accost hiifi soon : 

“Whijh of those r/^bel Spirits adjudgeyi to Hell 
Com’st thou, escaped thy prison? and, transformed, 

Why sat’st thou like ?n^' enemy in wait, r 
Here watching at the head cf these that sleep?” 

“Know ye not, then,” said 'Satan, filled ^^rith scorn, 
“Know ye not me? Ye knewfme once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye 'burst pot soar! 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 830 

The lowest of your throng; or if ye know. 

Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 

Your message, like to end as much in vain?” 

To whom thus ZephonJ' answering scorn with scorn : 
“Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same. 

Or undiminished brightness, to be known 
As when thou stood’st in Heaven upright and pure. 

That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 

Departed from thee; arid thou resemblest now 

Thy sfn and place of doom obscure and' foul. ^40 

But cbme; for thou, be sur^?, shalt give account 

To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 

This lE^lace inviolable, and these from harm.” 

So spake the Cherub ; anfi' his grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, addgd grace 
Invincible. Abashed the Devil stood. 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
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Virtue in her shape how^lovely; saw, and pined^ 
loss ; but chiefly to find here observed . 

His lustre visibly iuflaired; yet seemed 850^ 

Undaunted. “If I must contend” said he, 

“Best with the b«st — the sender, not the sent; 

Or all at once : *more glory will be won. 

Or less be lost.” “Jhy fear,*^’ •said Zephon bold, 

“Will save us Utal what the least can do 
Single against thee, wicked and thence weak.” 

The Fiend replied not, overcome* with lage; ^ 

But, likfc a proud steed reined, went haughty on, 

Champing his iron curb ; tp strive or fly * 

He held it fain*; awe*«from above had quelled 860 * 

His heart, not else dismayed. Now drew thfey nigh 
The western point, wht.“j those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in squadron joined, 

Awaiting next command. To whom their chief, 

Gabriel, from the front thus called aloud: 

“O frtends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now b^ glimpse discern 
fthuriel and Zephon through the shade; 

And with them comes a third, of regal port, 

But faded splendour ’ ^an, who by his gait 870* 

And fierce demeanour seems the Prince of Hell; 

Not likely to part^hence without contest. 

Stand firm, M in his look defiance lours.” ^ 
iHfce scarce had ended, when those two approacl;ied, 

^nd brief related whom they biought, where found, 
ilow busied, in what fori^ and posture couched. 

To whom, .with stem regard, thus Gabriel spake f ^ 
“Why hast# thou, Satan, broke tfte bounds prescribed 
To thy fransgressions, a^!d disturbed the cha^e 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 880 
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By thy Example, but^ have powej and right 
To question thy bold ♦entrance on this place? 

^Employed, it seems, to violate sleepy and those 
Whose dwelling God hatli planted here in bliss.” 

To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow: 
‘‘Gabriel, thou hadst in Heaven the esteem of wise, 

And such I held thee; but this que^stion asked 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who lovts his pain? 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from Hell, 
Though thither dopmeJ? Thou wouldst thyself, no doubt, 890 
And boldly venture to whatever place " 

Farthest from pain, where thou mightst hope to change 
Torment With ease, and soonest re'ompeiise 
Dole with delight; which in thii place I sought: 

To thee no reason, who know’s^^aly good, 

But evil hast hot tried. And wilt objeit 
His will who bound us? let him surer bar 

His iron gates, if lie intends our stay „ ' 

In that dark durance. Thus much what was asked : 

The rest is ^ true, they foun^;! me where they say; 906 

But that implies not violence or harm.” ** 

Thus he in scorn. The warlike Angel moved, 

' Disdainfully. half smiling, thus replied:' 

“O loss of one in Heaven to judge of wise,’ 

Since Satan fell, whom foHy overthrew?' 

And now returns him from his priWn scaped, , « 

Gravely^ in doubt whether to hold them wise ‘ 

Or not who ask what boUnes^ brought h™ hither , 
Unlicensed from his bounds in Heh prescribed i 
So wise’-he judges it to fly fr^n pain , 9m 

however, and to scape his puni$hmeht 1 ' , 

So judge th^u still, presumptubuli' till' the 
Which thou incurr’st by flyingj meet thy flight . 
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Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to Hell, 
vyhich taught thee yet no better, Aat no pain. 

Can equal , anger ilifimite provoli^d. 

But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee 
Came not all HeM broke loose ? pain to them 
Less pain, If ss to be fled ? thou than they 
Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief, 920 

The first in flight from pain, hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserte<i host this cause of ^flight, 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitivur* 

To which thg Fiend thus ansvte^ed, frowning stern : 
^‘Not that I less endure, oj shrink from pain, 

Insulting Arfgel f well ^hoir know'st I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in bajjile to thy aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made all speed. 

And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. 

But still thy words at random, as before, 930 

Argue thy inexperience what behoves, 

From hafd assays and ill successes past, 

A faithful leader; not to hazavd all 
Through ways of danger by himself untried. 

I therefore,*! alone, first undertook 

To wing the desolate ^bysS, and spy 

This new-created World, whereof in Hell 

Fame is not silent,^ here in hope to find 

Better^i abode, aftd my Afflicted powers t 

Tc!* settle here 0# F^tth, or in mid airt * 940 

Jhough for possession piut to try^'once more 

^^hat thou and thy gay l^^ons dare against ; 

Whose easier business were^o serve their Lord 
High up in Heavefi, ^ith songs to hymn his ^rone, 

And practised distances iS cringe, not fight.” 
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To whom the warrior Angel s%on replied: 

“To say and straight finsay, pretending first 
Wise to fly pain, professii^g next the* spy, 

Argues no leader, but a liar traced, 

Satan ; and couldst^ thou ‘ faithful ^ add > O name, 950 
O sacred name of Yaithfulndljs profaned! ^ 

Faithful to whom ? to thy srebelftous crew ? 

Army of fiends, fit body to fit head, ^ 

Was this^our discipline and faith engageij, 

Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power Supreme ? * 

And thou, sly hypocrite, who jfiov/ wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more thun thou * • 

Once fawned, and cringed, andhervilely adored 
Heaven's awful Monarch? wher^\e, but in hope 960 
To dispossess him, and thyself to reign 
But mark what I areed thee now : Avaunt I 
Fly thither whence thou fledst. If from this hour 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, « 

Back to the infernal pit I«drag thee chained. 

And seal thee so as henceforth not to scorn * 

^ The facile gates of Hell too slightly barred.'* * 

So threatened he; but Satan to^^rio threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage replied: 

“Then, when I am thy captive, talS of chains, 970 
Proud limitary Cherub ! but ere then * < 

Far heavier load thyself expect to feel ♦ 

From my prevailing armf though Heaven's King 
Ride op thy wings, and thou prith thy compeers, 
cUsed to the yoke, dra\^est hft triumphant wheels 
In progres|^ through the road of Heaven stas-paved.” 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
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Turned fiery red, sharpefiing in moonfed horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem 4 \im round.. 

With ported speai%, as thick as^when a field 98^ 

Qf Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grp^ of ears which iray the wind 
Sways theiT^; the careful^plo|i^hman doubting stands 
Les>t on the threshing-floor his* hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. Ofi the other side, Satan, alarmed, 
Collecting all Uis might, dilated stood, 

Like Tencriff or Atlas, iinremoved : - - 

His stature re^hed the sky; and pn his crest 

Sat Horror plumed; nor vjanted in his grasp 

What seemed both speat anti shield. Now dreadful deeds 990 

Might have ensued ; noi| only Paradise, 

In this commotion, bui the starry cope 
Of Heaven perhaps, or all the- elements 
At least, had gone to wrack, disturbed and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
The Etirnal, to prevent such horrid fray. 

Hung forth in Heaven his goiden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrsea and the Scorpion si ^7 
Wherein aft things created first he weighed. 

The pendulous round Earth with balanced air 1000 

In counterpoise -*now ponders all events. 

Battles and realms. In these he put two weights, 

’^^e 'Sequel each of parting Snd of fight : t 

Th^ latter quick up flew, and kicked the beam ; » 
•J^hich Gabriel spying thus besflake the Fiend : 

‘‘Satan, I know thy stongth, and thou know'st mine; 
Neither bur own, but give^l ; w^at folly then 
To boast what arms can do ! since thine noy* more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now 
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"To tramjje thee as mire. For pi:oof look up, loio 
And read thy lot in y8n celestial sign, » 

Where thou art weighed, ^nd shown •hc/A^ light, how weak 
If thou resist.” The Fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted scale alo?t: nor more; bift.fled 
Murmuring, and with him it«d tjje shades of flight. 
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A bbreviations 

M. = Milton, or Milton’s po«try, as distjij^uLshod fiom his prose. 

G. = Glossary. ^ ^ ^ 

P. Paradise Regained.^ 

S, A.—Satfefon Agonistes. ^ •» 

• 

Other booRs of ParaSke are indicated by Roman numerals ; 
thus in the note on first-born fjii the first line “ vii. 244 ” means bool. 
VII. line 244. 

The edition of Milton’s prose-works to which reference is made 
under the abbreviation WP is that published in “Bohn’s Standard 
Library.” 

Note : — The action of bks. I. ii. and III. iv. is sketched in the 
fntroduclwn^ pp. liv. — Ivii., and should be studied by any 
reader who is not familiar vith them. 

BOOK III. 

The exordium (1—55), apart from^ts beauty of thought and diction, 
has a twofold ihlerestj^-personal, in that it is touched with the pathos 
of Milton’s resignation under his affliction of blindness ; artistic, In that 
^t is asifitting preliUe to a fresh development in the action of the poem, 
iftfeerto the scene iias been the gloomy regions of Hell or Ch>os : now 
our imagination is lifted to the En4)yref».n and the new-created Universe, 
^^Ull in its primal splendour.- The transition from darkness to light is 
aptly marked by this celebrated'lntroduction. > 

Lines i, a and — 26 are fi belieye) the first lines quoted fron.' 

Paradise Zostdn any work by a writer contemporary with Milton. They 
'.are cited contemptuously in T^Ae Transproser Rehears'' d^^ the Fifth Act 
cf Mr Bayes's Playt Oxford^ 1673, by Richard Leigh of Queen’s College. 
(See Notestjand Queries ^ IV. i. 456, 457.) 
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1, -2. iither ( 1 . i) Light was subsequent to the Deity, as being the 
first thing created by Ilini| or (11. i, 3) Light existed from Eternity 
equally with Him. See vii. 243 — 252 (with notjs). 

first-bom; cf. Vii. 244, “Rght... first of things,” and S, A, 83, 
“first-created beam.” 

2, 3. i.e. or may I, wit^iout blame, call (“express”) thee co-eternal 

with the Deity ? % • 

3, since; he gives his reasons (from Scripture) tor terming Light 
“co-eternal.” Cf. i John i. 5, “God is light, ”^nd i Tim. vi. 16, 
“dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto.” 

7. hea^st thou rather thou prefer to be ftilled? Hear to 
be called,’ is a classiSism — cf. Gk. tCKvew^ Lat. audire^ as in Horace’s 
seu Jane libentius audis {S^t^u. vi. 20). So M. jp his L^t. poems, 
e.g. in Epitaphium Damonis, 209, si^e (cquior audis | Diedotus; also in 
his prose- works, e.g. in Areopagitica^ Vwhgt more fiati<^ial corruption, 
for which England hears ill abroad [laxws xXiJct, male audits than 
household gluttony?” IV. il. 73). 

8. fountain^ source. 

9 — 12. Gen. i. 3 — 5. See the account of the Creation in vii. 
243 — 252. wert, see G. 

10. invest^ enwrap j Lat. investire. 

12. won from the.,, infinite ^ formed out 01 the realm of Qhaos. 

13 — 15. wing,., flight. His favourite metaphor, ‘wing’ being a 
natural emblem of that which upifits the poet’s genius. Cf. vii. 3, 4:^ 
“above the Olympian hill I soar^ 

Above the flight of Pegasean wingP • 

14. the Stygian pool^ i.e. Hell, long Beiained ; he means that the 
action of books i. and ii. (up to 1. 628) was laid in Hell. 

16. utter darkness^ of Hell, as always in (cf. l.’ 72, v. 614): 

middle darkness^ of Chaos. M. means tl^at in ii. 629 — 1055 he de- 
scribed the ‘flight* of Satan from flell upward through Chaos tf>war(£ 
Heaven.# utter^ see G. • • 

17. i.e. with loftier strains than those of the Orphic Hymn to^ 
Night (one of the poems of unknown authorship attributed to th^ 
mythic Orpheus). M. says “othei^^ implying ‘greater,* because he 

^regarded himself as literally inspired teacher — perhaps in the same 
sense that the/iebrew prophets were in(^ired. Sec I. !♦/, note. 

18. I sung, i.e. in ii. 890— 104O. sung; see 372, note. 

19. the Heavenly Muse, the power whom he invokes at the 
beginning of the poem (i. 6): not one of the Nine MUbes (see 26,* 
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note) to whom a Greek or Fpman poet w^uld have apjtialed, but 
Mwse of. sacred jsojig, the HeaveDkj Hawer which inspired the 
prophets of Israel. In vii. i — 4 he calls her ‘ Urania, the heavenly* 
(Gk. oCfliavLa)., See i. 6 — 16, note, and ComuSt 515, “sage poets, tauglW 
by thp Heavenly Muse.** 

30, 21. An echo 'of ^neid vi. 126-^-129, where the Sibyl tells 
^neas that t^e descent to Avernus is easy: “But to return... In this 
the task and mighty labour lies.^ rar/;^ seldom achieved. 

25, 26. drop serjfie,., dim suffusion. See Appendix^ pp. 120, 121. 

quenched^ the metaphor of putting out a light; cf. S. A. 95. 

orbs; used of 'he eye-balls; cf. oculorurn orbes in yHinetd xii. 670, 
and Gk. kukXoij e.g. in Sophocles, Antigone 974 (i/u/xarw*' KbK\oi). 

26 — 29. His love of literature, particular classical poetry, has 
not failed. He is still devoted J^o those ancient poets inspired by ihe 
Muses (note the plural hei. and, contrast 1. 19) who haunted the “hill** 
of Helicon, with its “clear spi:'ngs’* Aganippe and Hi^pocrene (where 
was the famous “grove” of tl|e Muses), and Parnassus with the famed 
Castalian fountain. 

29. So Vergil (Georgia il. 476) describes himself as serving the 
Muses, ingenti percuhus amove, 

sacred; in the general sense ‘divine*; not ‘religious, Scriptural.* 

29 — 3(2. But his love of the classics is exceeded by his love of 
Scripture. “Sion hill” (i. 10), and “Siloa’s brook"' (i. ii) and the 
brook Kidron ; these scenes and the literature associated with them — 
the Psalms of David and the works of the singers of Israel— are dearest 
to hinu See the closely similar lines in bk. i. (6 — 13). For Milton’s 
preference of sacred Hebrew poetry to classical, cf. P, R, iv. 346, 347, 
where he makes our Saviour say that the works of Greek poets 
“Will far bg, found unworthy to compare 
With Sion’s soi^s, to all true tastes excelling.** 

Church Government he pronounces “those frequent songs 
throughout the la^^. and prophets... over all the kinds of lyric poesy... 
^^ incomparable,” P, W, 11. 479. 

32. nightly, Milton was best inspired at night. Cf. vii. 28, 29 
and IX. 21—24, where he speak^^of his Muse or 

, “celestial patrones*-, who deigns 

Her nightly visitation uniraplored, 

And dictates to" me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse.” 

^Newton in' his Lifeoi M. says that the poet’s widow, “being asked... 
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who the I^se was, repli^ it was God's.grace, and the Holy Spirit that 
visited him nightly. '' (Cf^ Shakespeare’s famous 86th Sonnet.) Aod 
Johnson* on the authority of Richardson’s L^e (1734), relates that 
would sometimes lie awake 'whole nights,. land on a sudden his 
poetical feculty would rush upon him with an impetus^ an^ his 
daughter was inimediatei)\ called to secure w*iat came” (a similar 
story is told of Pope)*. ' ^ . 

3^. nor sometimes forget^ and constantly ^call to mind (an instance 
of the classical figure of speech called meiosis). 

33. those other two^ i.e. Thamyris and Mseonitfes, poets as well as 
‘prophets’ — rather than Tiresias and Phineus, < ‘prophets’ alone. 
equalled... ih fate^ Ltc blind 

34. i.e. and would that^I might be equal ; a parenthesis. 

>• so; meant perhaps = Lat. stc introducing an imperative clause, i.e. as 
a formula of wishing; cf. Horace’s sic tedivt potens< 2ic., Od. i. 3. 1-^4. 

35. Thamjris; according to Homer //lad ii, 595 — 600, a Thracian 
bard, who, for boasting that he could surpass the Muses in song, was 
deprived of bis sight and of the power of singing. Plato mentions him 
together with Orpheus twice {Laws 8. 829 E, Republic 10. 620 a). 

MceonideSf i.e. Homer; called MceonideSi either as a son of Afaon, 
or as a native of Mcronia, the ancient name of Lydia. Hence he is 
also called Mceonius senex, and hiS poems the Mceonice chartce or 
Maonium carmen. The tradition of his blindness is mentioned as early 
as the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo. 

36. Tiresias, the blind sqoth-sayer of^ Thebes, famous through the 
(Edipus Rex of Sophocles and many other works down to Tecuyson’i? 
Tiresias. In De hiea Platonka 25, 26 h®, refers to him as “the l^eban 
seer whose blindness proved his best illumination.” 

JRhineus, another blind prophet^ Jtihg of Salmydessus in Thrade 
best known in connection with tl^e Harpies {j^neid ill. 211 — 13), jfirom 
whose torments two of the Argonauts freell him. Id? his secondCZ^/AfF 
to Leonard Philaras (Sept. 28, 1654) compares himself with Phinifis, 
quoting the account of the prpphet’s blindness in the Argomutica of 
Apollonius Rhodius. " * _ - u ’ 

37. inspire. , ^ 

38. numbers, verse; see G. wakeftil bird^ the nightinga}e| 
Milton’s favourite bird, if we may judge, by his^many references to dt. 
See IV. 602, 6<^3, VII. 435, 4^6, 7 / PenseVbso^ 56—64. V . ; , 

39. in the dark ; see G. v - - . ; ' * 

44. human face divine. The word-order^ a noun b^Weeh two' 
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qualifying words, is not infiroqu#nt in M.; cf, ^96, 439, 69a,# We find 
it in Greek ; cf. Euripides, Phcsnissee^ 234, v^d^dXov 6pos Ipirv, 

^ 45. darkt darkness ; an adj. used~noun is common in M. ; cf. 380. 

47 — 50.’ off...fi‘esented; both ^^jualify me in 46. expwnged f 

qualifies works, and wisdom,,, shut out; an absolute construction, 
added rather loosely oft a sort of climax: tf the whole sentence. 

47. Jbr thebook\^, instead of thtf book. 

f9. to me^ as far as I am coA:ernec[. 

5L^55. Sqq Appendix^ p. 121 (“Milton’s Blindness”). 

54' clear away, remove. 

55. His favoiyfite claim (in some degree, traditional y^ith epic 
poets) to peculiar inspiration and novelty of theme# ^Sce i. r^, note. 

57. Bmpyrean, Heaven, the abode of the Deity and his angels. 

60. the Sanctities^ the divine beings ; abstract for concrete. • 

61. tl» sight him. 

61, 62. An allusion to the Visio Beatifica or poMier of “seeing 
God” (Matthew v. 8). Hoo-er, speaking of the three types of 
“angelical actions,” says that the first is “ most delectable love, arising 
from the visible apprehension of the purity, glory and beauty of God, 
invisible save only unto spirits that are pure,” Ecclesiastical Polity ^ i. iv. 

I. Cf. M. in Christian Doctrine^ XXXlti., ^‘Perfect glorification [cf the 
righteous] consists in eternal life and perfect liappiness, arising chiefly 
from the dvuine vision.'* 

62, 63. “Who being the brightness of his glory, and the express 
inSkge of his person,... sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
h^h,” I^rcws^x, 3. See 138^X42. 

65*^' yet^ as yet. ’ <» 

^9— -72. The last lines qf bk II. described Satan reaching in his 
ascent from Hell the ^per regions of Chaos and making his t^ay 
towards the Empyrean^lose to which he perceived the globe of this 
World 4iung in Ch^s by thatf golden echain (ii. 1051) which is fastened 
to CSlg, Empyrean. Now he ‘has arrived at the “ battlements ”,(i. 742) 
that- separate the Empyrean from 9haos^ and is flying along them — of 
Ccairse, on the outside. Below him lies the globe of the World; he 
prepd<^ tb awoop dowmiiknto its iriuface ; by 1. 420 he has don^ so. 

7i0ir Chaos* ix^haos.^ ^ ♦ 4 

, 71. going along the side of^ skirting ; see G., 

, this sdd^i\^^ the Side nearesf to the Empyrean. The rAlm of Night 
(persontfled) lies in Chaos, between Hell and the Empyrean. Into the 
upper of this realm penetrates the light reflected from the 

' P. L, 111. IV. 
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“crystal Imttlements** (f. 742) of the Empyrean, and forms a kind of 
half-light, “a glimmering, (li. 1037) — what M. here calls a 

“dun” atmosphere, i.e. brownish, dusky. See again 427 — 429. 

72. sublime sublimir in its literal sense ‘aloft’ (i.e. Satan 

was). Cf. II. 528, “on the plain, or in the air sublime.” 

73. The alliteration m'l'iy be meant to indicate Satan’s exhaustion. 

75. Viewed from outside, ihis Universe appeare^ to be a solid, 
spherical mass of land, without sky ‘ (the sky which we see being 
supposed to be inside the “ first convex” or outer crust). 

76. uncertain; it being uncertain. This is an absolute construction 
modelled on the elliptical use of Lat. incertum^ e.g. 'n Livy xxxi. 41. 2, 
clauserunt portas incrlum vi an voluntate. 

in ocean. So in ii. 410 ffalan si)eaks of the World as ‘'the happy 
Chaos, in which it hung, was a mixture of land and sea (ii. 939). 

82. 83. the chains, Cf. 2 Pet, ii. 4, God spar<^d not the angels 
.. but... delivered them into chains of darkness.” There is the same 
allusion in i. 48, n. 169, 183, vi. 186. ^ 

83. AbysSy Chaos (see Appendix^ p. 109) ; Gk. bottomless. 

84. wide interrupt^ with its wide division, i.e. between Hell and 
Heaven, interrupt; a past participle = Lat. interrupius^ ‘broken off 
or between ’ ; see G. 

90. assays attempt ; see G. 

93. glozingf deceitful ; see G. 

94. the sole command^ i.e. td abstain from the forbidden tree. 

100. Cf. Satan’s own words iv. 63 — 67, That the rebellious 
angels, like Adam and Eve, had free will, to obey or di«;obey, is 
emphasised in v. 525 — 543 and elsewhere. Cf. Christian Doctrine 
III., “in assigning the gift of free wdll, God suffered both men and 
angels to stand or fall at their own uncontrolled choice,” 

lOf. failed, Bentley thought that M. dictated /?//; cf. 102. 

106,^^ 107. Cf. Christian Doctrine^ VI,, “th£ acceptable ness of 
duties done under a law of neces.sity is...annihilaVjd altogether.” “ 

io8. “ When God gave, Adahi [him] reason, he gave him freedom 
to choose, for reason is but choosing,” Areopagitica {P, W, il. 74). ' 
Reason,,is speculative: will, pract,»cal — in fsilt, the power of putting 
reason into action. It is by reason that we choose the right course, 
by will tliat we take it. ^ Such seems Milton’s meaningw 

III. atto right belonged, i.e. as w£s right and just. 

117. if I, grant that \ \ if concessive. 

129. the first sort, the fallen angels, suggestion, tepaptation; a 
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common Elizabethan sense; tS Macbeth, i. 3. 134, “why d 4 I yield to 
that suggestion?’^ i 

I3r ambrosial^ d^licjous; see G. ^ 

136. Cf. I Tittle V. 21, “the angels,” which M. explains in 
Christian Doctrine ix. to mean “beloved, or excellent.” See 360. 

138 — 142. See §2* note; cf. 384 — 89. t compare ^ comparison. 

1 43. 7tfAic^, viz. his compasdon^tove and grace (= graciousness). 
147. The ‘hymns,’ ‘^ongs”arc ‘innumerable,* not their ‘sound.* 
150. should Man be lost? ‘would it be right that Man should be 
lost ?’ The original editions mark that it is a f]Uejl.lon. 

^53> *54- “ Tfcat be far from thee to d» after this manner, to slay 

the righteous with the wicked,” Gen, xviii. 25. * * 

156. *rhe nan^c Satan means * adveiftariy * ; cf. “foe” in 179. 

159. return^ i.e. to Hell. ^ 

162, 163. Heelfebub 1 Aped ^hat this might happen (ll. 368, 370). 
166. impiously.^ spoken ill of. • 

168. “ My beloved Son, irl'whom I am well pleased,” Alat. iii. 17. 

169. “The only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father,” John i. i8. Cf. 239, 279. 

170. my word; referring to the use in the New Testament of 
‘ Word,* Gk \6y07 (Vulgate verbunt) as a title of the Son ; see 383, 
note, cffca^ual might, i.e. power by whom the will of the Father was 
effected, e.g. in the creation of the World (yohn i. i — 3 ; cf. /*. L. Vll.). 

^ 1 74. of, by reason of. • 

176. lapsed, lost through man’s offence. = forfeited ; see 

G. Th# tone j»nd wording of the line are legal ; cf. 219. 

177. exorbitant, excessiVb. See G. 

179. mortal, deadly. 

183, 184. The doc^’ne of predestination here alluded to is discussed 
by M. at some length in Christian Doctrine iv. 

* 185? 1 86. i.e. t)e warneef ^ theft state and (warned = adrised) to 
appeaee. betimes, in^ood time, early; see G. • 

189. zvhatmay, as far as may. t’ei'h;;|>s M. refers to Ezch, xxxvi. 26. 
• 195. ntnpire, judge; see G. 

196. rvell used, if w^H used. 

197. safe arrive, i.e. attain salvation intimately. 

199. taste, tnjoy; it governs sufferarue,.,day of grace 

206. T^e Serpent tempts Kve with the promise of ‘godhead,’ ix. 
708. Cf. GVw.Jii. 5, “in the day ye eat thereof... ye shall be as gods.” 
affecHng,^^iM\n% to win ; Lat. affectare, to aim at. 
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208. Sacred and devote^ utterly dooliied. The words have practi- 
cally the same meaning: j" creJ saccr, ‘dedicated to a deity for 
destruction*; devo(e=l.Q.t. devoiiis^ ‘set apart ^ls by a vow \^ottuny with 
the same object. P'or ‘ devote * ‘ devote^/ ’ see inten^npt in G. 

211. as willing^ i.e. no^ less willing than able. 

212. the unalterable penalty. 

215. mortal crime^ i.e. deadly • tly use of mortal v' its two senses 
(cf. 214) is an intentional quibble. See iv. 181, note. 

just the unjust, “For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust,** i Pet, iii. t8. 

216. ejarity^ love; set G. 

217. All the angels of Heaven shrink from the task of saving man, 
just as all the fallen angels- -their leader excepted — shrank from under- 
taking the expedition to ruin man (il. 417 — 426). The Saviour himself 
must achieve the one work, as the Tempter himself the c^.her. (Newton.) 

21 8. “ There was silence in heaven'** Rev. viii. i. 

219. The metaphor of the passage being legal, probably patron 
hzX.patronus in Us legal sense, ‘defender,* i.e. before a court of law. 

intet'cessor, “ And he saw that there was no man, and wondered 
that there was no intercessor,** Isaiah lix. 16. 

220. much less that, i.e. much less any one that. 

221. forfeiture^ penalty; see forfeit in G, , 

225. “ In him dw^lleth all the fulness of the Godhead,** Col. ii. 9. 

226. ifiost heartfelt, earnest. 

227. pQssedy pledged. 

231. With a favourite form of verse, expressing empl«^.sis; cf. 
II. 185, “ Unrespited, unpilied, unreprieveti.** Similar is the repetition 
in the Greek dramatists of adjectives cbmpounded with tlie negative 
prefix d- (=s English ««-); cf. Sophocles, Pntigone 1071, Afioifiovt 
dJCT€ptffT<a^f hvomov rixvu ; Euripides, Hecuba 66^ 

unpnvfntedt unanticipated ty prayer) ; grace comes before man 
has prajred for her. prevent ^"L aX. ^rcevenire^Xo 

233. once, when once, in sins j f^rpm Colo^sjans \\. 13, 

as 7- me.. .me. For this empWlc re|)etition see vt. 812— 
given me to possets. A It^finlsm; l. .63, 66, tibi 
divum pater...mulcere didtt^eMl So if 736, XJ..339. 

244 — 265^ Texts of Scripture referj^d to are: Fsctlms 

xvi. 10, II, Ixviii, 18; Acts 

Piv» XX. 14. In the speeches wbjclt he assigns to Jhe Almighty 
or the Son M. employs largely the words of Scripture. 
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1^6, all: qualifying /in tjie previous seitence : ‘ I am^is due — at 
least, all of me that can die.* ^ 

* 255. in spite of; O. F. modem F. 

sh<my i.d. to the Aftni|;hty. ^ # 

2j8, ruitiy hurl down. M. uses r«f«=tLat. ruina in its literal 
sense ‘fall.’ Thus in^i. 46 he speaks of l^ie ‘ruin* of the angels from 
heaven, and in S, A. 1515 of the ‘ruin’ of Dagoh’s temple, i.e. ‘fall.* 

'166. Scan as usuall)^in Rl. and Shakespeare ; cf. IV. 541. 

3170, attendsy awaits* cf. Fr. attendre, 

271. adffiirati^ty wonder; so M. uses admire^ljat. admirariy to 
wonder, in li. 6^7, “what this might be^[he] admired'' 

275. under wra/h j referring to the future, #vlicn maif shall have 
incurred 4 he Almighty’s wrath by the disobedience of Adam and Eve. 

276. complacfncey pleasure, i.e. in whom pleasure is taken. • 

277. 278. An #lliisioi^to th^ proverbial phrase; cf. yulius Caesar 
HI. I. 189, “Though ta5ty\ot leasty in love”; and L^r i. i. 85, 86, 
“our joy, Although the tasty uid least." 

278. that, * Man is so dear that I spare.* 

281, 282. i:e. join to thine the nature of those whom thou onTy etc. 

tuhom thou; the antecedent of wkofn is contained in their, 

284. when time shall bcy when the destined time comes. 

285. roomy place, stead. 

286. ^7. See I Cor, xi. 3, xv. 22 (“as in Adam all die**). 

290, 291. Referring to the doct^^ie of imputed righteousness which 
M. deals with in the chapter ‘Of Justification,’ Christian Doctrine Ttxii. 
lie wrifes, “ 4 s therefore our sins are imputed to Christ, so the merits 
or righteousness of Christ ^ju-e imputed to us through faith”; then he, 
i.lustrates the doctrine from Scripture. Cf. JP, L, xii. 407, 408. 

299. giving tOy yielding, submitting, to ; somewhat similar is 2 Henry 
JV. I. r. 164, “if yot^ve o’er to stormy passion>*’ i.e. yield to. 

• 300. so dearly y at such i cost, g 

••JJ06. Philippiaigs ii. 6. 

311. i.e. far more than by hei:og great or high. 

** t 312— ‘34T» Among the t^ts embeSied in these lines are: PhU. i. 

9, ii. to; Mai, xxiy. 30, 31, xjev^, 18; i Cor, xv. 51 ; i Thess. iv. 16. * 

317. anointed; alluding to Ine meaning of ‘Messiah *=: anointed. 

3.t9* ^Cf. llorace*s sume super^dln \ queesitam meritis (Od, iii. 
30, 14, t5)i meritSy deists. # 

319, Cf. Epkes. iy. 15 “ the head* even Christ.** So in v. 606, 

320. drones y Princedoms etc. ; all titles of the three Hierarchies of 
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Heavenly l)eings. Principalities* (vi. 447), Gk. &pxaL 

See Appendix^ p. 122. 

326. i.e. from the four quarters of the compass. Cf. Ezekiel xxxvii. 
“Come from the four wind*, O breath, and breathe upon these 

slain.” See The Merchant of Venice ^ l. i. 168. ^ 

327. cited ^ summoned. I ' ^ 

328. dootn^ judgment. Cf. ^R^mepy ill. 2. 67, “JChen, dreadful 
trumpet, sound the general dooviT' \ and J^ucrece 924, “From the 
creation to the general doom/* 

329. a peaU i.e. of the last trumpet : “ for tlie trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised,” i Cor, xv. 52. Cf. AL/. Ode, 155, 156. 

330. Saints, ri|;h 1 .eous men ; a favourite word in this sense with M. 
and with the Puritans ; cf. 46 A 

* 331. arraigned, summoned to receive their sentence; see G. 

333 — 35 * Based on 2 Peter iii. as td which Dr Salmon 

writes — “ManJ parts of the Canonicalr Scriptures speak of fire as the 
future punishment of the wicked; but 1 do not remember any other 
place^ where it is said that the whole world itself shall be burned” 
{Introduction to New Test*, p. 521). The doctrine is conspicuous in 
works like the Revelation of Peter which reveal the influence of the 
Second Epistle. M. recurs to it xi. 900, 901, xii. 547 — 51. 

335. “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth,” Rev*,vcrX* i. 

340. need, be necessary ; cf. iv. 235. 

341. “That God may be alHin ell,” i Cor, xv, 28. ^ 

gods; M. applies this title (=* angelic or divine being') alike to the 

“elect” and to the fallen angels (l. 116). " 

* 344 — 47* lh.e multitude, **utt€nng ; <ah absolute construction. 

348. hosannas ; see G, 

350. towards either throne ; i.e. towards tlj^ Father and the Son. 
350 — 52. See the vision of “ the four'and twenty elders,” Rev, iv. 
353* t^amarant, the unfading ^ower; hence called “ imnfortal.^' 
“ There «are no fields of amaranth on this side ‘'of the grave, 'Ways 
Landor in “ Death and Immontality'** See G. 

356. Perhaps the idea of the flower being transferred was suggested 
by the Rrbbinical doctrine that afteii^he Fall of Man “ the Garden [of 

^ Eden], with its contents, was ^moved to Heaven ” (Keightley). 

357, 358.^.. Alluding to tke “pure ri^er of w'ater oFlife” (xxii. i), 
with “living fountains of waters” (vii. 17), meiltioned in Rev,; “on 
either side of the river was there the tree of life” (xxii. 2) — cf. 354. 

359, Elysian, such as might grow in Elysium =iivi VergCl and other 
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classical writers the region in fvhich dwelt tl^ souls of theigood. Cf. 
Shelley* Prometheus^ ii. 2, ** Elysian flowjrs, Nepenthe, Moly, Ama- 
ranth, ” Milton’s ‘Heaven* is, in the niam, the ‘Parzidise* describe 
by the early apocalyptit writings of Clyistianity ; and in this ‘ Paradise# 
flowers are a conspicuous feature. See Appendix , p. 109. 

amher^ clear, transparent as amber; o^ie of those literary epithets 
(cf. P, P. III. 288,* Gray, Process ?f Poesy, 69) due to the classics ; 
cf. Vergil’s purior eleciro..,atnnh — \2e0rgic iii. 522. 

362 — 64. ‘Now the*pavement was bright (“smiled”) with roses 
in garlands which <fte angels threw down thick.* 

363. “Befor^he throne a sea of glass, like unto crystal,” Pev. iv. 6. 

364. impurpled, made brilliant. Cf. Lycidc^,eei\\^ “ftnd purple 
all the ground with vernal flowers.” G. 

smiled i cf. th^use of Lat. ridere — * to T>e bright, gay with,* e.g.*as 
a field with ^<yff<tx?Jfiv\A^Ietaiflo)pho\e 5 xv. 205, 206). 

367. preamble, prelude,* introduction. . 

368. symphony, harmonio is strains ; Gk. avfKpiavla, unison. 

371. part ; used in its musical sense, as in ‘ part-song.’ 

372 — 74. The epithets comprise the five chief attributes which M. 
in his Christian Doctrine ll. assigns to the Deity. 

372. sung* In Elizabethan E. this incorrect form for the past 
tense is much used. M. has sang (cf. 383) only three times, Shakespeare 
only once* for the rhyme {Son?iet 73); each prefers sung. 

375 — 377 - Cf, 3 — 8. The conslHsction is — ‘ Invisible, except when 
ftiou shadest,.,and thy skirts appear.* 

38(j^ dar\ with excessive bright. Scientifically a fact ; as a figure 
of speech, an oxymoron (seiftiv. 314, note). Similar is V. 599. bright, • 
brightness; for adj. = iioun cf. 12, 45. 

381, 382. Cf, Isaiah vi, 2, “above it stood the Seraphims: each 
one had six wings ; \Wth twain he covered his faceP M. chooses the 
4 >erai^um (see (3.) as be^ng th% most lustrous, the “brightest” 
(cfJ^667), of the Heavenly Orders; yet even they cannot Jsear the 
extreme radiance. See Gray’s lines on M., Appendix, p. 121. 

^ • 383. Cf. Christian Doctrine, chapter v., “certain it is... that the 
Son existed in the beginning, un^r the name of the logos or IVord [see 
170, note], and was the first qf me whole creation^* That chapter (“ Of# 
the Son of GojJ ’*) reveals Milton’s Arianfstn very clearly. 

384. Divine Similitude, iAnage of the Almighty ; cf.^3, 64. 

387. else, otherwise, in any other way, 

389. transfused, poured out on; cf. Vi. 704. 
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391 — Closely siiKiilar to the aciount of the battle in Heaven in 
which Satan and his host aje overthrown by Messiah (vi. 631—891), 

391. Dominations I the title (Gk KupidryTei) of one of the Orders 
tof Heavenly beings. See Appe^dix^ p. 112. * 

395. frame^ fabric ; a favourite word with M. ; cf. ii. 924, V.^ 154* 

397. powers, forces, hojt. ^ 

398. tAee only^ since Messiah drove out the* foe jjnaided — “sole 

victor^* VI. 880. . * i 

402. incline; an infinitive dependent oxi didst, 

406. he; supply than or but; the main verb offered (409). 

413, 414. my song,,. n^y. harp. Probably the ^^eaker is intended 
to be thet:honis ®f rngels, regarded as one individual (in accordance 
with the constant practice of the Greek dramatists — cf. the ehoruses of 
Sk A.); the reference to harp (cf. 365) malces this probable. But it 
is possible that M. himself is speaking. c « 

416. starry sphere,, the starlit sky of tliis World ; so in V. 620. 

418. opacoiis, gloomy, because hun^- in Chaos; see G. 

419, 420. first convex, the Pritnum Mobile or tenth sphere, formed 
of s( 5 lid matter (cf. “firm,” 418), and serving as the outer ^hell of the 
World, and so dividing from Chaos the nine other spheres (= “luminous 
inferior orbs*’) which are inside. See Appendix, pp, 113, 114. 

422, 423. The Universe was so vast that its spherical shape was 
only perceptible from a distance ; standing on its surface, Satan might 
have supposed it to be a plain. Cf* ft. 1047, 1048. 

427 — 29. See 71, note. , * 

430. a/ freely, without rcstraird 5 cf. I. 790. * 

43I—39* Upon the geography see p. 113. The elabo- 

rate form of the simile is very characteristic. Like, Vergil, M. often 
works a simile out in all its bearings. Here the comparison is very 
apposite; the vulture — Satan ; the flocks =mai&ind, Satan’s prey; the 
barren plains = the “ continent** where he Uighfed.. • • * 

432.^ The name Imaus is cogjtiatou with the Soi^krit 

kimavat, ‘snowy,* and aurvive^in IpimAlaya, ‘the r^on of cold.* 

434, yeanling, see G. . / ^ 

435 * ^3^* Ganges or both have their ‘springs’ (i,e. 

k sources) in the HimaUyaa. tlm., d name for the 

modem Jhelum. The form of the line is a feivo^ite with M.; cf. 36, 
and I. 469, “C)f Abbana and^PharpW, fhbid atyeams.** 

438. 459- Newton quotes from Cosmogrdphy (the best 

known English geographical work of the 17 th century), ‘V,*.he country 
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[China] is so plain [flat] and levtl, that they hate carts and coafches driven 
vvith sails'*; and I find in Jonson*s Newsfrff^ the New Wprld: “ Herald, 
'V^es, but the coaches... g(j only with wind. Chronicler, Pretty ! like 
China waggons.” The following is fr#m Staunton's Embassy to Chini 
(1797J, cited by Todd: “The custom mentioned, by some old travellers, 
of the Chinese appjytng sails to carriage by land is still, in some 
degree, retaingd. [He them ouo^s' Milton's lines and continues :] 
Those cany waggons are small carts, or double barrows, of ba 7 nboo, 
with one large wheel between them. When there is no wind to favour 
the progress of such a cart, it is drawn by a man, who is regularly 
harnessed to it, while another keeps it steady from behind, besides 
assisting in pushing it forward. The sail, when tfie^vind is favourable, 
saves the fhbour the former of these men. It consists only of a 
mat fixed between two poles risi^ from the opposite sides of the caft. 
This simple cot)^rivihice call^nl); be of use when the c.irt is intended to 
run before the wind ” (ii. p. 76). • 

438. The plural Chineses was in regular use during the 17th cent.; 
cf. the title of a work published in 1606, “ An exact Discourse oj* the 
East Indians as well as Chyneses and Jauans” (see New English Diet,), 
440. so; Milton's constant manner of completing a simile. Cf. 
IV. 166, 19«, 819. sea; perhaps suggested by “sails" (439). • 

442— 9j, The germ of the whole idea lies in Ariosto's Orlando 
Fnrioso^ canto 34, of which M. himself translates several lines in Of 
Rejormation (/*. W, II. 383). Thor passage represents Astolfo, the 
^glish knight, as being taken up into the moon and led by St John 
J^lnto goodly valley, where he sees 
A mighty mass dlbthings strangely confus’d, ' 

Things that, on earth were lost, or were abus’d." 

M. says that there is (^people thought) a Paradise of Folly (496), the 
rubbishvheap of the Universe: only ,U is situated, not in the moon 
(^59), but on this^>VLtside o^the globe where Safab is walkii^g. And 
frorftthe interior of "the World it is approached thus (481 — : vain 
things and souls {448) mount upwafd fr^ earth past the ten spheres, 
^rAch the opening in the globe’s surface, where the ladder leads up to 
Heaven (503 r/ and emergen to the outside— when 1^! cross- 
winds suddenly sweep th^m "clean away^om the ladder, and, whirled ^ 
into space,^the>^. descend into theit appointed Paradise, on the backside 
(494) of thc^globe. ^ <0 

The almost burlesque satire of the passage seems scarce in keeping 
with the dignity of an epic. Probably Milton's main purpose was to 
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introduce Ihe attack on the Church ofiRome, carefully placed at the 
end as a climax (47(5— 497)| Hardly less bitter, though less direct, are 
his assaults on the Church of England ; see ly. 193, note. * 

• 444. siore^ plenty. “Storeys no sore” (an old proverb). 

449. fond^ foolish ; a common Elizabethan use. Cf. King^Lear^ 
IV. 7. 60, “ foolish fond oldfnan.” So fondly— ^foolishly ’ in 470. 

45 1 — 54. Mainly a sarcasm against piriestcraft. ^ 

456. abortive^ born before their tii^e. imkindty^ unnaturally. 

' 459. some^ viz. Ariosto ; see 442, note. Cf. Pope, Rape of the 
Locky 753, 754, “ Some thought it [Belinda’s tr^s] mounted to the 
Lunar sphere, Since all things lost on Earth anr treasur’d there.” 
Similarly Jonson fN’fws from the Ncio World) describes the moon as 
inhabited by “All the fanjasiical creatures you can think ©f” — fiom 
Rbsicrucians to moon-calves. 

461. translated saints y e.g. Enocji v. #4), JLllijali (2 Kinz,^ 

ii.). middle; explained in the next line. 

463 — 465. He means “the mighty men. ..men of renown,” who 
were^bom of the “sons of God” and “ the daughters of men” {Gen, vi. 
4). In XI. 621 — 5 M. identifies the “.sons of God” with the pious 
descendants of Seth; in v. 447 and P. R, lI. 179 he regards them as 
angels. Gen, vi. 4 has been interpreted in both ways. 

466, 467. See the fuller reference to the building of Babel, xii. 
38 — 62. .SV//rwrtr=Shinar {Geti, xi. 2). M. uses the Vulgate form of 
the name ; the Septuagint has 2)«iadj.\ See 536, note. 

469 — 471. Empedocles^ a Greek philosopher of Agrigentum in 
Sicily; ‘flourished’ about B.c. 444. “ He threw himself into tljj^ flames 
of Mount iEtna, that by his sudden disappodrance he might be believed 
to be a god; but,.,the volcano threw up one of his sandals and thus re- 
vealed the manner of his death” {Classical Dictionary), 

,/Etna; this adjectival use of names (to avoif 'j followed by the termi- 
nation j^s common in Shak.; cf. “<’hiHpp?fieldj,”yjf//«j Ctesar, v, 5. i^. 

471^-73. CleombrotoSy a philosopher of Ambracia in hj^iru.*;; 
according to the legend, h^ drdWned himself after reading Plato’s 
description of Elysium (see 359, note) in the Phado^ in order that ^2 
might exchange this life for a better^ 

473. too longy i.e. to tell^ 

474. embryosy beings in an immature, undeveloped# state, eremites 
— hermits; ffom Gk. ipTffiiTTjs, a dwelle^in a desert (Gk. ip^fila), 

friar--^le'x,frire {cUfrerein Chaucer), the distinguishing title of the 
mendicant orders, of which, till the xvth century, there \mcre four ; cf. 
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Chaucert Prologue 210, “alle thi ordres foure.’* M. mentions# three, the 
fourth being the Augustinian hermits or Augin Friars. 

•475. white ^ the Carmelites^ so called after Mt Carmel, where the 
crusader Berthold established the or(|er, about 1156. They wear a* 
white cloak. 

blacky the Dominiafnsy an order of preaching friars (Fratres Preedi- 
eantes) founded 1215 by St pominiCt a Spaniard; cf. 1 . 479. Along 
black mantle or ea/>J)a forms par^of Rieir dress. 

^rejff the FranciscanSf Tounded in 1209 by St Francis of Assisi ; cf. • 
1 . 480. They weat^a grey gown of coarse ri ^^h - wliat M. in his 
In Quint urn Nove^bris 81, calls cineracea jpestis^ i.e. ash-coloured. 

From their respective garbs the three orders w*e*fcnown m England 
as the White Friars, the Black Friars, and tj^c Grey Friarsl * 

476, 477. An*aIlusion to the pilgrimages in the Middle AgeS, 
to the tomb o^ Christ int the ^garden {yo/in xix. 41) of the place 
Golgotha, where Christ was crucified. Note the antithesis in 1 . 477. 

478 — 480. Alluding to the belief that even laymen, if they died in 
friars’ robes \:=iweed^ ; see G.] would pass into Heaven (Masson). ^ 
481*— 3. To understand these lines one must know something about 
the Ptolemaic cosmology; see Appendix^ pp. 112—115. 

A close parallel is Donne’s Progress of the Soul^ in which he describes 
how the soul ascends through the air, passes the planets (he names 
them) one Ifler another, and so reaches Heaven. 

481. the fixed ^ i.e. stars, set in the eighth sphere = Stellatum. 

Nbte that ‘stars,’ not ‘sphere’ (as some say), is the word understood : the 
stars in ^is spljere are fixed, but the sphere itself revolves — nay, is 
marked Dy the rapidity of its^cvolulion (cf. v. 176, “orb that flies”). 

482, 483. he. that sphere which with its balance determines the 
amount of the swaying motion (“trepidation”) so much talked about. 

Appendix, p. 114, Ad the notes on viii. 130 — 140. 

* 482* that, the Vell-knowft, Lai. iUe. Scan crystalline. 

.. talked^ talked of; this contemptuous word rather implies that 

M. did not believe in the theory of the “^epidation.” 

• Mat first moved, the Primum Mobile, or tenth sphere; cf. The 
Death of a Fair Infant, 39, “that lygh first-moving sphere.” « 

484, 485. Intended as a sneer (cf. the depreciatory word ‘wicket’) 
at the Roman C^githolic doctrine of ‘the power of the keys’; cf. Mat. 
xvi. 19, Arfd I will give unto ^ee [St Peter] the keys of \be kingdom 
of heaven.” M. discusses the subject in Christian Doitrine^ xxix. 
Other refereijpes to it in his works are Lycidas 109 — in ; In Quintuni 
Nffvembris lot ; Areopagitica, P. IK ll. 60. 
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488. k 9 ‘aHsverse, in t ctoss-directiofc, aside ; see G. 

489. dividust out of Jheir course; the epithet is transferred ^by 
hypallage) from them to air (cf. 147, note). ^ ^ 

* 485 — 89. For a parallel to this idea see the extract from the English 

Faust^book (1594) in Appetidix, p. in. ^ 

49a — 93. All terms snecially associated .wfth^ the Roman Catholic 
Church, reliques^ relics, like thc^ remains of the bodj^ or clothes of 
Saints and Martyrs; Lat. reliquiet. See t]ie Prayer- Booky “Articles 
of Religion,’* XXii. beads y of the rosary, indigences y such as the 
Roman Church grants, dispenscsy dispensations, pardons, absolutions. 
bullsy pagjal edicts ; see G» • 

^493. the j/tf^/;^alluding to ^neid vi. 74, 75, where ASneas begs 
of the Sibyl: “Rut ohl*c<^tamit not thy prophetic mind*To flitting 
feaves, the sport of every wind'"' Uudibria veniis) — Dryden. 

495. HmbOy Ycgxowy see G. , ^ 

496. PaAidise of Fools ; a proverbial phrase; cf. Romeo, II. 4. 176. 

497. no^Vy i.e. at the time of Satan’s coming thither. 

^1503. degrees, steps; cU fultus Caesar, ii. x.- 25, “unto the 
ladder turns his back... scorning the base degrees P * 

507. orient, lustrous ; see G. 

508, 509. i.e. not to be reproduced by anv model or drawing. 

510. Gen* xxviii. ii — 17, Probably Milton’s notion^ of a stair 

connecting the Universe with Heaven was suggested by Jacob’s 
dream. . •. 

516. mysteriously, i.e. had a mystic, allegorical meaning. 

517, 518. i.e.t</a:r drawn up and became viewless («=unse^). 

518 — 522. He means the Crystalline •phere3i“the wide Crystalline^^ 
ocean” (vii. 271), “the glassy sea** (vxi. 619)^ which the angels 
behold — through the opening (cf. 52<5 — 529) in the surface of the Uni- 
verse— as they stand at Heaven’s gate and look down the stairs (vii, 
617 — 6 j 9). M. has already said that ^ouls asedhding Heavenwafd 
from l^rth must pass this sphere ^482). . • ^ 

521. ‘^'wafted, carried : as^was l^zarus {Luke xvi. 22). 

522. rapt, caught up: as was Elijah (2 Kings ii* xi). rapt, see*Cff 

524^ aggravate, make worse, h^vier to b^r ; Lat. gravis, heavy. 

526—539. This is the duly opening in dhe surface of the outer 

shell {Primum Mobile) of the Vni^ixs^, . . ♦ , 

527. i.i* immediately above the siill of (garden of ISden. 

53Q. though that, i.e., the second passage mentioned in 531, The 
Old Testament oflen speaks of angels visiting the Earth, an^ here we are 
told that there were two aerial paths for their descent, one leading 
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straight down from Hoaven on ro Mount Sion,^he other extending over 
the whole Promised Land. ^ 

’ 533» behests^ commissions from God. 

534, his eye, viz. pass^. choice regard, careful watch, look. • 

534 » 536. i.e. “from Dan even to Beer-shcba’*=from N. to S. of 
Canaan. Paneas, the fatcr Greek name of^ Dan, a little S. of Mount 
liention, at the^oot of which ijie Jordan has its chief source (‘fount ’). 

536- The form Beirsada, insfea^of ‘ Beer^Acba,’ illustrates Milton’s 
avoidance of the sound sh in proper names ; see Sabaan in the Glossary, 
and of. ‘ Bamn * (l. * Herebon* (i. 408), ‘ Si\r* ’ {S. A. 1674). He 

often uses the Septwagint or Vulgate form ; c£. 467, note. The Septua- 
gint has Bijpaafile, the Vulgate Bersabee. ^ 

539. dtirh^iess, i.e. the surrounding darkpess of Chaos; cf. 421. 

540. on the lower stair, at the bottom of the stairs. •* 

541. j^fl/A/,^sct*Kled lAe a JfL^der (Lat. scala), 

546. obtains, attains to, reaches (obtinet). e ' 

547. discovers, unfolds ; F. dScouvrir^ tmaware, unexpectedly. 

548. prospect, view. 

54^. Was M. recalling to memory one of the Italian cities visited 
on that tour in 1638 — 9 to which his thoughts reverted so gladly? 
Perhaps Florence on which he had looked down from Fiesole (sec i. 
289, 290, notes) ; or, yet more likely, Rome. Cf. the famous descrip- 
tion in P. Ik, of the “ imperial city” with its '^glittering spires ” (iv. 54), 
^ 551- To complete the sense, undfrfstand some woids like “ he (the 
scout) is seized with wonder.’* (Keightley.) 

^$2ig^though after, I.e. although he was familiar with the splendours 
of Heaven. For the Latini^ {.post cceltitn vistcni), cf. Cornu s 48, “After 
the mariners transformed,” and i. 573, since created Man” {post 
hominem creatufn), ’ ' 

555. Standing at topmost point of the globe, just at the 
evening, Satan canSurvey thi' whole interior of the Universe— from E. 
to Vft. (557—560), pd from N. to S. (560, 561), ^ 

555 — 57 * ab^ve the ntght ^Jiat we know on Earth simply 

t)Aause he is far above, the sun,' ' See 571, note. 

558 — 60. the fleecy sU(r, Mief/ the Ram— exactly opposite in the 
Zodiac (in the east) to Libra» the Balance (in the west). M^ says that 
the constellatioiii Abdrolneda is l^f^e by Aries because it lies above Aries 
in the sjey, Ihohgb rather to th^'west "the horizon, i.e. of\his Earth. 

562 » first i.e* ,the upjpermost of the three “regions” (a 

techni<^i ten^) into which mediseval physicists supposed the air to be 
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divided • ft was distingifished by the {^11 re dry heat of its atmosphere 
(cf. 564). This threefold division — the key to several passages in M. — 
is explained in the Append to bks. I. Ii., pj). 150 — 153. * 

• 563. and winds. In his downward flight Satan has passed through 

two spheres — the Primum Mobile and Crystalline. Now he is, in the 
Calum Stellatum^ moving yp and down (cf. “oblique way”) among the 
host of fixed stars (cf. 481). Till 5^3 we jnust picture hipi in this sphere. 

564. marble^ lucid, bright as marBle ; see G. 

5651 566* that at a distance seemed to be stars. 

567. happy those Islands of the Blessed^to which, according 

to an early Greek belief, favoured mortals passed without dying. Later 
these Fonunata came to be identified with islands off the west 

coast of Africa (probably tjje Canaries). One of Ben Jonsott’s Masques 
is called ** The Fortunate Isles.” * 

568. i.e. the gardens (cf. Comus^ — g) in wkich^rew the golden 

apples (iv. 25#) guarded by the daughters of Hesperus and the dragon 
I.adon. The Hesperidum Insula in which the gardens were commonly 
placed by writers have been identified with the Cape de Verde islands' 
(so perhaps by M. himself in viii. 631, 632). * 

571. above^ more than — not ‘over,’ connoting place, since the 
sphere of the sun is below the sphere of the fixed stars ; in fact, being 
the middle one of the spheres of the seven planets (cf. Shake.speare, 
TroUus, I. 3. 89 — 91), it is separated from the Ccelum Stellatum by 
three spheres, viz. those of Satur*., Jupiter and Mars (in that order). 

574 — 57d. Newton explains : up or down^ north or south... 5 j/ 
centre or eccentric^ towards the centre, or from the cenlae...^j/ 
east or west (cf. iv. 539). Other editor 'note (i) that M. leaves it 
undetermined whether the sun (cf,«vili. 122, 123) or the Earth is the 
centre of the Universe, i.e. whether the Copernican gr Ptolemaic 
astronomy is right ; (2) that he makes longtmde-^Qdcst to west, and 
breadth ^60) i.e. latitude tp souths a use wMch we just rtivers^l 

577^ apart from ; see G. • J 

578. Cf. II. Pen. 1 4 1, “ IJide ftie from Day’s garish eye” (the sun). 

580, 581. numbers^ measures =Lat. ««///m used of the measufe? 
of a dan^e. Seeviii. 123 — 125. ^ 

compute Days etc. ; cf. Cettesis i. 14 — 16. Plato speaks of the planets 
as created by the Deity e/s diopiffp^by Kal tpvXaie^v dpidp^u XP^ypv, “for 
defining and^^reserving the numbers of #me,” Timaus 38 

585. unseen; referring to penetration. 

586. virtue^ efficacy, the deep^ the lowest part of the Universe, 
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588 — 90. Probably he is Ainking of O^iileo, who in ^609 con- 
structed a telescope (“optic tube”) by which the spots on, the solar disc 
wAc iDer'^eptible. See i. 288, note. 

592. metat; in the l^irst and Second Eds. medaL 

594* informed^ pervaded by, filled with. 

594. glowing iron* inverted order ; ‘ like iron glowing with fire.* 

596^ 597. <^irysotite,,.ruby. In Exodus xxviii. 20 the Heb. tar- 
shish^ rendered ‘beryl’ in A.^., *is a chrysolite according to the 
Sepinagint and Vulgate; and in verse 17 the margin of the A. V. has* 
'ruby* instead of ‘s^ius.* 

tOi to the full ni^nbcr of the twelve. Exo^ius xxviii. 17 — 20. 

600. ///«/ “ the philosopher’s stone. ” • • * 

601. philosophers alchemists (cf. 603,^10^0), who tried to compose a 
stone which would transmute other metals into gold. Cf. ReginaM 
Scot, Discovery gf Wiichem^y ^5^4. ^iv. 1 1 , speaking of alchemists, 
“Now >011 must understand that the end and drift of alldlheir worke is, 
to allcine unto the composition of the philosopher's stone^ called Alixer”; 
i.e. elixir (see G.). 

603. bind... Hermes^ solidify and fix mercury or quicksilver. 
Cf. Pen Jonson’s Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists ; the scene is 
“ a Laboratory or Alchemist’s-workhouse,” Mercury appears, and 
Vulcan as the chief alchemist cries out — “ Stay, see ! our Mercury 
is coming forth. ..call forth our philosophers [cf. 601]. He will be 
gone, he will evaporate.... Precious gq^den Mercury, be fixt : be not so 
volatile!** And later (speaking to his assistants) ; “ Begin your charm, 
sound ii^ic, circle him in, and take him : if he will not obey, bind him.” 

Hermes ; the Greek naih9 of Mercury (Lat. Mercurius), 

603 — 605. old Proteus ; the prophetic old man of the sea (AXtos 
yipm), Toj escape prophesying, he would transform himself into 
“various shapes” (cf. = ‘ shifting, changeable*); but when he 

ifas fifinly seized, is by Mentlaus {C^yssey iv. 454, 455) and ^ristaeus 
(Ged^jgic IV. 437 — 44«), he would return to his “native form” 
foretell the future. Milton uses thft le^nd to illustrate the processes 
^f^alchemists ; the matter on' which they experiment is, like Proteus, 
transformed by being drained thrc^igh alembics ( = * limbecs *) stills, 
till at last they restore it to its original (“ native ”) form. 

603. call up. According to legend, no one had this power over 
Proteus : htf only issued from^he sea of his own accord? at midday, 
to sleep on the shore. But, to emphasise the “powerful art’* of the 
alchemists, suggests that they might even summon up Proteus at 
their will. 
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606. jt^ere^ in the if the stin’s l*Rat can produce such marvellous 
effects on the far-off Ear A (6n), how much more on its own orb. 
These lines seem scarcely consistent with vin, 94—97, * 

^ 607, 608. breathe,, .elixir^ i^e. exhale a fofce similar to that life- 

prolonging force or principle called vita^ which the alchemists 

believed to be contained in a tincture, of golci called aurum potabile 
= the “ potable [drinkable] gold ” of 608, elixir ; see (^. 

608. virtuous^ full of efficacy, ^ovferful ; see G. 

610. i.e. though mixed with moisture which weakens bis power. 

61 1. on Earth, in the darh^ wndeYgro^HSiX, precious things^ 
precious stones, metals. “ It was the belief of thc^e times that these 
were produced by^ho influence of the sun (Keightley). 

613. gazct gaze at ; of^en*transitive ; cf. v, 272, viii. 258. 

'• 616 — 619. “Where Satan was,— i.e. on the i?un itself, — all w'as 
sunshine without visible shadow, jus\^as, o« Eart^, the equator at 
noon, the Sun!® beams striking vertically downwards, in the self-same 
manner that they were now shooting directly upwards, cause opaque 
objects to have no slanting shadow round them” (Masson). 

6^7. This position of the sun is technically called his cuhnif^tioH, 

610. nowhere^ i.e. else, visual power of seeing ; light which 
makes sight possible is put for sight • itself. Cf. “visual beam,” 
S. A. 163. 

623, “I saw an angel standing in the surt,‘^ Rev* xix. 17, Young 
[Night- Thoughts) says, A Christian dwells, like Uriel, in the sun.” 

625 — 628. Upon the symlx)lical aspect of this description and of 
that in 640—642 sec Appendix^ p. \ 

625. tiar^ tiara — crown, diadem ; ses G. 

627. illustriousi bright (Lat. illustris),, j/ledge^ feathered ; see G. 

628. chargtt office, duty;' cf. 688, “resigns her charge.” 

631. ivhot some one who; cf. iv. 793. ^ 

634, ^ cast^t plans ; perhaps, th^metaplA>r of cast^^ calculate.'* ^ 

637.^ i.e. not very young, yet yputhful-looking (638); or ‘ncif one 
of the great Cherubim^— /nVwbeirfg taken in tfe sense ‘chief.’ 

such such that; cf. Othello^ i. * 

643. dress, IjaX, habitus •[^succinct ^ girt up, i.e. so as not to 

impede his movements ; see G.. " 

644. decent^ graceful, bccomiiig ; w G.v . ' ^ • 

647. hmnvHt was recpghi^ b^^Safan archangel UrieL 

648, 649. In the chapter (ix.) of tht'Christidn Docirtm on angels, 
M. says, “Seven of these, in particular, are described [Lei iu Scripture] 
as traversing the earth in the execution of their ministry.’* They are, he 
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adds, “the seven angels whicl| stood before God,” Rev, viii. “the 
seven Spirits which are before his throne,” Kev, i. 4. Of fhese Uriel 
one. He is mentioned four times in ^iKEsdras^ and fn three places 
(iv. I, V. 20, ‘X.- 28) is callt^l “ Uriel the angel,’* but in the fourth (iv. 36J 
‘‘Uriel the archangel.” That he wa# “regent of the sun” (690) and 
dispenser of heat was^a tradition, due probably ta his name which 
signifies ‘the fire of Qod.’ Thus Heywood Says that the four quarters of 
the world are *kssigned to th^ §ov«:nmei[it of four angelic beings, and 
“The South, whence 'Awster comes, rules Uriel** {liierarchie of the. 
Blessed Angells^ 1(^5 ed., p. 214). Cf. too Henry More, ^‘The fiery 
scorching shafts which Uriel From Southern quarter darted with strong 
hand” {Song of thf Soul^ Cambridge ed., 1647, • 

650^-6^53. “Those seven: they are the eyes of the Lord, which 
run to and fro through the whole earth,” Zdthariah iv. 10. , 

The special dut j of these “s»,cn Spirits” is defined by their title 
arch -angel inessengef’ (Ck dpxt, a prefix, ‘chief ' -fdyveXoy, 

messenger’). Appendix^ p. 123. 

654. ITie sentence introduces Satan’s reason for asking information 
of Urjel; he does so because Uriel, as chief “interpreter” of G^, is 
likely to know about the new Universe and its inhabitants. But strictly 
the sense is never completed ; it lakes a fresh turn in 662. 

655* Only these seven archangels may come so near to the Deity. 
656. MuthejttiCf authoritative,' because received at first-hand, i.e. 
from God himself. Gk aiJd^vrijs, ‘ one who does a thing himself. ' 

• 667* ^58* Uriel brings the, cominand of God to the inferior angels, 
who aw^ it at a distance, attend; cf. 270. 

6 $gw here^ Tn the sun. . 

664. i.e. in whom he delights and whom he favours most 
667.. Seraph ; strictly. not applicable to Uriel (an arcljangcl). 

670. i.e. but hath ^s choice to dwell in all these orbs.^ 

67^. graces, ftjjvours, act^^of grace. 

74 rtperceivedt not discovered? undeiected. 
dl56 —689. A fin? and ji^st. allegpry ihkt a ;vise man may be deceived 
gjtlurough the very greatness of^his nitoSte: for he is filled with high 
thoughts, not mean suspicions: winch m^kes him trust his fellow-men, 
and credit them with being asT honest and true as himaclf. * 

689. which^ referring the whole'id«a of t^e previous sentence. 

690. ^ 60f V Uriel* rj^ent ^ tlie sun.” ^ 

699. M. always accents ehif freed (but empyriaii), 

704.- had in remembrance; a Scripturttl phrase; Acts x. 31. 

P. L. HI. IV. „ " 6 
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708. I saw. Uriel^^must have h^*n among the angels who ac- 
companied Messiah when he went, forth to create the World, vii. 
ipy—'iiS. This rapid sketch (708—721) prepares us for the fall 
narrative of the creation in book vii. Tht lines reveal the influenc^ 
(1) of Plato’s account of the 'creation {Titiueus) and (2) of Ovid’s 
description of Chaos {Metamorphoses L 5 ef seq.). For Milton’s 
knowledge of the Ttmaus' cf. y. 579, note. ^ 

709. material mouldy i.e. the sui )s'tance whereof *ihe World was 
made, being matter in its primal state: “at* first confused and formless^ 
afterwards adorned and digested into order by the l^^nd of God (M. in 
Christian Doctrine vil.). 

712. sJiis..Md^Hni^, vii. “Let there be light,” (fm. i. 3. 

713. order from disorder. E/s rd^iv avTO ^yayev ix t^s Araf/as, 

I’lato, Timsus 30 a; id ^ex inordinaio in ordinexi adduxii^ Cicero, 
de Universo (a translation of the Titneus')^ ^ ^ 

715. i.e. the four ‘elements* or cobstiiuent parts of which all things 
were thought to consist. See ii. 898, note. 

cumbrous ; the epithet points the difference between them and the 
“ethereal’* fifth element. Cf. Batman (1582), “Heaven [s^ 716, 
note] IS the fifth Element, severed from the nether Elements, and 
distinguished by propertie of kinde : for it is not heavie, for then it 
might come downward” (p. 120). 

floods water. ’ 

716. M. refers to Aristotle*|^ conception of a fifth element called 

‘ether’ (cf. “ethereal” in 716), and he introduces the two main poiiKs 
of Aristotle’s theory: (i) that “the ether fills the celestial sgaces, and 
of it the spheres and stars are made” (j:f. 718, 721); (2) tliht “the 
nature of the ether... adapts it especially for circular motion” (cf. “or- 
bicular,” 718), whereas the motion of the four elements is vertical, up 
and down. Ueberweg, from whose summary ^>f Aristotle’s views the 
foregoing quotations are made, sa^s, “Etk.er is the ffst element jn raifc 
[i.e. acebrding to Aristotle}; but if we enumerate, beginning with the 
elements directly known* by the senses, it is the fifth, the subsequently 
so-called rriincrov aroix^Tov^ Quinta essentia” [Ilistory of Philosopiyp 
pp. 165,^167). . 

It is disputed whether this ‘fiftli essence ought to be called an 
‘ element,’ since it lacks the principle of contraries that belongs to the 
four elements: note therefore that XJl. does not appl^r the title 
‘element’ to it. 

Practically he identifies the ‘fifth essence’ or ‘ether’^with Light 
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(cf. VII. 243, 244), though ‘ether’ (Gk a^yfp, from alBitUy to glow) 
rathei implies very bright atmosphere. ^ 

* 716. Heaven^ skj j^f. a definition bf ‘ether’ cited by G. H. Le'^es 

from an Alexandrian treatise: “Ether is the substance of the heavens 
and^the stars; so named because of its eternal circular motion” (an 
allusion to the fals^ derivation of QXdT\p frQm de^ always + to run). 

717. spii^ted^ animated.* ^ ^ 

718. orbicular^ witl^ circular motion. 

721. i.e. what remained of the ‘ether’ after the stars were mad& 

730. Cf. Hanilet, ITI. 2. 167, moons with horrowat sheen”; and 
Drummond, Flowers of Sion ^ “The moon motes lowest, silver of night, 
Dispersing through the world her borrouted light?' See vii. 375 — 78. 

tri/ot^i, referring to the three pliuses*of(ithe moon — crescent, full gncl 
waning. But there is also an £^lusion to Lat, triformis as an epithet 
of the moon jndftating •l^r threefold capacity as Luna, Diana and 
Hecate; cf. Horace’s diva triformis^ Od. iii, 22. “4. So in Ben 
Jonson’s ^Masque of Queens the moon is addressed as “thou three^ 
formhd star... to whose triple name... we incline”; cf. Midsmimer- 
Nikki's Dreanit V. 391, “the triple Hecate’s team.” 

731. hencet i.e. from the sun. 

737, Cf. V. 360, “As to superior nature bowing low.” 

739. coast, region \ as often in M. 

740. the ecliptic, i.e. “as then understood, the Sun’s orbit round, 

the Earth” (Masson). of 

^ 741, 742. An instance of Milton’s power of making the sound be 

an echju^o the-eeuse. The rapid movement of the latter half of 741 
conveys an impression of^Satan’s swift descent, while the slow, 
measured, rhythm of 742 suggests rest. 

742. Niphates\, ‘the snowy range’; a mounfain of Armenia, part of 
the Taurus range— on fiie borders of Assyria (iv. 126). 


BOO^ IV. 

1. O for, i.e. would that that foice had sounded. 

he who, St John. See Rev, xii. 12, “^Woe to the inhabiters of the 
earth and of tlie sea ! for the devil is come down unto you, having 
great wrallv” • * 

2. Apocalypse, revelation, literally ^uncovering’; Gk diro, oflF+ 
Ko^bmeiv, Cover. 
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heard i.e. the words ** Woe to the inhabitants,” 1 . 5. 

3. then when; M, uses^this emphatic phrase often; cf. ^38, 97q. 
tl^e dragon, Satan; cf. “The old Dragon,” Ode, i68. The 

title is from liev. xii. 7 and xneana ^Serpent* (Gk ^pdKuu). 

second rout; the first was his defeat and expulsion from Hcavcffy, 

6. 7. warned, i.e., of, ar to. coming; indirect object after warned* 

7. foe; see ill. 179, note, scaped, jsec G. 

8. mortal, deadly — the Late Lat. use of ntortaUs. 

10. i.e. the tempter before he was the accusej:, Cf. I^ev. xii. 10, 

“the accuser of our brethren is cast dowm.” The word devil \s a cor- 
ruption of Greek 6«i/?o\os, ^slande^er,* from ‘to slander.* 

11, 12* These lilies give the main motive of Satan’s action against 

man; Appendix,^, 119. ' ^ 

wreak his loss, avenge himself for his loss, wreak; see G. 

\ 2 , 13. Contrast HI. 740. The iueaij|# Satan appiroaches to the 
scene of his task the more he realises its enormity and peril, and the 
less his confidence becomes. 

15^—23. For this conception of Hell as not a place but a mental 
and moral state of torture see i. 254, 255. Sir Thomas Browne Writes, 
Eeligio Medici, LI., “every devil is an hell unto himself; he. holds 
enough of torture in his own ubL*' In Marlowe’s Paustus, when the 
Doctor asks “Where is the place that men call hell?”, Mephistophiles 
replies, “ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed In one self place ; 
for where we [evil spirits] are is hdd ’* (v. 119, 120). 

23. Cf. r, 253, *‘A mind not to be changed by place or time” = 

Horace’s line, caelum non animum mutant qni mare <urruni 

{Epistles \, 11.27). ■ \ . 

24. 25. i.e. rouses the memory of what he^ was and the thought 

(understood from numory) of What he is ant;! Will ' So .Samson 
Agonistes is beset by thoughts of “Times past, wliat once I was and 
what aiTj now,” 5 . . 4 . 22v . > \ ' 

25. ‘ what must be ^prse, i.e* how he' must bfecome worse. Cvae ol 
the most powerful features o%Paradise Lost i§ the presentment of the 
gradual ^ebksement and dedihe of Satan as* the ^il he works against 
man mUoters hihiMlf— “ back, recoil^-!* ‘ ^ 

27, 28. Eden... pleasant^ “*£den* 'pjtjasurc.’ ,Cf. 132. 

31* much revolving, 'pondermg;i!^^ {mtkka volVem)* 

thus began. The speech thatTolloVV thrbwjji much Miltpn*s 

conception of Shtan ; see pp*^i I g — 12b. 

32—41; The lines written as early as 1642 ; see Introdyctiout p* xb 
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35, One of the most familiar quotation! from Milton# Cf. Pope, 
epistle III- 283, “Ye little stars I hide yoy diminished rays.” 

37 — 39* Before h^ fall Satan was lustrous as the sun itself ; liow 
his splendour is faded and wan (835-^840, fl/O). 

4D* prtde and ambition; Appendix^Y?. 115 — 117. 

43. In bk V. M^ien he is inciting the angela to rebel Satan pretends 
that he and Acy are “ self-b«g^t,'%2lf-raised ” (860), i.e. not created by 
the Almighty and so not justly his servants. 

45. reproached ; cf. James 5. 

50. sdjeined, disdained ; see G. 

51. }5d^ off, settle; see G. ' • ^ 

55—57. On the one hand, true gratitude is* it? itself payment: on 

the other* a gratejjl man, though he ni% formally have discharged his 
debt) still retains a sense of indebtedness ‘ to his benefactor. Benfley 
compared Cic^ro's*scntin!fc|jit, Graiiam autem et qui retnlerit haberey el 
qui habeat rdulisse (de OJpciiSy ii. 20), i.e. he wli8 has repaid an 
obligation is still conscious of it, and he who is conscious of an obliga- 
tion has repaid it. • 

6^^ other potvers; e.g. the archangels, Raphael and Michael. 

66. ** Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell,” m. 102. 

72. rueSi regrets* repents of. Cf. (lerm. rette-^ repentance. 

73, me miserable I me tnuerum I 

75. §ee 19—23, note, which wayy whichever way. 

78. to tvhichy compared to Whioi*. 

79, Satan addresses himself; or possibly the Almighty. 

79^A. Ck Hebrews 3cii. 17, **he found no place of repentance.” 

82, 83. M. makes a type of pride and egotism. • 

84. other... ofher; au emphatic turn of phrase that M. uses else- 
where ; cf. Lycida^ ‘‘ other groves atid other streams along.” 

87. suffer tor ; see G* 

J 6. advanceJi raised to*minen#e ; it qualifies mt in 89. ^ Cf. 359. 

4. act of grace^^oing penancci asking jjardon (cf. F. grate). 

95* highthy high place, eminence. , Sec G. 

97, cKtortedhy compulsion, voidy of no effect, null. < 

no. . Jiust as evil is *t9 be As good, so later (ix. 12 123) he 

confesses, “all good to irtq becomes Ban|” (i.e. evil). * 

1 12. hy repeated for emphasis, more than half 1 since he rules 
Hell olroatly affd' hopes to tuft the World, thus leaving the Almighty 
onlyHeav^. Cf. ut. 375*^381* 

114, ni|5. i.e. each of the three passions — anger, envy, despair — 
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dimmed his fece which was three times changed with the paleness caused 
by them. Cf. such expressions as ‘ pale with anger/ * pale with envy/ , 

114. passion; used by M. of any strong entotion, deep feeling. 

1 15. paleness; cf. darkness, III. 45 (where see note). 

1 16. see III. 634 — 644. •' 

118, 1 19. An allusion perhaps (as certainly inr«vi. 788, IX. 739, 

730) to Vergil’s tantane animis caUst^u^iPa ? — Aineid I.**! 1. 

1^3. couched with^ united with; it implies ^ying hid (F. couchi), 

124 — 130. Cf. Uriel’s words, 564—575. , 

126. the Assyrian mounts Niphates ; see 3 ll. 742, note. 

13 1, fa^es^ travels; thd literal sense of A. S. /ffranj cf. Germ. 
fahren^ to travel, often in Spenser; cf. Faerie Queene II. i. 2, 
‘‘forth he fares,” and li. *12, “fare on foot.” e This notion of 
‘travelling’ is kept in ‘ railway-/rr^,* * thorough 

132. Eden... Paradise. Masson say#: ‘viden is the *.vhole tract or 
district of Westei^ Asia [see 210 — 14] wherein the Creator has designed 
that men should first dwell ; Paradise is the Happy Garden situated in 
one pacticular spot of this Eden — on its eastern side.” Cf. Gen. ii. 8, 
“God planted a garden eastward in Eden.” Paradise irapar 
deiaotf a park ; a word of Persian origin. 

134. champain heady level summit; champain; see G. 

The garden occupies a plateau or table-land, circular in shape (viii. 
304) and surrounded by a gras.sy mound or wall (143). On the niner 
side of this mound is a circling row\f fruit trees ; their tops are visible 5. 
from the outside. On the outer side of the mound the hill slopes steep 
down, covered with shrubs and trees, the tops of which," though ^ofty. 
We below the level of the mound and so do^ not obstruct Adam’s view 
(‘prospect’) from it over the plain beneath. 

This idea of placing the Garden on the summi^of -si hill is traced to 
Ezek, xxviii. 13, 14, “Thou hast been in Eden the garden of God,... ^ 
thou wastr’ipcn the holy mountain ^of God.” Dante and Ariosto had 
previously^given the Garden? a similar site (Keightlej^), Cf. 224 — 2 2t/: 

139. The line is intended tc> suggest variety. Cf. ii. 948, “O’er 
•bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare.” See 538. 

140. i^nks; like the ascending ti&s of seats in an amphitheatre. 

147, 148. fruity a collective, word for all the separate pieces 

149. enameliedy bright and variegated like jenamel ; sdte G. 

1 5 1 . Cf. bomusy 992, “ Iris there ^xik^umid bow ” ( s= the Rainbow)* 

1 53. landskipy landscape ; see G. 

of after, following upon; cf. Wordsworth, Recluse^ “Hhppier of 
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happy though I be.” The idiom is modelled on the use of 4 k in Greek 
ajid ex in Latin to express one condition fdj^low'ing on another ; cf. e.g. 
TvtpiXh iK dedopKdros (S<jpl»ocles, (Edipus Rex* or Horace's ^z/w/// 
potens (Od, ill. 30. 17). Cf. xii. 167, % of guests he makes them slaves.^’ 

156. native per/uf^esj i.e. of the trees, flowers etc. 

159 — 165. “Tl^ fragrance thus wafted out.to sea, sometimes to a 
distance of twAty or more is*well known to every sailor who has 

been in the West Indies*or in the Indian Archipelago” (Keightley). 
Editors quote vaijg^us similar allusions in writers of the i7tJi centifry, 
e.g. Waller’s lines, “So we the Arabian do know, At distance, 
when the spices •blow” [Night-piece). Diodbiais Siculu*^ (ill. 46) 
desciibes how in springtime, when the wind is ftom the land, the 
fragrance of the myrrh and similar tre<S Reaches the passing vesseE, 
even far out to sea. Probably M^had this special desciiption in mind, 
as it IS removedi only a few fhapters from that account of Ammon and 
Amalthea which was the undoubted source of 11 . 275 — 2^9. 

161. Mozambic; more commonly Mozambique; a Portuguese 
piovince on the east coast of Africa, opposite Madagascar. • 

north-east; rather norths according to modern geography. 

162. Sabiian^ of or from = Sheba ; see G. 

163. Araby the .£?/«/= Gk ’ApajSfa ^ Lat. Arabia Felix , 

each epitl^t indicating the fertility of the region. The notion of the 
fragrances and spices of Arabia — myrrh, frankincense etc. — is a com- 
MRonplace of poetry; cf. F. R. II. 364,^* winds... Arabian odours fanned”; 
and Thojipson, Liberty in., “ blessed Arabia aromatic breathes.” 

i66r so; hi* favourite .completion of a simile ; cf. 192, in. 440, 

167 — 171. There is a sfmilar allusion in v. 221 — 3 to the story of 
Tobias and the, evil spirit Asmodeus told in the Apocryphal Book of 
Tobit. Tobias wa^se^ on a journey by his father Tobit to fetch ten 
^[ilentijj of silver deposited wijh a friend in Media. The angel Raphael 
appeared to Tobias in human form, •acted as his guide, and ♦jade him 
maify a Jewish maiJen, Sara, who, lived at Ecliatana in Medfa. Ifer 
jsqj^en husbands had been destroyed in» succession by Asmodeus who 
was in love with her. To escape. their fate, Tobias was instructed by 
Raphael to burn the heart and liver of a fish, since the smeft (“fishy 
fume ”) would drive away the spirit. This he did after his betrothal to 
Sara, and the plan succeedec^: for Asmodeus “fled in|^ the utmost 
parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him ” (chap. viii.). 

Cfr Reginald Scot, Oiseoverie of Witchcraft (1584), speaking of 
burnt inceiile as a charm against evil spirits : “ wheresoever the fume 
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or smoke t^iereof shall cDme, everie kind and sort of devils may be 
driven awaie, and expelled ]^as they were at the incense of the liver 
fish, which the archangel Raphael made’* (bock ^v. chap. i8). 

* 1 68. Asmod^uSf one of the rebellious angels expelled from Heaven; 
called by M. Asmadai in vi. 365 and Asmodai in P, P. il. 151 — forms 
closer to the Heb. Aschmeda^i^ ‘the destroyer.* ^jie is thought to be 
connected with the A^sk?nd Daev/f (^•evil demon) the ancient 
Persian religion. He is sometimes taken ai)^ a type of- lust, perhaps 
through the story in the £00^ of^ Tobit; cf. 150—152, and 

Tennyson, St Sljj^teon StyliieSt 169, “Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at 
me.” (Seg note on vi.'365.) ' ^ 

\*IQ. with a ve)f^hnce; an intensive phrase, used here with a certain 
grim humoar=‘in all speed** ^ Cf. Coriolaiius^ ii. 2^6,“ 
pr6ud,” i.e. intensely ; but there the u^e is more colloquial. 

17 1, post haste. ♦ • * * •> 

172. savag&^ wild; cf. P. R. III. 23, “savage wilderness.” It is 
derived from Lat. silvaticu^, woody. 

17^. perplexed^ made difficult (or entangled). 

177. that passed^ i.e. that might have passed. * 

178. east, Cf. “eastern gate** 542 and again xii, 638. 

181. hound,,, bound. Such jingling sounds ate common in M. (as 
in classical writers). Cf. “ tempted our attempt,” I. 642; ‘‘l^aseeching 
or besieging,” y. 86y,* “feats of w'ar defeats,” i". /f. 1278. Generally 
he expre.sbes sarcasm by them, or ^nitempt, e.g. here Satan’s contempt 
of the barrier. (See Mayor’s note on the 2nd Philippic \i. 25.) 

182. clean, right over. , 

«■ 192. Cf. the parable of ‘the Good Shejfherd,’ John x. r — 16. 

193. Qne of Milton’s prose,- works was a; treatise oifi “ The Likeliest 
Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church ^*^16^). It seemed to 
him wrong that ministers of religion should receive salaries, and he was 
ever readjj to bring the chaigd of a-varice Snd love ot lu£re against the*’ 
clergy of#*he Anglican Church.. ^ Cf. xii. 5a7‘--r5r i,dnd the d^umiciiion 
(appropriately assigned to Saint^Peter— cf. i A/, v. 2) in Lycidas of the ^ 

,, false, greedy shepherds who Creep^,, and intrtide, and climb into the 
fold'"* (Zy^i 115). must remembir that he speaks as an enemy^a 
* bitter enemy, of the Anglican phurchV lewdi base ; see G. . 

194. Tree 0/ Life; Genfisisiu ^ ^ ‘ 

196. i.e. the shape of a edrmora^G because Jii. ravenous 

bird of prey (cf. in. 431) and thus, symbolfcar of S^tan himself^ cf. ; 
Richard IL 11, i. 38, Coriola^us^ i. i. 125. As a sca-bprd U does not 
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seem very appropriate In Paradise; but cf. Jsaiah xxxiv. ti (where, 
however, ‘ pelican * is the correct rendering)^ 

1^8. virtue^ efficaty ; «ee C. > 

— ^20f. well used. What use «could Satan have made of the 
tree? • He was already^immortal. Perhaps M. means that if Satan had 
eaten of the tree’s fru^t its saving power might have given him true life — 
a regeneration tf spirit that, l^ajing^to repentance, would have enabled 
him to regain his true arcl^^ngelic immortality. 

203. perverts subject is Ae understoofl from before 
208--210. Cf. 132, note. ^ 

210 — 214. According to these limits, ■whtfch indicate, ^however, 
only its ea.stern and western points, Eden lay in Syria and M esop otamia 
— mainly in the lat^r. . ® ^ 

Auran, or Hauran^ a district of Sjnria, about 50 miles S. of 
Damascus ; Gk * Proi^ably M. remembered that it is men- 

tioned in Ezek. xlvii. i6, 18, as an eastern bound of t^alestine, 

2x2. Seleucia; long the capital of Western Asia ; on the right bank 
of the Tigris, about 20 nules S.E. of the modern Bagdad; sometimes 
called ad Tigrin or Seleucia Babylonia. Here, and again in 

P. P. ni. 29T, M. teinris it great Sclcucia” to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, such as the Seleucia near Antioch. It was 
built by fjeleucus, a Macedonian who became one of Alexander’s 
generals, and about 312 b.c. founded the dynasty of the beloucidsc, 
Aigigs of Syria (cf. “ Grecian kings 

213, 214. A second, description of the site of Eden ; it was in that 
regiop afTelass^t where th^ *‘Clnldven of Edexi” dwelt (2 Kings xix. 12, 
Isai. xxxviL 12). They appear from the Assyrian inscriptions to have 
inhabited the country on the east ban-k of the Euphrates, alx>ut the 
modem Balis. yitey had .a city called Beth-Adina, which was 

t jken by the Assyrians about B.C. 880 ** ^ipeakcr's .Commentary). 
2^— 2^2. , See Genesis X\, 9. • 

2#9. bloomings bearing luxurianyy, ambt^sial; see G. 

223. And a river wept out of Ed«n to, water the garden,” Gen. 
ii. 10. In IX. 71 — 73 M. identifiesihis river with the Tigris. 

• 224.^ its. shaggy; as a wood-eprered hill appears, seen sideways. 
225-7-235. ’ The river flowing throughiEden reaches the hill on the 
level sumplit (cT. 134) of whi^^ is Paradise. Part of tl^ river goes 
straight by a ^subtemh^ passage and issues m the plaii> 

(cf. C45) on the bthi^ ^de.' But part Of its water is drawn up through 
the hill to t)le surface in the form of a fountain, the waters of which 
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become riHs. These rifls irrigate Paradise and then, uniting into a 
water-course, run down the^‘ hairy side” (135) of the hill to join the r^fst 
of the river where it emerges from its undergi*oynd channel. Then the 
whole river divides into four greil^ streams. 

233. four main streams; see Genesis ii. • 

234. transifcive; cf- XI, 779, “ wandering that desert ” 

^36, 237. The original texts Iwiv^.ttie comma aftef te/t, not after 

Aow in 237. Some modern texts reverse tlws punctuation — and spoil 
the rhythm. ^ 

237. sapphires sapphire-coloured, i.e. light blue, founts source ; 

cf. III. 531 ^. crisp^ds nppftng ; often used of wind Tiiftling the surface 
of water; cf. Byron, Childe Harold iv. 211, “1 would not their vile 
bi-eath should crisp the streJlmV* See t 

238. orients lustrous ; see G. • 

239. error ; in the literal sense of Let. errors a Pandering. Cf. 
Tennyson, Gareths “The damsePs headlong error through the wood.” 

241. nices precise, critical. Supply some verb like ‘set! 

21^2. curious knots s plots of ground laid out in a fancifu^ style. 
knots; see G, boons bounteous (Lat. alma); see G. 

245. unpierceds not penetrated, i.e. l)y the sun. 

246. imhrowneds darkened; cf. Ital. imbiunire. See G. 

246, 247. Thus 7 vaSs i.e. such was — seat being in apposition to 
place. Some editors remove the comma after place and make rural seat 
a complement of the predicate. \.lilton’s sense and rhythm have beun 
affected in many passages by needless change of the punctuation. 

vieWs appearance, aspect. . 

248. gumss i.e. aromatic resins like myrrh and balmm {^balm)s 
produced by the balsam-tree {^aXffa^bSeudpov) and other trees of the 
same genus. See v. 23. wept; cf. Othellos V. f. —50. 

250. amiable f lovely; cf, “thy amiable checks,” Midsujnme^ 
Night's Breaniy IV. i. 2; and Psilm Ixxxiv. 1. ^ 

Hesferian..Mere only^ ‘the stcjries told of life apples of the^Ies- 
-perides being true only of this«place, if at all.’ It is an absolute claijse^ 
in parenthesis. For the allusiori see|iil. 568. 

252. • lawnSs glades, wide spaces clear of trees, 

255. irriguous, well-wat«red (Lat. irriguus). 

256. Tljjrer quotes Herrick, Noble ^umbers: 

“ Before man’s fall the rose was born, 

Saint Ambrose .says, without a thorn.” 

Others of the Church- Fathers held the same fancy, which s^fems to have 
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been applied also to the fabulous gardens of A%onis ; cf. Bei# Jonson, 
Cjf^/Ata*s Revels^ V. 3, “ thou art not no^ in Adonis* garden, but 
in Cynthia’s presence, wl\pr# thorns lie in garrison about the roses.” 

257. i.ei on another side there wcreM 

264 apply; either ‘^practise * or * add ’ ; see G. 

266 — 68. An allegorical way of saying,' with entirely classical 
imagery, that in lElden only one 9 e^o% was known, viz. spring, and that 
it was a time of universal luxuriance of grow th and freshness and grace. 

Pan; here regar^d as the god of all nature, and called ‘ universal 
in allusion to his name (Gk Trdv, all). 

Graces^ Lat. GAitia, Gk ; three **go(fd^sses (Eup^rosyne, 

Aglaia, Thalia) who personified the refinements and elevated jo ys o f life. 

Hours^ Lat. Gk goddesses* p(?lrsonifying the seasons oj| 

the yfeir ; the course of the seasons jvas symbolically described as “ the 
dance of the P^Jk. V. 394, 395). Classical writers olten 

mention them along with the Graces. * 

268. letfon; the metaphor of a dance; cf. Milton’s Sonnet ‘To 
the Nightingale,* 4, “ While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May«^’ 

268 — 287, He indicates the beauty of Paradise by saying that it 
surpassed various spots celebrated for their charm. 

268 — 272, According to the classical legend, Proserpine was 
carried off by Pluto = Dis (270), to the netherworld, unknowm to her 
mother Ceres, and became his wife. Latin poets (e.g. Ovid, Pasti iv. 
42* — 462) made Enna in Sicily the s^tne of the incident, the worship 
of Ceres hiding been introduced into Rome from Sicily. 

269. •Scan I^os^rpin, apd cf. the Latin accent and form in IX. 
396, “ Yet virgin of Prosh'pini from Jove.” 

271. thatj the well-known, Lat. ille; so in 271, 272, 275. 

272. “Near thd^:i^ of Antioch, on the Orontes, lay a grove 
sagged to Apollo, in^which wsj^ a temple of the god, whence he gave 
oracles^ It was named Daphne, and^ spring which watered«it was 
called^he Castalian sprfng, after that ^t Delphi (Ketghiley). * 

^ 275—279. See Appendix, p. 125. • 

^ 278. florid^ ruddy, being the gocj^of wine ; cf. Dryden, Alexander's 

• feast, 42, Flushed with a purple grace ” {said of Bacchus). • 

280 — 85. Todd quotes Heylin; “that hill of Amara is a day's 
journey high, on*the top where^ are thirty-four palaces im which the 
younger sons the Emperor [i.e. of Abyssinia] are continumly enclosed 
to avoid sedition $... though not much distant from the Equator, if not 
plainly umierSt, yet [it is] blessed with such a temperate air that some 
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have takM (but mUtak^i) it for the place of Paradise^ M. l^ad clearly 
read this passage in Heyli|, who seems to have been his chief authojity 
in matters relating to the customs of foreif n ^tions an4 in points of 
geography — see iiI. 438, note. * 

The tradition with regard to the Abyssit^ian princes is ifeed by 
Johnson in Rasselas^h\3X he speaks of a single palace, and places it in 
a ‘ happy valley,* not on the top o£ a mountain. * 

«8o, 381. nor where^ nor the place wheiie, viz. Mt Amara. 

Abassin, Abyssinian; see G. Aviara; corr^tly Amhara; it is 
rather a range of hills than a single ‘mount.* 

2B2. 9 Et/iwp^lifi^, ttfe equator. Ethiop; the fieople of Abyssinia 
still call their land ^tiopia and themselves Jtiopyavan (i.e. iy)t using the 
^rabic name— see Abassih in the Glossary). • 

383." Shakespeare uses Ntltts a^d Nile* head, source.* 

388, 389. The repetition of “er^t’^is importarft, since M. treats 
man's upright* stature as a symbol of his sovereignty over the ‘ prone ' 
beast-creation, Vil. 506 — 510. 

491, 393.. See Genesis i. 26, 37. Cf. Thomson, “ 1 'he godj^ke face 
bf man,’* Winter, 404. 

395. whence; it refers either to “truth, wisdom* sanclitude” (i.e. 
holiness), these qualities, not birth and position, conferring true 
authority; or to filial freedom,” with the notion that 4nly as man 
himself obeys God filially can he expect others to obey him. 

395 — 299. This relation pfNvoman to man— not j^quiil” — imis 
throughout the scenes in which Adam and. Eve arc introducet^ Johnson 
says, ” the superiority of Adam is diligently. Sustained^ (l-ife cifrMiltofC)* 
Such lines as these and 635 — 38 express Mtfton’s personal conception 
of woman’s status, and capacities; and. how much it differed from 
modern views may be illustrated by the singl%faiA that his treatise On 
Education makes no- reference to the ejjucation oj women, 'fherc^is 
only a aouch of exaggeration inT^ohnson’s Remark that Milton’^works 
reveal^* something like^a/Turkis^j contempt • of *femal€S as subortlinate 
and inferior beings.” # ' > ' ,, ^ « 

300. ykiW?/', forehead (Lat.>5'<7^f)y often fei Shakespeare. 

30 iT hyacinthine; a classical^ epithet. Homer speaks of hair 
{KdfKu) “like to a hyacinth# (baKwfflo^, bfjmpi), Odyssi^ VI, 33I. 
A dark col^r, perhaps deep brown, se|ih& implied. 

303. See I Cor. xi. 14. 

304. Cf. I Cor. xi. 13, “if a woman have long hair> it ia a glory 

to her : for her hair is Given her for a ih .the nfcrgin, veil. 
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307, 308. implud subjection I M, infers thi|from 1 Cor, xi. 8 — 15. 

5 10. cQp^ mpdest (in a good sense). * 

•311. The slow rhythm of the line is nielbt to suggest delay. 

314. konftur (iishoftburable, Cf. Tennyson’s famous line, “Kfi% 
honour rooted in dishonour stood” {Lancelot and Elaine). M, often uses 
this classical figure of^speech called oxymoron by which two words 
connoting oppe^ite ieftasSare closely associatid. ' Cf. “darkness visible,” 
ir 63, “ splendid vassalage,” n. See Hi. 380, note. 

32 3, 324. A famous example of an idiom often used by Elizabethan, 
as it had been by^^reek, writers. It combines the comparative and 
superlative constrictions — thus: ‘Adam ^;* than all men’ + 

‘Adam goodU-est 0/ nW men*: ‘Eve fair*<?r da%hlers’ + 

‘ Eve hit-ott of all women.’ So M. writes jn Arcopagitica^ Mtis very 
-- i- woAt and newest opinion of all others” {P. IF. ii. 98)1; 

and Sbak.in Mulsummer-PUght^^Lream^ v. 252, “This is the greatest 
error of ‘all the rest.” Its iniependent existence in Gre^k and English 
proves tha^the idiom, though illogical, is natural — due perhaps to over- 
emphasis. It is just the sort of combined construction into which people 
slip in#onversation. See Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar^ p. 2^. 

329. recommend^ make pleasant. 

332. compliant I probably im the rare sense ‘pliant, easily bent,* 
due to the false derivation from F. plier^ Lat. plicare, 

333* decline =lL?X. rectims, reclining. 

334. damasked t variegated; seep. 

* 337, 338.' pmposcy donversatiim ; see G. wanted^ were lacking. 

341. ^.e. beasts of chase. 

343. mmped^ sprang rqr ‘reared ’ ; see G. 

344. ounces lynx {fills uncia); from Persian jwa, a panther. 

348 — 350. imimeUm^s winding himself into folds (Lat. sinus), 
Gordian twine ^ intnSklf tangle ; see Gordian in G. his braided train ^ 
his twisted, iijt^rla^ed tail; o#-perh 4 ps .the whble length of his body. 

fatal guile ^ preixibnUory niht of the vSerpeiit’s futur*^ fraud. 

352. bedward diewing th^'cud (Lat. ruminantes) 

iiwirfbre they go to bed. ^ - * 

354* Ike Oiean IsleSi i.e. in iJi^Atlwitic, in which, accordi^ to the 
classical fancy, the sun seH cf. Comusf 95^—97. In Viii, 631, 632, M. 
Yearns to iden^^ thenf Ss^th ,th,e Cfipe de f erde islands. 

ascendis^^aUj to be’talcti^, I think, not literally as ^refei-ence to 
an astronomi^' fact or theory, but merely as a metaphor for the 
alternatiohs^of day arid night.^ 
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K* 

356. as first he stc^d; see 285—87. 

357- ^ faded, that had failed him. 

358. Jealousy is anotter cause of Satan’s enmity to man. 

360. motild; in M. a constant u-ord for ‘Wterial, substance.* 

361, 362. “A little lower *than the angels,” Psalm viii. 5. ^ 

363. lively, vividly : cf. living in 605. • 

368. ye ; often ifsed irf Elizabethan^, for the* object^je case, Yike you. 

370. for so happy, considering h8w happy they are : their security 
is not in proportion to their happiness. QXTfor in 372. 

374. defenceless, ‘‘ill seaired.” (37%.) 

381—83. An alljjsion to Isaiah xiv. 9. , 

387.® for kh%, ijistead of him ; or perhaps ‘ because of.* 

3^ .,390. ‘ Public reasQ^ — viz. honour and empire — cotnpels.* 

• public reason ; so in S, A. 865 — 70 Dalila excises her trcacli^-y . 
Samson on the ground that “the public goqid” of her country required it. 

393, 394*, necessity, the tyrant's plea. Perhaps an allusion to 
Charles’s plea for ship-money (Newton). ^ 

398, 399. end, purpose, aim, viz., “to view,” 

?02. a Hon. “ Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, <walketh 
about,” I Pet, v. 8. In i. 428 M. says that spirits can take “what 
shape they choose.” Such notions are very common in works of 
the i6th and 17th centuries on demonology. (See i. 428, note.) 

404. pur lieu, outskirt of a forest ; see G. * 

405. couches; some modern ^xts misprint crouches. 

408. M. always uses the older form gripe, not3,»-n/; cf. vr. 543. 

408 — 410. The construction is — ‘When Adam,^y begimiing to 
address hive, made Satan turn.’ • * 

410. Cf. Comus, f, 6 o, “ I was all ear”; as we say, ‘all attention.’ 

411. There is, 1 think, an almost quibbling use of ‘only,’ 

(2) ‘ unique ’ (implying ‘ chief’). Eve is the onf^ ^arer in Adam’s joys 
—and herself the chief element of them. • • • • 

419/ See Ads xvii. 25. , ^ 

431. possess, occup)^; cf. Pomeby III. a. 27, “I have bought the 
mansion,... not possessed it.” • • • 

442. t'W, purpose ; as in 398.^ 

443. * “ The head of the woman is the man,” i Cor. xi. 3. 

447. oddsy superiority; dften used so by Shakespet^re ; cf* Richard 
II. in. 4. 8* Titus Andrcnicust V. 2. |9, “ thou hast the o^ds Of me.” 

449, 450. In book vni. 253—255 Adam likens his creation to 
awaking from sleep. , ^ 
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451. on flowers: so Ed. ; the 2nd Ed. has of flowers* 

^453 — 465. M. had in mind Ovid’s story of Narcissus/' - 
pJifises III. 457 et seq, f) 

4 ;•>•). flays^ i.e. for-r-a'Vaits. 

475, Cf*. XI. 159, “Eve rightly tfalled, Mother of all Mankind.’’ 
Cf. 49^. The name is thought to mean * life.’ 

478. platane^ plame-tree (Lat. //a/rtwwjj). 

483 — 85. *^And Adam T<iiis is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh : she shaW be called Woman,” Gen, ii. 23. 

486. indimdnqf^ in the literal sense ‘not to be divided’ = insepar- 
able ; cf. V. 610. i.at. tndivtdutis, 

487. 488. .So Horace addresses Maecenas aS mea pars ai^mce, and 
calls Vergil anima dimidinm nme {^Odes ii. 17. 5 ; I. 3. 8). 

488. with that^, thereupon, straightway.^' , 

'"‘'‘4^3. unreprovcd^ not to be rq^roved, blameless ; see G. 

500. imprejfns^impregimitei'; O. F. empreigner^ Lat. impragnare. 

501. shedy i.e. with their moisture cause to grow. 

303. ( 5 f. IX. 262 — 264. 

5od^ imparadtsed ; used by other writers of the 17th century/*^ Cf, 
Giles Fletcher, Chrisfs Triumph after Deaths 44, “in his burning 
throne he sits emparadis’d ” j and Fletcher, Purple Island i. 15. 

511. pines; probably transitive = ‘makes me pine^* Cf, Xii. 77 
and P, R, i, 325, “pined with hunger.” 

525 — 27. See III. 2od, note. 

530. a chance buU it is a chance, ^just a possibility, that, 

538. ^ee i3j^, note. 

539^ in utmost longitude, in the farthest west. See iii. 576, note, 

540 — 43. •The rays of the setting sun fell on the inner side of 
the towering rock which formed the gate of Paradise on the east. 

549. Gabriel^ of God’; one of the seven great Spirits; see 
yi. 64^, note. Foyowing, doubt, some tradition, M. makes him in 
P, A.^ne of the chief warriors of th^Heavenly host, though itiferior to 
Mictfkel (VI. 45, 46). In the BiJ^le Gabrkfl is always a peaceful 
4ntjprmediary between HeavCii and Eartl? and the bearer of tidings to 
^ man (cf. Daniel viii., ix., Luke i.),^and that is the ordinary conception 
of his office; see pp. xxxviii, xxxix and cf. Fairfax, Tasso,, I. ii : 

“Out of the Hierarchies of angels •hecn 
Thie jg;entle Gabrjel cal^jd he [the Almighty] from^the rest, 
’Twixt Gpid and souls of men that righteous been 
AffibaSsftdor is he^ for ever blest ; 
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The just commands of ^eavei^’^"Etei^nal King, 

^Twixt skies and earth, he up and down doth bring.” 

That aspect of Gabriel is pfi'esented in P, R. I. 1*9, iv. 504. r 

551 — 54. Cf. a similar scene in ii. 528—3?, with the note there. 

553 * armapry^ weapons ; ife apposition to “ shields” etc. Sen G. 

557. thwarts^ crosses. See G* , - 

558. shows; the subject is star ; some modeir:i texts misprint shtnot 
making vapours the subject. f ' 

561. When M. speaks of the offices "assigned to the Heavenly 
beings he seems to have m.his mind the Temple-sei^'.ice of the Jews and 
the distribution of the Levites “by lot,” i Chror-. xxiv., xxv. Note 
also the V courses” of "service in i Chron, xxvii., ana cf. L. v. 655. 

565^466, Cf. Satan’s words in III. 6^7— 676. 

^ 567. God's latest intake; the first was Christ ; ftf, m. 63, with note.^ 

described, Uriel had directed Sat^n’« coyjrse, iij,. 722 — 35. Descried^ 
which some modern texts print,^ is merely 'a nxisreadingf. 

563. aery gait ^ course through the air. 

569 — 573* Cf. 124 — 130, />i=on; a common Elizaljethan use; 
cf. Idae Lord’s' Prayer, “ in earth, as it is in heaven.” . ^ 

580. vigilance^ guards; abstract for concrete. Cf. watch* 

men, ii. 130. , *, ■ 

590 — 592. “While Uriel and Gabriel have been conversing, the 
Sun has fallen to the horizon, so that the sunbeam , on whicli Uriel 
returns inclines /rowParadise to the Sun” {Masson). 

592. beneath the Azores^ i.e. fu the extreine west. 

592 — 595. He will not decide Wlicthec the sun had revoljfed to thel 
west or the Earth to the east, i.e* whether the Ptolemaic asr.onoraw 
(according to which the. Ea^lh was Stationary body) or the Copernicanl 
is right. Cf. til. 574, note.- Eor the general purposed of his poem M. 1 
accepts the old Ftolem^aic system, but ’ he letSi^dfC:' reader see that hej 
knows the Gopernican theories. (See^ notes on vjii^ 130*— 1 40.) r 

592. ^ prime or^; the sin, ^^tf/luxpitjary” (cf. p»ime=s 

chief), 'with ‘‘lucent^/'ii^,*^ ill; 57(1^. .589,^^^^ i^Jiurnaf x, fo69; 
not, as some think, the tdfmum Mobile. ' , * 

593. incredible; an absolute C(|lstfuction,lik<; lit 76 (see note), 

594. ' in its daily course. 

voliibil; in form, accehtrond* The 

Latin accentuation of words derived fir^* t4Lf:}n in’ 

Lluabethan lE.; it has steadily declideS; tlfc T^to^ditchoeiey kt E. 
being to throw the accent forward, e.g, we sny v^lMet Speet^ not 
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aspict^\AX^ asp/ctus (see 54.1, JII. 266); idict^ not edict edictum 
(se8 S, A, 301) ; cdmmerce^ not commerce (as in Shak.) 9 Lat. commircium. 

* 598. Cf. '*grey-hood<^ Even,** Contusfi%%, 
livery^ dress ; *see G. ^ 

descant, song with variations; see G. Cf. Georgic iv. 511. 

So in Comui, 557 — 560, when **The Lady” Sang, *'even 
Silence’* was%nchantcd. ^ 

605. living, vivid. Hesperus, the evening-star (Venus). 

apparent queen, revealed a queen— manifestly a queen. 
mind, rdlhind, make us think of. 

Cf. Rich^d III, IV. I. 84, “the goA-ica dew of sleep.” 
inclines, weighs down ; Lat. inclinare, t§ b€nd doum. 
i^gard, watch (cf. in. 534 ); in $7 3^ ‘look’ (F. regttf^, 
reform, trim. 

alleys, ^ar<#en“wafks ; ^e G. 
manuring, cultivation ; see G. • 

majtton, too luxuriant; cf. “wanton green” (grass), Miu 
sunimtr-NighPs Dream, II. i. 99. 

630.* those dropping gutns. See 248, note. 

632. ask, requiie ; a common Elizabethan use, cf. Taming of the 
Shrev>, il, 115, “my bubiness asketh haste.” Akin to Geim. heischen, 
to demand. 


599 - 

60^. 

604. 


6od. 

612. 

614. 

615. 
620. 

^i5* 

626 

628. 

629. 


<>35—38. See 295 — 99, note. 

635. author, i.e. the source of being; cf. 441. 

640. seasons, tijnCvS of the day, not year (see 266 — 268, note). 

642^ fhai/n ^01^; see G. 

644. ories^t, perhaps = 'lising* (Lat. oriests); cf. “first** in 643 and 
“rising sun” in 651, See G. 

647, grateful e^ingmildj for the order see lU. 44, note. 

659. general ancestor ; cf. ^‘general mother,” said of Eve, 492. 

• 06^. accompHMed; a fluttering §ad dress =‘ perfect*; cf» ^Tkvelfth 
Nigkfi HI. I. 95, “Most excellent accomplished lady I” ^ 

665. darkness, i.c. the “ originaI*dar|yiess^ (li. 984) of Chaos. 

• A reference to curreiU astrology ; see influetue in G, 

671. virtue, efficacy; as in 19W 

673. Cf. what is said of the sun’s pow|r in m. 606 — 612. 

$74. Cf. Casar, JV. 3. 226, “The deep of night is crept 

upon ottr Meny Mves of Windsor, iv, 4. 40. • 

^*lh' plated last for emphasis; cf. xi. 612, “they his gilts 

acknowledg<jj|l none,” i.e. none of his gifts; See 704. 


p. L. Ill, ly. 
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k: 

676. ^vant^ lack, bH without ; of. 730. 

683. to the atr^ le. stn^ngioti\i to. 

684— <88. The construtUon is— .‘Oft^n^ wiiile they keep >?afch 
hr make the nightly TTOiinds, theif songs, joined'in harmonious measures 
(** number’’) with the notes of instruments skilfully touched, divide the * 
night.’ 

686. toueh ; sfee G« 

688 . divide^ ie into Watches# ^dhtde^the night i literally ssthej 
Latin phrase dwiden nifci$M used of Roman soldiers marking the 
watches of the night by^souncUng^oa a trumpet ih^bignal for relieving) 
guard. Cf. Silius Itsdicns, Vli. 154, cUm btuinck^noctim | dwideret) 
So Lucan uses dibidere horae^ it. 689. ^ Tennyson gives a fresh turn to 
the phra«;^ ; ef. A V^eam foment **Saw (jwi dtvtue the night 

with flying dame.** ^ ^ ^ 

691. sovran ; for this partly Itajfien ^rm see O. 

694. laurtd.* fdyrtte ; in apposUipii to shade; cf.. I38> 139. 

697 — 703. Cf. the description of the flowers with which, the bier of 
LycHas is to he decked, Lyc, 139—151. Thn^^hower** m Tennyson’s 
Chnone 6wcs something to these Imes. \ 

699. flourished, flourishing; or perhaps 'lofty, uplifted,* from the 
metaphor of 'flouijslnng,’ brandi^mg, a si^ord^Mf, "reaied high*^ 

703# emMenty inlaid work ; cf. ^ir/ay in 7or, See emblem in G. 

704. nom ; see 675» aot^. 

706. j.c. by poets* < . 

707, 708. $ylvdnusy d I^tlft dkrfjfltyidf the flejds and woods {Lat. 

st/va, wood), much the sanu as the god bf fielu^» and dit9?herds, 

or the Gre^ JPdn, god of flocks and pabtoral life* The threO deities 
were often identifii^. , ^ \ " 

711. 5 the classical 

marnage-god. See Ifttrod^^, p. xxavd. u 

7i3.» gemhitaght 'puptiul^l cf. Uctus geniatis. 

7*3*— 7*0- Tto ben^^mj|»^indf stole 

the Are of Zeus IleplMtUs (Vulcan) 

to make a wdihaii ouf , of misery 'on 

mankirfii. Sift was CSJ* ^ktAi all + 34)pa, ^ 

gifts) because' each of the’^(«d« »9i[he'power to 

mankind. Hermes^ ^ M to 

Epimetheus f after-th^ght'>flftfef 

the advice of his brother, l^omethim, 'to 4<»^e]gt* ftom 

Zeus, married her. Pandora brottgit WitV^fiedr from JvTpyen a box 
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containing all human ills an 4 let them looie upon manldnd. Thus 
ZAs was revenged upon Proitietheas, the benefactor of mankin^i. 
Apther version of the legend said thattn^box amti^i^ blessings/ alk 
which, saVe'liope, escaped and abandoned the-wotld when Pandora 
openpd the lid» 

M. had made ^reciseljr^ similar ^ippliScatiOn of '•'the story in hjs 
Z>octrine of 1643, ^calling Eve* contfiih^ate and most 

adonuid Papuio^^^'^A AdUm ‘four true EphSietheus,’* {P, IV, m. -2^4). 

71$ — 719* Tie construction when, bjrought by jtfermes.to 
the unwiser son, Ihe ensnared mankindr so as to 'bring vengeance (i.e. 
of Jove) on him ^ao etc.’ * t • 

716. event, issue, re$«lt^ I-at eventus* 


uwwis»r, le. wisedhan Promethws.* 

' V7* yd/>4tff=sGk one of the*Titans, father of FrometU&us 

and Epimethei^. flp^ai%p^tly,lft. identifies him with the Japhet of 
Scnpture. Cf- S,*A, 715, 716* where, as in Iscdakisi^K, Javan 
stands foA the Greek face-^^»o« being the son bf the Scriptural 
Japhet, Genem x. 4, (Java^ is the same word as "Iwk, olde^ form 
T(i6(»',*wbence Jofnansi the si^ction of the Greeks with whom the 


Hebrews were best aatJUainted through Phcenician trade. See P, L, 
!• ^^/oman gods, of Jamn*4 issue.”) 


719. stales ^ the original texts; We find lE in Shakespeare ; cf. 
Machethf !i. 3. 73} Ji^fus tHaesar^ lu 1. 138. 

^ authentic, origina), genuine; 63d. 

710. Jfn ChtHeii^n [poctfVte, ii, Iv., M. says, “No 

particjjlaf postisn^e of, the bod^ fn. prayer was enjoined, even under 
the law.” ije makes Ad(dlb ahd Eve sometimes stand (xi, i), some- • 
times kneel (xi, 150) ^hea they pray,, * . 

7Mrf Tlje with tK^jte^hmgs is ^tuite EUaabethan ; 

cf. Shakespearef,.> Piniff and 747» * Beth favour, Sayour, hue and 

Qualifies” (he; ^ ^ 

<J^4-~755» owdS^hf adorati^ dfifered by Adam ancPEve. 

7»9. this yie o^ec^of (hm mdest (724), 

* 7ii3' GtHfX 

^ 735» P^ah/n cxxvri. “i# Homer 

sp$ak$ of the t%, 7*3* and Vergil h.'is * 

a ^ 

J^/dishlta pf ceremofiiesSnd fonns in 

|;i 4 ; ^ ^ ^ 


4 
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^v! 

741— 6 V Various of Scripture dealing with marriage are 
referred to, e.g. Gfn, i. 28 ; i Tim, iv. 1—3 ; Ephes, v. 32 ; xiiiP4. 

744 — 47. The allusion & to monachism a^d the celibacy of priestL ^ 
* 751. sole propriety^ the one gibing held by Its owners (Adam and 
Eve) as their exclusive possession. Lat. proprius^ one’s own. ^ 

756. charities^ feelings of love, affections (Lat. cavitates) ; see G. 

763. Recordi ng to legend. ** w/Vi^-^jjCujgid” [fi^p^tfmmer-NigkPs 
Dream, i. i. 235), the gQ d.i£iQye^£ad*^ tWQ sorts of ayyows. on e tipped 
with £sl dJtQ inspir e love, the other (Ovid, 

Metamorphoses i. 469 — 471). Cf. the Glosse to Sotihser’s Shepheards 
Calender, March, “ Het [Oupid] is sayd to have sJiq>^ts, some leaden, 
some golden'"^ Ohiift) in Twelfth Night, i. i. 33, speaks of love’s 
“rich shaft.** The »lItfeion is common in Elizabethan«poets. 

^764. constant lamp] cf. XI. 590, “They light the nuptial 

lustrous ; see G. The imagery,.of^t&e cou!|>let, is classical; rf. 
708—712. « 

767. court-amours. Probably M. is glancing at the disspjute court 
of Charles II. Cf* a similar sarcasm in 1. 497 ; also in P.R*. il. 183. 

7^8. misced dance. The Puritans greatly disliked the prattice of 
men and women dancing together. In Of Reformation M, unites 
“gaming [gambling], wassailing [drinking], and niUced dancing** in one 
condemnation, P. II. 402. 

mash, a private form of theatrical entertainment, the forlsrunner of 
the opera; so called because originally th6 performers wore masks or 
vizards. The mask was much patronised by the co^rt and great nobles 
from Elizabeth's reign up to the outbreak of the Civit* War after the 
Restoration mask-performances were very wire, so that th^ allusion here 
had not very much point in 166 j, M. was thinking of the past 
generation to which really he belonged. He hlm^<^f wrote a mask in 
Comus, 1634; but the Milton of Paradise IXh, i6d7, was a very 
different , person. (See the essa^ pn the hjask prefixed, to Comusy ppt 
li— IxxvK, Pitt Press ed.) ^ o’- 

769. serenate, serenade ; s^e Q^. 

starved, perishing with cold ; simUarly used in li» 600. Cf. Horace V 
picture of a lover shivering by nlghV outside the house of his “proud 
fair ’* Lydia or Lyce (Oder, I. pS and lit to). 

773. repaired, made good the loss of, i. e, with fresh roses. 

775. kfdAu to know, are wise enou^^kb seek further i^nowledge. 

776, 777. “As the earth is a globe, her shadoW/the^^^b^ng so 
much larger than she is, must form a ebUe; which move^ as the sun 
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moves, and on the opposite side. Night siid day then ^n Paradise 
cdlisisting each of twelve hours, the earth*s cone would, at midnight, be 
in the meridian, and the^alf-way uphill it [the meridian] would be 
therefore nine o’clock, the comm^cement of the second watch 
(Keightley). 

sublunar vaults Jhe expanse of heaven below the moon. The epi- 
thet j«^//mtff 4 ielps to fix ho'y^fu y the heaven the Earth’s shadow had 
climbed : by nine o’clock it had not got as far as the moon. 

778. porl^ gate (porta) cf. CoriolanuSt y , 6. 6, “The city ports*.” 

778—780. Ifote that M. alwa)^®' assigns to the Clieriibim the duty 
of sentinels; d^Osn^sis iii. 24. Throughout P. Z. thejr ate pre- 
eminently the ‘watchful* powers, Xi. 128. It %af a mediicval belief 
that they* had a peculiar power of seeftig»-a belief originSS^y due, no 
to Ezekiel^ description of the Cherubim; cf. Ezek. i. 18, ‘%11 
? if eyes round a^outfthem,*^ 12. Shakespeare also alludes in three 

passages to their traditional sharpness of vision — MaclKth^ I, 7. 22 — 24 , 
Hatnldy W‘ 3* 50, Troilus^ ill. 2. 74. See Appmdix^ p. 122. 

782. strength of God.* The name occurs in th^ Bible 

(e.g. id Exod, vi. 18), but not as that of an angel coasts skirt ; see G. 

784. as flame I an apt Simile, since the Cherubim are literally 
lustrous beings — ‘ * radiant files ** ( 797) * 

785. M, has borrowed the Greek phrases kv dairlSay * on the shield 
side, i.e. fo the left,’ and iiri S6pu, ‘to the spear side, i.e. to the right.’ 

^The Greek soldier wore his shield on the left arm, and held his 

spear (dbpv) in th@ right hand. We find irap* dairlda and rrapd dbpv 
used Jhus. • 

786. frofit thessy i.e.’ from the band of Cherubim which had* 
wheeled “to the spear’* and were to be under the command of 
Gabriel hiihself. 

788. Ithurielf ‘ine discovery of God.’ Zephony ‘a looking out.* 
•The ftames suit tl^ duty whfth Gab^el assigns to these two (Jherubim. 
secure of, msuspi'oious of, not fearing ; see G. • 

792, 793. i,e. there arrived oUe wJ^q (Lat. qui) tells (viz. Uriel). 
*fltom the sun*s. dectiney ; d. 340. « 

’ 797* lines; cf» i. 567, “^e armM files.** • • 

798. these; Ithuriel and Zephom Understand 2ev«t. 

799 — 81^. •This episode is made the occasion of a philosophical 
explanation of dreams in tk 'N# 100^121. • 

«8oo*^Fbpe has an effective allusion to this line In the famous satire 
on. * Spoiu^* fLord Hervey), Spittle to Artmthneu 
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8oa. Q* ShakespearC Mirty Wivts^ 5. 54, 55, “ ere she 
Raise up the organs of her fintasy ( =5 itoagit^tion), * 

803. /ij/, wished; o/ past tense, as in IK $5(5^ ' 

‘ 804. or if M. vatles the tonstr^ctioni ‘trying to tfoch. ^trying tf 
he might ' etc. assaying; see Ck. ' ic. * 

81 1, hghtfyt i.e* with ovf)t a light touch, for etf . ^ 

8 1 a . temper^ a thing tempered. i,e. % weapon ; ab$trp<ft for concrete 
To * temper * metal fs to harden it by dipping it when hot in cold water 
8 *3* of neces|ity ; commonly seeiJ. 

8 1 5. Nitre ojf^altpetre is one of tj^e ingredients ^T* gunpowder. 

816. barrel; I 5 bw*^l^t. tunna^ a cask, F. totrieau. 

%i*l^ ^againsti Si preparation for^ 

821. ^sly^ terrible; cf. (j?eiin grh^skch^ hprribjc, 

829, tken^ i.e. in the higher placga of Heayen* 

830. Cf. S. A* 108*, ro8a, “thou know’St me ^ow If thou at all 
art known.” aigues^ proves, shows {I^t. arguore) ; cf. 931. 

834 — 840. See Appendix, -p, (Satan V“self-debasenT^nt’*). 

83c, 83d. ‘Do not think thy shape the samo or thy brightness 
undimmished, $0 as to be known.’ Ftdbably^the neural oPder of 
brightness and undimmished is reversed ; but ive might also interpret 
thus — * think npt thy uodiminished brightness ike rdw’— since to say 
that his brightnesses d liferent from what i^wainis to imply that it is 
diminished, to he hnotun is copsecutite?^ ‘ so to be Jcoown.*’ I keep 
the punctuation of the original editf^n. ^ 

840. obscure j &*the l^ral sense* d<^kt,gIc(omi^ ’ (Lat^ obscurus), 
843 Zephott points to Xdam and Eye. ^ , 

B47 — 49« A reminiscence pf Persm$ ili \i,viriutepi r^ideank inia- 
bescantqtU reheta (“lettheih yop vkbie apdi )ea)di!i^^r| pines'll. , 

848. sfmpes:ilAU fom^\ its phljcooj^cm ‘ outward mahi- 
festatioa of ; cf, forma fhoH^sti^^shoj^ if virtyef Cicero^ Vi? Ojfidis, 
I. 5, r5.c So M. In l^hi ftt!g»c-w^rks;^ ^^emmehi, “the 

very visiole shape and im^ the lovely sA'^pes 

of virtues and graces/’ K 

852. he. it is blast to *7 

85^. ' 

862. those 

and the^otbem undeif Qi^bri^h 

Paradise, andSww they % 

86^. port, beating Theirport Was morVthan httmat^''' 

870, 87 1. Gabriel, belonging to one of 0^ Itte^ftAveidy 
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him here; Zephon, aainferiotangcl, did not (cf ^30, €31) 

• 87«» contisL M. always accent^ the 9||»un, as we do the verb, con\ 
tht, ct XI/ 800, ** In stuirp c^nUi^st of battle fmmd no aid.'^ , 

886. tA€ meem ofviise^ the reputttlon of bdng wise. 

887. this quetthmctskeds your asking this qaii^On. 

891. 4 biy; cf. 587. • * 

892, 893. ^ change WA^^t#c^hange for; compare the double use 


of Lat. fnutare. ^ • 

894. Dote; dolor, pauf. WkUky.J nought ^ i*e. to do, viz:, 

‘ to excliange tomAnt for ease ^ etc ^ 

895. to thee lio reason ; in yonr opinion this be no reason. 

899. once, prison^ strictly; impri|onment * : abstract fjf^jgpncrete 
thus much, i.ef thus much for wh^it was asked, viz. by Gabiiek m 

878—881. * « ‘ ♦ 

904. Saidtronically. A>^jJwaat. wisdom. ^ 

906. returns; probably the subiecl is ‘Satan,* retmns him beings 
the reflexive use $0 common in Elizabethan E. with many verbs now 
intran^tivet cf. i Binry VL 5^56, “return Oiee therefore.** ♦ Some 

editors take * folly ^ as the subject, and return^^htxsxg back.* 

911. however, hp^soever, by any means; it quahfies/> 

925, ^ I dp not come because 1 have le^ power to endure.*' 

926, 9^7, Either (ij * X withstood, resisted, thy fiercest attack cf. 
phrases like Mo thy Woist*; or fa) II proved myself (“stood**) thy 
'fiercest foe.* The. first way, Whichlnakes stood transitive, is preferable. 


927, 928. 'JhS acoQunt in bk. Vf. of the great battle in Heaven 
descffbes how op thd' third day the Messiah came forth to end the^ 
contest, and, \urling *‘ten Sousand thunders ** among the rebels, smote 
them down ktp ^ ^ 

volked; tq tank yon;f volleyed thunder 

•flew V ^i.e. Said voll^)* 

930^ ^ ^ 

altSr disastev. • 

* • 9d5- i The S;^oi^ Mifoduettdh, p. hv. 

, ^36, see III. 83, note. • ^ 

938. fn^the litetnl Senfe '^report^ cT. i. 651,^ 

-isS* /Aprrx, fore. 


1^,11911 W m I^InW commonly adopted by 
Ptedlsem iwtettt, thntftte w«d» who feH with Satan were the same aa 
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the spirits or * dsemons * inhabited theSilements * of earth and air. 
So in P, II. i2%i 124, Satan addresses his followers as ** Demonitin 
spirits... Powers of <«>... and^i^ar/A”; and P, P, twice describes thefn 
afsembling “in mid air*' (i. 39) = “the mtddie region of thick air*’ 
(II. 1 1 7). Probably the terms in^italics, and “middle air” in P*JL, i. 
516, all mean the same thing, viz. the middle diie (media regio) of the 
three ‘regions’ of air. ' Cf. fil. 562, not^. * ^ 

941. put to try, made, forced, tS tfy. Cf. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 

1 10, “ you put me to forget a lady’s manners.*^ 

942. gay, fine; perhaps a retort to “ obscure” 

949. argues no iea^er,^ show& you to be no finder. Gabriel is 
replying t® S^an’aiwtrds in 930 — 933. traced, found out. 

953"*^* III these linfs l^abriel speaks to the host of Satan’s 
folbwers, as though they were present ; your refers to them — no^t--*i!dr 
course, to Satan, whom Gabriel addrel^^ as itiou. In SJiakespeare thou 
is often a contenjiptuous form of address. 

958. patron, champion; see in. 219, note.- ^ 

962. areed, advise ; see G. 

p6j — 967. chained; see in. 82, note, seal; cf. Perielatiomxx, 3, 

“ And [be] cast him [Satan] into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, 
and set a seal upon him.” facile, easily passed 

971. limitary— IjeX, limitaris, guarding the frontier (Lat. Hme^), 
Satan refers sarcastically to “ hallowed limits ” in Gabriel’s sptfcch (964). 

973 — 976, Alluding to the throne^ohariot of the Deity conceive-^ 
as formed of the wings of the Cherubim: Cf. vi. 771, “lie on the' 
wings of Cherub rode sublime” (i.e. uplifted). Salap called Gabriel 
, a cherub (971), though properly he was an ^rehangel. 

975, “To God’s eternal house direct the %oay; 

A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 

And pavement stars" (vii. 576-^<^75fi 
Cf. the description of “the floor of heaven#” Merchant of Venice, v. ^ 9 ,^ 

977~~l)9* close array of angels spread ^sclf out in the shape 

of a crescent moon. Cf. Fairfax, Tasso, xx. 22, “ Like the new moon, 
his host two horns did spread.”* phalanx^ battalioii (Gk^WXay^). • 

* 980. ^ith ported spears^ i.e. “ wSh their spears hfeld in their hands 

c across their breasts and slanting beyond the left shouMef , ready to be 
brought down to the ‘ charge necessary. The Ange^ ^bave not the 
points of thei|^8pear& turned to 3fttan [as phrase used to Ix^explaiiied 

by editors] ; &ey have them only grasped in the position prepMtofy to 
turning them against him ” (M^on). * Fort ’ is really » miliciuy term. 
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Anyone who has ever exe^lited, or seen executed, the command * Arms 
po«t ’ (formerly * Port arms ’), will be able to picture to timself the' 
bSnd of Cherubim with slanting spears tHibk as the slanting stalks of 
corn— a veryappropriafe simile. See vii. 331, 322. • 

981. Ceresy corn; strictly the go(fdess of agriculture. 

9?2. The beard is the prickles on the ears of corn, 

983. carej^lf anxious. ^ • 

984. hopeful^ from which ifad hoped so much ; or ^ which had 
made him so hopeful ’ (th^ epithet being transferred). M. is thinking pf 
Nt.Tg\Wexspectatm^ges^ Georgie i. 316. 

985. prepared, on his guard ; !^e (r. 

986. dilated^ expanded. Spirits (he says in^bkf i. 428,^429) can 
distend or^contract their shapes as they p\ea^e. 

987. Atlas^ th? mountain in Libya on which the sky was supposed 
by the Greeks to rest, uvtremo^eflt not to be removed ; cf. 493, 

988. rm/, i.c. of his hefmet, • 

990. f f. the picture of the figure of Death in ii. 672, 673 1 
**wAat seemed his head 

% The likeness of a kingly crown had on,” ^ 

The intentional vagueness of such description is so effective because it 
stirs but does not satisfy the imagination. It rouses a sense of the 
mysterious and indescribable. 

993. fope^ canopy, roof ; akin to cape, cap, Cf. Shak., Pericles^ iv. 
6. 133, “the cheapest country undci^thc cope,** i.e. firmament. 

* 993. all the elements^ the whole fabric of this Universe. 

994, ^raf^,4(destruction ; old form of wreck; cf. and ruin,** 

where^e shojild write wrctcl^ 

996 — 1004. The general idea of the * golden scales* of the Almighty 
is from Home|, VJir. 69 — 73 ; “then did the Father [i.e. Zeus] 
balance his goldm^tcei^s (xpi 5 <rcia rdXavro) and put therein two fates of 
ieath*..one,for horic-taming 3 ?rojanS|^one for mail-clad Achaians; and 
he to#k the scale-yarc^by the midst and lifted it, and the Achaians’ day 
of festiny sank down” (Leaf). The ideals repeated in //. ‘XXli. 

*12019—313, vJilh teferehce to the contest^beiween Achilles and Hector, 
• and imitated by Vergil, jEn, xil.*735 — 737, with reference* ^Eneas 
and Turnus; ' , • 

M. does iio^bbrro^ without adding oit^aryiitg, and we may note the 
fresh tums.whi^ he has given«to Homer’s notion : (1) heideutifies the 
Scales wi^lhe sign of the IZodioc called /.ibrasi* the Balance *-^a poetic 
fancy w^feh gives at once a certain reality to the fiction of the Scales 
and a new association and interest to Libra itself; (3) he represents the 
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Scales as those with wl^h- the Alxx^hty 'JbeoBuied oat the Universe 
"and its elen^ents — aid this^ by adding to importance of 4 he S<sM|es, 
•heightens our sense of the Neatness ,of Sat|d whose, fate is^ weighed 
ia them, and increases the grandeur of tfie whoil scene/ 

irf. had referred to the Scalei-^-^ww hi» Latin ^poem 


Naturam. nonr' FMi A' 
mock'heroic cfFeet 


34»V$5*. I^ope. eifipl<^ t^em -with fine 


9!)7, 998^ stiliV />fj/^<^;^he c<msU^^ Virgo, the sign^ 

i. e. of the Zodiac. . ’ • . , * 

haiah *^Who iath me^red the waters.., 

meted out heayeh.,. weighed the mountains in scaM ^|a.nd' the hills in a 

balance”? al^ JJj^xaviii. 25, xxxvii. jd<Ne^Dn). ’ ‘ 

hanging in chaos; cf, “TThia 'pendeat wprld,V. 

ii. *io5a. Lat. ^ « 

lOQi. weighs,; sec G. . * ^ . f ^ 

xoo^t 1003. • Note again' haW, M* varies the clasaical idea: (i) he 
does not weigh Satan against. Gabriel, as Hon^r' weighed Greeks 

against the Trojans, H^tqr l^^ost Aehities> pr Vergil Twmus against 
i(Ene£V only Satan himself is^ weighed, the one? 
the eofisequence (»“ sequel*^') tol'iSatan of .fig^tin^' title pther the cpnsp^ 
gumce of de]^a|ting ; the scale Containing the; w^ight^ that symbolises 
fighting shoWs;*by its. ascent, that .Satah’s diato of ^Ccess is ljjght?r^ 
weighed and^found wanting; iieT that will lie 

better for him. {il 'ln Homer an^Ver^l^e dekmi ot the scale, since 
it is weighted wiU death, tW evil ,^nv JSisgyidi use of the ^age 

is exactly the reverse— typifying Worthlc^n^ ahd^lts (inSe^endes. 

1004. [ieam, th^ ctoss-piece fro]^ wh"i^* thejw^^of^a Iwlancc 
suspended!" To.?kiafeXdr VSt^k^fJ^ b^ 


roiCR 
torj. 

1014, 

saying ic ti|mmon Vci 

1015, The nckif ^f 






cresdion .of man, 
resuni^ kt 

fiedike,sha 49 ^ of night* m action bf^.h^;h^ 
break* 
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TH»C0SM«?LOGY OF PAXAI>fX^I,QST. 

Parts •of Par^it^ Lott are not easily understood some 

'•l«K>\^cdge of Milton V conception pi the Universe. I shall attenipt 
therefore to set jforA soxnf of JjbS main aspects of his cosmology ; to 
explain, in fact, what he means by constantly recurrent terms such as 
* Empyrean/ * Chaos,* • ^(dieresy* and the like. 

It is in Book v, that he carries us back farthest in respect of time. 
The eyiftrts described by Raphael (from line 5^3, onwards.) dtv%d*d 

precede not only the Creatiod of the Worlds but also (he 
expulsion of the rebels Heaven. And at this era, when the seeds 
of discord are beii^ sOWOr We hear of two divisions of 
Space — HSavett aryi Chaps (v. 577, 57S) i Heaven lying 
above Chaos* ^ ^ 

In Book Vi. the^contest (breshadowed m Book v. has begun. Now 
a thir^rejion isMentibned-^rtell (vi. 53—55), a gloomy 
region caxred^ut of the nethi^rmost depths Chaos. Its 

remotenei>s ftoxh id^ven’'SQay be inferred from i. 73, 74, Milton's 
working diypoihesi|»^^«»*^1li8j geheral^ (tonceptiOn of space and its 
panitionment piit^ tpfftlie <Jiseatioo-^ntay be expressed toughly thus ; 
tbove«, Heavens Ueneatl&fc be^ien, ^ great Chaos. 

U9 see^what hwW^ ^ concerning e^ch. c • 

Heaven^ car the ^mpyraJMi^ ia*the abOtfe of the Peity and His 
%tig:elu^ 6U^Ct$^ k J» W Ppt infinite, ui^scnfitum 0/ 

• In X. 3?<r lls^OiipyreiJ bohtiid'i’^ 

in ti, 860 of its ^‘crystal wall.” 



htek weshalt s«e, 

Gk Sfitrvpot, 
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These fence Heaven intfrom Chaos. When Satan voyages through 
space, in quest of the new-created World, he kens far off the cryftal 
• line of light that radiates fAm the empyreal, bulwarks, marking where 
■uns the severance betwixt Heaven and Chaos (ii. 1034 et seq.). In 
the wall of Heaven are the “everlasting doors’* opening on to fhaos 
(V. *53 — 256, VII. 205—209). The shape of tfeaven Milton does not 
determine (il. 1048); perhaps it is a iquare (x. 381)^ Its internal 
configuration and appearance he descnbes in language which reminds 
us of some lines (574—576) in Book v. ^ay not the Earth, says 
Raphael, be “but the shadow of Heaven, and thii||P therein Each to 
other like, more than Earth is thought*’? Milton^xpands this idea, 
and develbping i<P the utmost the symbolical, objective presentment of 
the N^w Jerusalem in th^ J^velation^ depicts a*^ yeaven A:arcc dis- 
tinguishable from an ideal Earth In fact, his Heaven and his Gy dm • 
of Eden have much in common; so*tJiat Stitan Adeems, “O Earth, 
how like to Heaven!’* (ix. 99). Thus t!ie Heavenly landscape (if 1 
may describe it in Miltonic language) has its vales, wo#d-covered 
heights and plains (vi. 70, 640—646); it is watered by living streams 
(V. #52); and fair with trees and flowers® — immortal amaraifth and 
celestial roses (ni. 353—364), and vines (v. 635). Daylight and 
twilight are known there (v. 627—629, 645, Vi. 2—15). And soft 
winds fan the angels as they sleep (v. 654, 655). 

These angelic beings, divided, according to tradition (s& p. 122), 
into nine Orders, e|j.'h with particular duties, perforiU 

TAe inhabit- their ministries and solemn rites (vii, 140) in the courts 
anti 0/ ' • 

Heaven, of God (v. 650) and at the high temple^of Heaven (vii. 

148). Their worship is offei^d under forms^which recall, 
now the ritual of the' Temple-services of Israel, now the inspired 
visions of St John. They celebrate the Deity who dwells invisible, 
throned inaccessible (iii. 377) on the holy nftSifl (vi. 5), howbeit 
omnipresent, as omnipotent, throughout (leaven anid all space: voiinc^ 
whose tjlrone there rests a radiance of excessive; brightness, at -which 
even Seraphim, highest ot Hierarchies, veil their eyes (lii. 375— 385 * 

It has been objected that Milton’s picture is too material. But fce^ 
“ himself t^kes special pains to rerilind us that the external imagery 
under ^ich he represents his concepts is symbolicsd, not literal— 
• ' ' ' ’ . 

^ The Eartt deteriorates after the fall of inai#(x. 651 et seg.y, | ^ 

^ This is a descriptive detail most conspicuous in early Christian apooawtiHc works; 
see next page. 
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adopted merely as a merfhs of conveying impression of that 
whith is intrinsically indescribable. The truth, I belieV^e, is that 
he* has applied to Heaven the descriptions of ‘Para-- 
di.se’ in the apocalypftc literature of the first cen- ^gaten^^tradi 
turies^f Christianity. The Revelatiok of Peter (dating Uoital. 
perhaps from early in the second century A.D.) affords 
an illustration% of tEese descriptions. St Peter is represented as 
asking our Lord where are ih^ souls of the righteous dead— 
“oi what sort is the world wherein 4 hey are and possess glory? And 
the Lord shewed [me] a very gteat space outside this world shining 
excessively with Ijght, and the air that was y)e^ illuminated with the 
rays of the sun, and the earth itself blooming with anfading flol^ers, and 
full of spices and fAr* flowering plants, incorruptible and tVkea^ing a 
blevs^ fruit: and to strong was the perfume that it was borne even tro 
us^ from thence. And tla*: dwelfers in that place were clad in the 
raiment of angefs of light, and their raiment was like tjieir land: and 
angels encoded them®.” 

The second region, for which Chaos seems the simplest title, is 
also variously called “the wasteful Deep” (ll, 961, vi. Description of 
flds), “the utter Deep” (vi. 716), and “the Abyss” Chaos, 

(1. 21, VII. in, 234). Here rules the god of Chaos and his consort 
Night (ir. 959 — 963). According to the long description in Book ii. 
890 it j^^.,*this region is an illimitable ocean, composed of the embryon 
atoms whereof all substances may be formed — whereof Hell and the 
World are afterwards formed. It is a vast agglomeration of matter in 
its primaf stale,.;* “neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire.” Here 
prevaffs eternal anarchy of^torm and wind and wave and stunning 
sounds. In vii. 210*^*14 the Messiah and His host stand at the open 
gate of Heaven and look forth on to Chaos j and what they behold 
'is an Abyss “Outri^^wus as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild.” 

^ o d 

I i. Of St Pftter and the other disciples w'Ho are with our Lord on tHei>Mount of 
Sec The Gospel mcording to Veier^ and the R^etation of Peter (Cambridge 
Uniwsity Press ed., 1892^ i)p. 48, 49 ^ ^ » 

^ Mr James (whose veirsion 1 have just qu^ed) gives a similar passage from a 
Tather later work, the History of BarUsemtjakd yosaPhat, wherein the Paradise of the 
just is revealed in a vision' as 'a plain ofwast extent, flourishing with fair and very 
^ sweet-smelling flowers, where he saw plants of all manner of kinds, loaded with 
strange wondrous fruits, most pleas^t to the eye and desirable to touch. And 
the leave .4 of the tl-eds made clear music to a sc^ breeze and sent forth a delicate 
fragrance, whereof none oobld tire^..Aod through this wondrous and vast plain fhe 
passed] to a city which gleamed with an unspeakable brightness and had its walls of 
translucent and its battlemencs^f stones the like of which none'-nas ever i^een. 
Ai^ a light JPhnjihove..^.flHed all the streets thereof; and certain winged hosts, each 
to itself a Ji^t, abode there singing in melodies never heard by mortal ears ” 
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The creation of we may perhapi^ assume, just precedes, the 
Description of fall of the angels^. It has been prepared for their piinksb- 
ment when, After the proclaination in v. 600— 615, thhy 
have revealed, their rebellious spirit. To form Jt^ell a part of the Abyss 
has been taken. In IL ioqs Clhtos complains l^t his realm has been 
encroached upoh by Hell-^*‘ stretcliing far and'^ride beneath.” Sound 
it runs a wall of Are (l. 6i) ; overhead spreads k fiei^ vault or cope 
(i. 298, 345)."' At the descent of. KjeMngels Heir lies open to receive 
them (VI. 33—35) ; then the rwf closes (Vr. 875)4 and they are prisoners. 
Henceforth the only outlet from Hdl fntoi Chaos k through certain 
gates, the charge whereof is ass^Cd to Sin (11. 643 H seg*). At her 
side, as ^roteCtor^ st^nrls Death, ^eady with hia da^t\o meet all comers 
(I I. S;3 -;j855), To please ^Satan (her sire). Sin opens ^the gates, 
itfterwards she cannot sliut them j ani all wh<#^ will may pass to 
and fro between Dell and Chaps. •Later ^dn (wVien the bridgeffrom 
Hell has been made) this change betomes terribly Significant. For 
tlie inside of faelh we hear of a ,j)bbl of fire (h 52, 
that burns like fire (i. 227—229) ; and .<Irev regions of excessive 
coldwand heafi intersected by rivers, (11. 575 Dw again the 
picture is traditional, owing,’ no doubt, much i 6 uante, who in turn 
owed ii\uch tp the apocalyptic descriptions b'efotie mentioned. 

Immediately after the expulsion of S^i^tan libe. World is created 
Dmriptum 131 et sjs'g,). gy JHhe World” is raean^ the whole 

the. World, Universe of Efirth; sea 5 , stellar bodib and the frame- 
work wherein they are set-^in i?liert, fd) that the eye of man beholds. 
The Son of Opd goes forth into the Abyss .{vil. 228, a seq*)^ and . with 
golden opmpass marks opt the liipits of (his WorlSj so that^Chaos 
' is again, d^ppiled of part ;<S.hW'realfl(i (asiie laments in 
** ; f 001 — ipQ 6 )f Th6 World is a globe or hollow 

sph^e, suspended in tbe;^byss, its topmost point 
fastened by a gpld^;tham»<^.U. "l05^, note) to Heaven. In 11. 1004 
—1006 ^ha<»t 011 $' Satan ^'this y nivets^: ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' i' ■.‘* 5 &iotheir World, w 

Hung oMr ’ my realiB;, hnkcd, m o golden ^hain ^ ^ 

To that side Heaven whence fclh^ 

The length’ of diis chaini i.e., Wdrld from the* 


> Cf. the Epglhh Fausi^ok .WhAfefaitj 
Mepl^ophi)^ replies—” EauiUujL tM(i f 
Lucifer wasi luS Kell, but eVtn 
RotnoHCee^ ill. iSs). 
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Empyrean, is hot stated, f believe; but the distance was not— compara- 
titely— very great (ll. 1051*— 1053, vii. 618). 

' • Alsoi between the globe (again, pn i^^upper side, i.e. that nearest 
to the Empyrean) and\he gate of Heaven there stretches a golden staif, 
usec^by g6od angels for 4 eswnt and IsiCent When they are 
deifpatched to Eartlf, oh any duty such as that which . ^eawn!* 
Raphael dlsefcai^es* in Book|V.— vin. ^This stair (sug- 
gested by Jacobis dream?) is^nSt always let ddwn '(lii. 501-7-518)- 
A nd hard by the point udiere the golden stmr touches ^e surface of the 
globe there is-^^ later times« after the fall of tn^n — another stair (ni 
rather bridge), which leads, not upward to i^mpyrean* but downward 
to Hell; i.e. it extends over^the portion of Cb^osithat u 
intervenes between. Hell and the Woirld^l^ toi4 — ^<^33* 

X. “282 et seq. ). 'fhis bridge^,:the work of Sin and Death, 

is used by evil angels wh n they‘%ould come from 'Hell (its gates being 

open) to Earthi-^'^to tempt hr punish mortals ”^(n. I03;2). 

Hence a good angel and an evil, visiting manldnd simultaneously, 
the one descending the goldpn stair, the other ascending the bridge, 
will meet at this point, of the jsurfac« of the globe. And to entfer the 
globe, i.e. to get through its ohter surface to the inside, each must pass 
through the same aperture in the surface, and descend by the same 
passage into the interidr: as Milton explains in Book ill. There he 
describe&^how Satan journeys through Chaos, till he reaches and walks* 
on the outer stucco of the World (in. +18—430). But how to pass to 
the interior? The surfacfr'le impenetrablei and there seems to be no 
inlet. Then su^dbnly the reflection of the golden’ stair which chances 
to Be let down directs JUs steps to. the point where the stair and the 
bridge com 6 intri coMact ^iih the glblfe, ^nd hcife he finds what he 
seeks— an apekun^ in te|uri^e.by which he can look down into the 
interior. FunheiV^Jere-is at :this, apekwm a bipad' paskge plunging 
right down tjrtb the World— being, ■^^reaUy, i continuation 
of the golden itmr; Thus S&mhr standing on the boftoin 

sh:^ of the $ta|r, atfddpoking str^gh^ ttp,,^'ea>6verhead -- 




. i . . to whi^TOe damned 

a^Ad thc.bktting pi Q6d,':bcil; chiOueh'Uieir infiddicy, when ,they are at 

very hi|Eh«c^(l<^«e,^ they down agtihi Into former lUktnes.” With the last 
rfiSi to me highly probable that 

was tmtuensety popular), as w-sll as Marlowe's 
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the gate of Heaven ; an^ looking straight dcf;vn, sees the interior of tlie 
globe, leagues beneath (ill. S26eise^.). o 

Similarly ort the seventhc;day of the 'Creation the angels, gazing fro&i 
peaven’s gate clown the ^tair , and down the* broad passage which 
continues the stair, see, as Sa^ did, into the new*made World 
(VII. 617— 619): ^ 0 

* ' Vnot far, founded in udcw 

On the clear hyaline^, the 'glassy sea'.*’ 

In short, at the point in the surface of the globe nearest to the 
Empyrean, there is a choice of ways ; the stair leading to Heaven ; 
the bridge to Hell ; and the broad passage to t(ie interior of tlie 
World : „ ' '' « 

^ * “in little space ^ 

^ The confines inek of empyrean Heaven, ^ * 

And of this World; and, on the left hand, Hell 0 
With long reach interposecf ; <th{e4 sevefal 
In sight, to each of these three places lcd^‘* 

And descending the broad passage what would an angel fW.d in the 
interior of the gloVje? What is this globe as Milton, following the 
astronomy of his® time, has described it? * 

The globe as then conceived may best be likened (in Plato’s 
comparison ♦) to one of those puzzles or boxes in which 
ifs contained a number of boxes of gradually lessening 
interior, ' &ize : remove the first, and you .shall find anotfler inside. 


Milton's 

astrdnomy. 


rather smaller : remqjrc the second, and you shall come 
on a third, still smaller: and so on, till you reach the centre — 
the kernel, as it were, round which the different ^boxes wer^ but 
successive .shells. Now, of the globe of World the^Earth (they 
.said) is the kernel (is it not often called ‘the centre®*?); and — a 
stationary body itself — it is ehcased by numerous shells 
or Spheres : the number of the Spfiieres being a subject 
of dispute and varying in tfee different astronomical sys-* 
terns. ftfiUon, accepting^^ for the purposes of epic the PtolAnaic 

I i.e. the Cr>'stal 1 ine Spherfi. *- 

a X 3*0—324 V ' , • 

I do not mean to imply th^t the Ptol^j^c system was still generally believed in 
At the time ^hen P. L. was published, but that it satisfied Elizabethan writers of 
whom Milloh was the last. 

* See the Myth of Er in the Republic 6x6, 617 ; and the note pn Arcades 64 <Pitt 
Pr^E ed. p. 59), where the passage iz translated. 

* perhaps i, 686; and certainty the IVinuda Tale ii. %. xoa, 3^ 95. 

* He Was evidently familiar with th^ Coperf||^h s^^tem (efi jeoa— etw. vin 


x5— 178); undone question has been hsked wh^^ha di<l not _ 

The answer surely is obvious. The Copemican theory was new, 
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system as expanded by^^the astronomer Alphonsus X. of Castille, 
reco^izes ten Spheres. A Sphere, it shoufi be noted, is merely 
a -circular reg:ion of space-^not» necessarily of solid matter. Indeed,^ 
of the tea Spheres only one, the Primum 'Mobile, appears in Milton’s 
description to consist of some material substance. Seven of them 
are tKe Spheres of ihe^^ planets, i.e. the orbits in which the planets 
«^everally move. 

The order of the Spheres, vT^^h fit one within the other', is, if we 
start from the Earth as^ Jhe stationary^ centre® of the . 

rjhivetse, follqjyst first, the Spheres of the planets ^ . 

successively — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the fun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn; then, ouJside the last of these (i.e. S^athm),' the Firmament or 
C.x:]um Stellatiim, ip which are set the ‘fixed stars’; then, outside 
tne Firmament, ih^ Crystalline Sphere; find Oast, the Primum Mobile 
enclosing all the others. Compare the famous lines (481 — 483) in 
Hook m. descr^J^ing the p2(f''.age of the souls of the departed from 
fiarth to Heaven: 

“They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed,, 

^ And that crystalline sphere whftse balance weighs 
The trepidation lalked, and that first moved.” 

It remains to note three or four points in these lines. Milton treats 
the Sun and Moon as planets (v. 177, x. 651 — 658), Compare Shake- 
speare, Troilus^ 1. 3. 89, “the glorious planet Sol,*^ and Anfony., v. a. 
241, “the fleeting Moon ho planet is of mine.” The ‘ fixed stars * are 


leferred to four times in the poem-' -but only once (v. 17b) with the 
word '‘star* added V in the other places (iil, 481, v. 621, x. 661) they 
% are c.a-'^ed simply'*’ ‘ the fixed.” Though they are unmoved, their Sphere 
revolves round the Earfh* Aoving from East to West, completing a 
revolution in twenty-four hours, and carrying with it the seven inner 


Spheres®. The ra|jp(^^m6tron. of this Sphere is glanced at in v. 176 
their orb^ that flies”).. The CrystaUinh Sphtue and the Primum 

literai;H associattoh and with rto poetic tenniri?>logy : whereas the Ptoleojai^i^iew and 
its cTSlightful fictions as to'^h® Sphercs,.lheir harmo« 5 a^ and the like, had become a 
tradition of iit'miurc, il!^pr«ssed m ter(ns\tb^t recliircd Marlowe and ShAkti^pcare and 
^ongon and th^,^!acri vaies of' English To have surrendered this poetic 

nerTtage merely out bf deference to $aenc^!^ been imirassible pedantry— a petver>,e 
* concession to the Cold' philosophy that *’ empties the haunted air and mw^Ves the 
rainb^*’ {Z,a*nid). , - ^ ' 

' Ct Marl^Ws vn 3$ : 

, , , , arft tbe eleineiits, such tf/e the spheres, 

V-A"4'Mu^ly ii» caoh blKer'a orb.’’ 

* IX. zo7-<-xo9. ^ 

variously accounted fot^^vlti, 80^4). 
7 ^Orb' aVe interdbangeable terms-^HFbeti it suits Milton. 


p. C I|yt, IV. 
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Mobile were not included m the original Ptolemaic system. They 
were ad(Led later, to explain certain phenomena which 
XwJ earlier asponomers had not observed, and for wfii<sh 
their theories oflfercd no explana/jon. Thus the supposed 
swaying or “trepidation” of the Crystalline Sphere was held to 
be the cause of the precession of the equinoxes. This Spl^iJrc is 
described as a vast expanse of waters. It encircles the eight- innei 
Spheres. The original notion may, «6’haps be traced, to the waters 
“above the firmament” mentioned in Genesis i. 7. Compare the 
picture in vn. 270 — 271 of 

“the '’ti'orld 

Duill on^ciiCvimfluous W'aters calm, -in wide 
Crystalline ocean.” ^ 

The main purpose that this “‘ocean” serves is to prefect the Earth from 
the evil “influences” of Chaos: those^ “fierce extremes” of temper-^ture 
which might penetrate through the outs’de shell (the ^nmiim Mobile) 
and “distemper ” the whole fabric of the Universe, did not this wall ot 
waters interpose (vii. 271— -275). ” 

Last comes the Primuin Mobile’, “the first^ convex” of the World, 
i.e. the outside case of our box or puzzle. It is made, 
matter ; bui for its crust of substance 
Chaos would break in on the World, and Darkness make 
inroads (ill. 419 — 421). The first moved itself, it communicates motion 
to the nine inner Spheres. In Elizabethan literature allusions to it are 
not infrequent : we will conclude by giving three. Compare Spenser, 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautu: 

“these heavens still by degrees aiize, 

Until they come to their first’ Movers bound, 

That in his mightie corapasse doth comprize, 

And carry all the rest wdth him aroui^;” 
and Marlowe, Faustus^ : 

“He views the clouds, ^jid placets, and tl.e stars, 

The tropiQ zopes, and quarters of the (sky, 

"From the bright cii;cle of the homed moon 
r Even to the height of Mobile;” 

and Bacoft, Of Seditions and Troubles: “for the motions of the greatest 

prime giro {^Purgatorioi. ^ ' 

* 111. 419. To Satan c»niing frt»m Chaos it is the first; in oiir calculation, as we 
started from the Earth, it is the last. ' ^ 

•» Scene vii'chvrus, 11 . 5- 18, in the third Qtl^rto, 1616; the passage is not in the 
two earlier editions of 1604 and 1609 (Ward, p, 178). ^ 
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persons in a govenimentlDUght to be as the mq^ions of the planets under 

Pri'inum Mobile.” 

^ • 


• ON THE cAlARACrER OF MILTON'S SATAN. 

• • 

• ... 4 * 

I have reserved for this Appfftdix notice of some points in Milton’s 
del'neation of the charaAer of Satan. First, as to the rank which 
Milton assigns t<»r(|im before his revolt, and the cause of 
that revolt. Milton speaks of Satan as an ajr^hangel^ — 

“if not the first Srdiangel” (v. 660) : that is, he is iiiclkied ♦ 
to give S^tan preenflnence over all angelic b^ngs. But this piserHinence 
is not einphasised^o much as we might have expected. * 

fhe immediate^ause<of the i^bellion in Heaven is the proclamation 
that all should \f orship the Messiah as their Hc.ad (v, Cf>o — 615). Satan 
resents tlj^ command, conceiving himself “impaired” 

(v. 665) thereby} and he make# its pretended injustice 
a meaiw of drawing away a third part of the angels 
from their allegtancc. They are equal, be says, to the Messiah: 
self-begotten, not created: not liable to pay worship; and so, playing 
on their pjide, he winS them to his side (v. 77-2 — 802, 853 — 866). 
Meantime^ in his own heart an even stronger motive is at work ; to wit, 
ambition to be himself ecjual to the Deity — nay, superior. He not only 
disclaims submission to the Son: he strives “against the throne and 
monarchy” (i. 42ioT the Almighty Himself; and it is as the foe rather 
of th?Father^than of the Sqp that the great archangel is set before us 
in Paradise Lost. 

Touching both matters there was much tradition, whereof it may be 
interesting to cite three illustrations from. popular 

^orks® with whichj^Milton is likely to have been familiar. 

To tijke, for example^ the English Paust~boo\: Faustiis 
asks : “But how came lord and matter Luciftr* to have 
^o great a fall from Heaven? Mepbitfoplfilcs answered, My lord Lucifer , 

w * • 

* Contrast the first extract from the Faust-b<u>fi, later on. 

^ I choi>se three wiorks each of which ma)', 1 think, be regarded as a risumioi 
many of the current traditions of detnonology. Ihvo of the books-^the Faust-book, 
1592. and Scot's discourse, X584— were extremely popular, and personally I believe 
that Milton had studied both. $c<^ devotes several chapters to “ L^cirer and his 
fail.” The *Alkd. work — Heywood’s Hierarchies 1635— is very ser\nceabl« to an 
editor of P^adise Lost. 

’ MiU 4 n identifies Lucifer and Satap. 


8—2 
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was a fair angels create 4 ,of God as immortal,' and being placed in the 
Seraphims which are above the Cherubims, he wC^uld 
presumea'upon the Throne of- God... upon this pre- 
' sumption the Lord him down headlong, and where 

(i.e, whereas) before he was an angel of light, now dwells in darkness'**/’ 
Later on Faustus retunxs to the subject, enquirihc “in, what estimation 
^hib lord I-ucifer was, when he was in favour with God : ” also touching 
his form and shape ; to which htephistophiles replies, “ My lord 
Lucifer... was at the first an angel of Gorf,^ yea he was so of Gpd 
ordained for shape, pomp, authority, worthiness, an,i dwelling, that he 
far exceeded all the othcr^ creatures of God, and so illuminated that he 
far surpassed tlie ^brightness of the sun, and all' the stars... but when he 
began to 1 2 high minded,^ proud and so presumptuous, that ihe would 
usurp the seat of God’s Majesty, then was he banisheii*.*’ 

The Faust^hook^ it will be seen,,^ ag^ef s with Mikon on both points; 
while, as regard": one of them— Satan’s rank— tit is more explicit than 
in Hey7vood^s Paradise LosL Equally explicit is Hey wood’s HUrarchie 
”FierarcAte;‘* ^ Blessed Angels (j.635).' There (pi 336) wc read 
that of the angels Lucifer was first-created, and chief: 

“As he might challenge a prioritie 
In his Creation, so aboue the rest 
A supereminence, as first an^'best.’* 

Heywood mentions Michael, Raphael, ^lnd Gabriel, and adds 
(p. 337) that great as they were, 

“Yet aboue these was Lucifer instated, 

Honor’d, exalted, and much celebra^'id.’'* 

Reginald Scot goes even further, temv^^'king* that according to the 
teaching of some divines Satan even after his fill! ex- 
Discourse:' ceeded in powbr any of the angelic hast. It seems to me 
therefore something strange that tfliiion did not unequi- 
vocally invest Satan with superiority oveij all the angels.. 

As to Satan’s motive^Hey wood® differs from Milton, making je-'lousy 
of mankind the cause; wLile Scot' v!»rite6*r.'“ Our schoolemen differ much 
in the cause of Lucifer's fall' fsoi^e alleging one thing, some another, 
while] others 'saie, that his cond$mi^tion gife^ hereupon,, for that he 

» The highest of the Hierarchies, sec v. 387. Wc may note the forms * Seraphuiw,’ 
‘Cheruhlmf;’ see G. under * Cher ^im.’ *• ' -/ 

* 37 ioma)' English Prose Romcatces. end ed.*- 111. tie* -■ 

* Thoms, ar. 187. 

* Kicholson's ea.' p. 435. 
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challenged the place of the Messias.*’ This accords more with Paradise 
V. 661— 665. ' . • 

* For Milton Satan is the type of pride# The type was already fixed. 
As an epithet of LuCifer ‘proud* had passed into a ^^f^naty^ko/ 
pro^rb. Thus Gower said ^ ^ < pi^dei ui ear^ 

• •* For Lucifer with him that felle iterwnur^i 

o Bar ^ride with him into»helle.‘ 

Tfiere was priddP^f to grete cost ^ 

Whan he*for pride hath heven lost;” 
and Marlowe '' 

** Faust, How comes it, then, that hejs prince of devils? 

Meph, f), by aspiring pride and insolence;. 


and Greene* 


Fot* which God threw him from the fage of henveni’' 

: • • • . 

“p^^ud hucifer Aill from the heavens. 


^ Lucifer and his pioud-hearted friends 

, Were thrown iito 4he centre of the earth.’* 

Milton therefore did not wholly conceive or create the charatter of 
the arch- rebel. Tradition, literary no less than theolo- 
gical, prescribed the dominant idea in that nature: 
en(jugh if Milton developed the- idea in harmony with the design of his 
poem. J'his he did. He depicts Satan as an embodiment of the spirit 
of pride and aml)itioh^; not the ambition which is an honourable 
desire of praise— that last infirmity t>f noble minds — but the fevered lust 
for power whi^ ■•springs from overmastering self-esteem. In Satan 
this^pirit of egotism is the poison that permeates his whole being, 
vanquishin^and vitiaiuig a^ that is good in him. 

For at the outset of the action of Paradise Lost Satan has much that 
is noble and attract! te in his nature. To have made him 
I whglly evil had repwd, and lessened the interest of the Complexity of 
poejp, which tuAs, in no slight , degree^ on tlie struggle 
h<fLween good i*ad evil elemeuts in hijh. Indeed, * 
t jis very pride >s pot without it^ good aspect Herein lies the motive 
power that nervea hiin at every cl®5 to fice insuperable difficulties; tc^ 
cherish immurtliV hope— though hope of revenge j and to fidventure ^ 
“high att^mjjti** 


y 


* C/Unfessio AmantiSf book I. 

* in. <57— 

* Priaf Bacon ix. 59, 65, 66. 

‘ Cf. Satan's own words m iv. 40. 
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On the other hand, it is this same spirit that drives him onward to 
^ his final fall. If at any moment he is minded to ic^^nt 
^epmtance^^^ and submit — tlf-rongh for the friends whom he hsfb 

9 ruined, or mankind whom he schemes to ruin, or himself 

— through sense of his ingratitude 42—45) towards the Almigl^t^ — ^ 
whatever the motive — relentless, resistless egolfem sweeps aside com- 
punction, and denies him ret/eat. To sue for gilice wc^-e to humble 
himself in the eyes of his followers aifd in his own : which must not be 
(IV. 79—83). 

Steadily does Milton keep this idea before us. Tjhl're is no possibi- 
lity of mi%sing or mistaking his intention. The very 
The point wor^ ‘pride’ recurs^ like some persistent refrain, ringing 
^Milton!^^^ -ti, clearest at th^ great crises, the fatefuPmoments »^heii the 

* action of the epic enters on a fresh stag? : as when in the 

fourth Book ( 11 . 2^ et seq.) Satan loOk^ dovm upon Eden from his 
resting-place on piount Niphates, and a brief while is inclined to give 
up his attempt and seek re-admission into Heaven ; or as wh*^n in the 
ninth Book ( 11 . 455 — 472) he secs Eve In the Garden and is touched by 
her blauty and innocence, and disarmed of his ill thoughts, i^lways, 
however, the end is the same ; “ the hot hell ” of pride in his heart 
breaks anew into flame ; and he goes forward to his work®. Had not 
pride led him to undertake it ? 

Satan’s resolve to compass the fall 01 man is prompted by several 

feelings— each a phas0 of self-esteem. There is jealousy. 

Saiany mo- Man has usurped his place — dispossessed him and his 

ttvesf or tempt- , ,, ... b- . , , . « 

ing memUnd. followers. At Sight of Adam and b ve be exclaims 

(IV. 359— 360); . " 

•‘Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps 1 ** 

The same feeling finds expression in almost tb^ sime words later on 
(ix. 148, 149). That others should recciye favour f{.om the Almighty^ 
— and, a^lie thinks, at his expense?— wounds his pride. 

Again, there is desire^ to assert his supremacy by undertaking an 
office from which the mightiest ’of h^followers recoil in fear. Nowhc-'e ’ 
does Satanjstand forth so eminent and sublime “With monarchal pride” 
as in the scene in the second Book where he proffers himself for the 
great enterprise. The counsetof Beelzebub has been applauded by all . 
( 11 . 386— 38g); but who will carry it gut? None and 

1 Cf. i. 36^ 58, 527, 57a. 603— with many other examples, V 

3 Cf. Mr btopford Brooke's admirable Study of MiUon, p. 148. ^ 
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Satan, proclaiming his feadiness, once more gonfirms his sovereignty. 
HiS^e too pride has ruled. • * , 

Bui the strongest motive remains: deJ^re 

“To wreak* on innocent frail man his loss # 

,, Of that first battle, atd his flight to Hell'.** 

“T\> spite the great Creator’* (ii. 385) he will bring rum on the earth 
and its inhalr^tants :*which, not victofy, were revenge. The notion 
flatters his self-conceit. It is*lforn of the old pride. And Miltoi^ 
dwells on it with fitting insistence 

Is Satan the*«l%2ro’ of Paradise Lost? We inight think so did we 
not read beyond the first books. But to tra^ewhis history 
in the poem to its inglorious close is to dispel ^he#im- not^ihe 

jiression, Milton ^an scarcely intend tiny, we should 
regard as ‘ hero’—as woi thy of sustained admiration — one , • 

who passes from 4lie Sf^endour^of archangclic being to the state of a 
loathsome rei^ile*^. The •hideous metamorphosis , in x. 504—531 
is the necessary contrast to those scenes at the beginning of the epic in 
which the grea^ rebel does appetr in heroic grandeur: and we must look 
on both pictures. If Paradise Lost narrates the fall of man, it narrates 
too— and no less clcaily-— the fall of man’s tempter. The 
self-degradation of Satan is complete: outward and in- sfif-de- 

, . , _ 1 . . , i- basement and 

ward; of the form and of the spirit: a change — ever for decline: 

the wors^ — of shape ainl miiid and emotion. 

There is the outward sign. Before his expulsion he is preeminently 
a lubtrous being, clothed with etherJal radiance and glory . . 

— so much does JjiiS name “ Lucifer” argue"*. And after - 
ward's he retains sometlung of this “original brightness” (i. 592): ^ 
howbeit much has passed from him (l. 97, 591 — 594). But gradually 
what was left decreases in proportion as the evil in him prevails: so 
that Uriel pcrceivts^ifie foul passions that dim his face (iv. 124 — 130); 
#whUe Gabriel marks his “faded splendour wan” (iv. 870), and the 
Ch<?jub Zephon taunts him therewitll (iV. 835 — 840). Equal^s his loss 
oF'physical force. On the fields o^ Heaven^lie does not 
# f^ar to meet Michael in combat (^. 2f6 et seq,) : in the 
^ Garden of Eden he doubts himsclff match for Adam : * 

“Foe not informidablel exempt from wound, 

» IV. ix, la. 

* Cf. VI. 9 o$,V>6# ^ 

* Cf. h^words in ix. 163— i7i,* 

* Cf. vn. i3X**-i33, and the second extract from the Faust-hook^ and Marlowe, 
“beauti/itil As was bright Lucifer before his fall’* {Faustus v. 155), 
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I not; so hath Hell debased, and pain^ 

'Enfeebled me, to what I w^s in Heaven.” ^ 

■ In fact, he is glad that he hSs to deal with the woman— not the man 
(ijt. 480 — 488). ^ 

Nor this because of lost strength alone, He shuns the “higher 
intellectual ” of Adam (ix. 48^), who would be Setter able than Eve to 
. see through his arguments and resist te^nptation. He 

-imntellect; . . ,.r t.* 11 • • ^ 11 tm. 

' IS conscious bf his own- decline^ m intellect. The strong 
intelligence whicli inspires bis speeches in the first two books has 
degenerated, by perverse use, into mfere sophistiAf* slyness, a base 
cunning — even as wine rtfa/ lose its savour and turn tOrvinegar* He is 
no moi^e tlie migh^-ntinded archangel : he is naugljt but the serpent — 
‘‘subtlest beustiof all the field.”. La|dy, evet^ impulse 
in him towards good Jias died out. The elemeii^^ of 
nobility that redeemed his clmracter*'at ^the outset from 
absolute basenes^ has been killed. In evil he moves and has his being, 
so that himself confesses “all good .♦o me becomes bane,^'^ and in 
destroying lies his sole delight (ix. 118 et seq.). ' ’ ^ 

Hardly therefore shall we believe that Milton meant us to see in the 
fallen and evcrfalling archangel the hero of Paradise Lost. It is an 
‘epic without a hero:* ,or if there be one, Adam is he: for in liiin 
suffering has wrought a purification that promises nobler things to come. 


in moral in- 
iiinct. 


c. 

MILTON’S BLINlTNESfS. 

“But thou 

Revisit St not these eyes, that roll in ^aic .. 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

^•Or dim sufifiisibn veiled*** . , ^ 

“ Drop serene” is a rentjerihg- of \^ttA:sereHaf the technical 

Latin term for, “ complete am^Kirosis,” i.e; ainaurosis or disease of Jhei 
optic neiTg in its worst form. It InJoives tgfallhlmdliess. “ Suffusion *' ^ 
(Greek Latin syffusio)' was al^a technical t6nn; employed 

then by medical writers tqt, denote^ imperfection ‘or loss of sight 
in general, w^hether caused by ot by Uftection» of the nervous 

structure, tflindness of the latter typeTa CalWd ikgra- 

^ Sec u 55, VI. 3?7, ’ 
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Milton's blinclncbs T^as probably due amaurobis, since that 
disiftase commonly makes no external change in the eye. 'Biiis he says 
in the Secifttd Defence^ so littfe do they^his eyes] betray any externtil 
appearance of injury, tS at they are as unclouded and bright as the 
.of tj»se who see most distinctly*’ (f, W. i, 235). 
tf. also his*second*.Stf««tf/ to Cyriack Skinijer: 

** CyriaA, t^iis three yepurs day these eyes, though clear. 

To outward vi^w* of^emish or of spot, ^ 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot.” 

Milton undouttedly believed that his Io.^'j of physical ey esight was 
compensated b increased spiritual iUurainaU( 9 n ; 

“ So much^the rather thou, celestial Li^ht,» * 

•Shine inward, and the mind ^r<*ugh all her por/ers** 
Iiradiate.” * 

With these Jiin^s we %a^" compare a sentence in one of his letters : 

“ why should 1 not submit with complacency to this l«»ss of siglit, whi^’h 
seems oRly withdrawn from tlm body without, to increase the siglu 
ot the mind wfthiu?” (A W'i. in. 513). He writes to the same effect 
in the * Second Defetice: “in that obscurity, in which I am enveloped, 
the light of the divine presence more clearly shines... in proportion as I 
am blind, I shall see more clearly, O I that I may thus be perfected by 
feebleness, and irradiated by obscurity** (A W. i. 139), Cf. 

A^fonts/Js, 162, i^.ajasJ 1687 — 1689, 

One of tke finest allusions in J^terature to Milton’s afflictitm is in 
Gray’s lines, on higi in Progress of Poesy ; as the third couplet of 
thci» contains a’Veference to Paradise Lost ^ in. 381, 382, they may not 
inappropriately be cited IwAe : ^ • 

“Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon tl^ seraph-wings of Extasy, 

The secret^ of th* Abyss to spy. 

He pass’d the Rlaming^ bounds of Place and Time : 

The livui^*Throne, thfe sapphire l)laze. 

Where Angels tremble, '^hilg thef gaze, 

He saw; but, blasted Hftji excess of light, 

Clost’d'^his eyes in endless night.*' 
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D. 

THE ORDERS of THE HEAVENLY BEINGS. 

According to a meditcval belieAthe Heavenly beings were divided 
into three Hierarchies, and each Hierarchy was* subdivided into tfree* 
Orders or Choirs. These* Ordens comprised the Serjj^him, /Cherubim and 
^fThrones (OpSpoi), forming the first HietlLrchy; Dominations {KvptSrTfres}, 
Virtues (Jwd/xets), and Powers (i^ovfflai), forftiing the second ; Princi- 
palities (dpxttOi Archangels and Angels, forming | Ike third. This 
system was deduced, in t^je main, from St Paul’s words in Ephes. i. 21 
and CoIc%. 1. 16., l^jrst formulated in the treatise Apt t^s o^/pavLa^ 
Upapxl»s, which was long attributed, though falseljf, to Dionysius, the 
Areapagite, the notion haS gVeat influence in the Middle Ages; cf. 
Dante, ParadisOy xxviii. 98 — ia6. «AllusiofS to*it are frequeift in 
Elizabethan writers. Works from whiclf many illu'drations of the 
system might be quoted are: — Batman vppon Bartholom^ (tSS'z), 
Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witek^aft (1584), 'ITiomas Watson’s 
Eglo^e (1590), the Faust-book (1592), Spenser’s Hymne of H^venly 
BeautU (1596), Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i* 28, and Hey wood’s 
Hierarchic of the Blessed Angels (1635), which deals with the subject at 
great length. 

Milton accepted^ the tradition and made it the basis of l^ie whole 
angelical system of Paradise Lost, 

Each of the Orders possessed some special quality. The Seraphim 
were the burning ” lustrous beings ; cf. Spenser, Ldeasoenly Beautie : 
f “those eternall burning -Seraphins, ^ 

Which from their faces dart out fierie light.” 

This conception, due probably to the false derivation of Seraphim from 
a root signifying ‘ to bqrn,’ determines Milton’s Acftce of epithets for 
this Order of the Hierarchies, See SerapJ^m in the (flossary, * 

The QTierubim had a wondrou? power of vision : hence their fngin 
duty in Paradise Lost isiito keep swatch. See IV, 778, note. And 
through this power of vision ^he3i*:^njoyed in a peculiar degree tfce 
Visio Beafpfea or faculty of “ contemplating” the Deity. In the words * 
of the treatise repi Irpapxfaj they were distinguished did rb OeoirnKbp 

ti 

> Thus in Church Gotfemmenf he asLy.?., “the angels themselvel»,.ft>re distinguished 
into their celesitiil princedoms and satrapies,” P, Ck . it. 443. He TCverftl^imes«use$ 
the special terms “Orders” and “Hierarchies'*— -cf. P L, t. 737, v. 587, <91, vii. 192; 
while the titles “Seraphim,” “Thrones,” “Dominations,” “Virtues” elK. occur 
constantly. ^ 
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avrwv Kald€(*>fyqTiKbv* A^id this notion is the ^ey to that line (54) in 
II Rgnsn'osoy the point of which has been so much rqisunflerstood — 
“•Th e Cherub Contemplation.”* $ 

The archangels were *as their name implied, the “chief messenger” 
of th^ Almighty and the intermediaries between him and Man. Cf. 
Reginald Scot, ^ As fof archangels, they are sei^t onlic about great and 
secret matters^ ; anef Heyvvoc^d, “ The J^rcliangels are Embassadors, 
gre.it matters to declare.” Heii^ Milton makes Raphael in book v.^ 
anci Michael in books xt., XI r.— each one of the seven archangels 
referred to in 111^6^8 — 653, the bearers of and charges from 

the Almighty to ^Vrlain. 

One other point in which Milton follows me^lixsk^al tradition with 
legard to 4 he Heavenly beings may be no^lc^J. Dcscriptior.^? like those 
in book III., 11 . (>25 — 628 and 636 — 642, are purely traditional. *VVe 
inu,st compare ihenf witli^the yre^sentment of angels ii. woiks of early 
(Hiristian art. foels and panitcis alike drew upon roligious tradition 
and exprcjfsed it by certain conventional details. And this presentment 
ol angelic beings contained a considerable element of symbolism. In 
Batmah vppon Bartholome II. iii., iv., there is a long discourse on the 
attributes which painters assign to angels and on their symbolic.il signi- 
ficance. The following brief extracts from it illustrate Milton’s pictures 
of Uriel (ill. 625 — 628) and the “stripling Cheiub’’ (iii. 636 — 642) : 

“ When /ftigells are paynted with long lockes and crispe haire, thereby 
is understoode their cleane affectioinj and ordinate thoughts. For the 
hayre of the head betokeueth thoughts and affections that doc spring 
out oj the rootc of thought and minde... And they be painted beardles : 
for to lake consideration di^l heede, that they passe never the state of 
youth, neyther waxe feeble in vertues, neither faile for age... Truely they 
be paynted feathered gnd winged., [as a sign that] they be lifted up in 
effect and knowledge,' “and rauished to the inner-most contemplation of 
fhe l 5 ue of God.” o . 


PARADISE LOST, iif. 431—439 

The geography of this passage has b<Ssn criticised adversely on the 
assu^ptio i thilR ‘‘Imaus” mi^t mean the HimAlayas. bird flying 
fropi the tiimdlayas to the sources of the Ganges would not pass over 
any parst' of ‘ Sericana,*T 5 y which, probably, the north-west angle of the 
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Chinese Empire was signified. Masson, to meiet the supposed difficulty, 
argues that the vulturf is not said to start from Imaus : it is«only 
'‘bred’* there. But I thinki|^hat Miltcfii does mean us to regard Imaus 
a^the starting point of the bird’s flight. • 

“Imaus,” however, need not liean the Himalayas in this pj^^sagc, 
True, the earlier classical geographers appfied “Imaus” tc* the 
Himalayas (the names being ctognate) ; but in PtoTemy a^^ later Writers 
^'che name is transferred to the gre^ chain of mountains, the Bolor 
range, which runs through Central Asia from*North to South, dividing 
the Chinese Empire from Turkestan. And this latfeFase of “ Imaus” 
appears to have been ^hat recognised by geographers of the 17th 
century.* Perhap%th# best known collection of maps issued in England 
betwefti 1^0 and 1650 wjs the English edition^ Sf Mercator’s Atlas. 
I h*ve given elsewhere^ my reasons for thinking th^ it was known to 
Milton. * • • • 

Now, in M^cator’s map of Tartaruf there is marked a chain of 
mountains called Alons.^' It extends, roughly speaking, from 

the nortji-eastern corner of the modirn Afghanistan Vo the “ Froreu 
Oceah,” i.e., Arctic Ocean. Its course is due North and South.^ When 
Milton speaks of “Imaus” which bounds the “"roving Tartars y* he 
means, I doubt not, this Imaus Mans'* which is so conspicuous 
in Mercator’s Tartaria. And any one who could consult this raie 
Atlas would perceive at once the accuracy of-Milton’s descripAon. For 
the northern part of Imaus does “bound” the Tartar, sepa- 

lating his country from Russia; aihd a vulture starting from this 
northern part and flying southward to the Ganges wmki pass ovjr the 
% north-west plains of the Chinese Empire..# Judged therejore from the 
17th century stand-p-c^int the geography of the passage is quite correct. 
Of course, very little was known then about Central Asia. Mercator 
frankly calls it “that vast and unknown region.”«‘ ^ 

Allusions to the passage occur in th# Dunciadfi^n. 76, “ He [the 
Empero/ of China] whosj long wall the wandering Tartar bounds?”4jnd 
in Thomson’s ^ : * ♦ ' ' , \ 

“From Asian from Imaus stretch’d 

Athwart the roving Tartar’s sullen bouiids.” 

I Hexham’i? 1636. / , ^ 

^ LjffidaSf Pitt Press ed.^^p. 156, 
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F. 

PAJ^DISE LOST, ivfa75— 27^. 

'fje ly'y to this passage, as J^shop Newton pointed out, is in 
Dio(!l0rus Siculus, III.* 67— 70. Diodorus relates various legends as 
to the birth oW^ionysus or Bacchus; amdngst them, is the following. 

There was a- l^ing of Zt^^d^atned Ammon* He married A/ieaf^ 
daughter of the god UraiTus. " By a maiden called Amaltheia he had a 
son. To save tHtfcother and child from the je-^tou^y of Rhm, Ammon 
gave Amaltheia an islan<l Nysa, on the Medh^rranean coast of Libya, 
not far from th? modern Tunis. It was “girt u^th,;^l)e rivei Triton" 
{TTcpLCXOfJidvTi roO Tplraipos iroTafwO), a^d a spot of niQst i^higular 
l;eauty and fertili/^'. Here the infant was brought up in a cave ;»and 
Ammon appointedii the ^odrj^s^ Athene to guard him “against the 
plots of his si^-nioOur {vpbi rds utto Tt}$ jLLtypvias 'P^as iwL- 

/SouXds). %The child grew up, showed wonderful wisdom, and, having 
invented wine, Jkjecamc the god 5 f wine. He was named “IJioMj'jz/.)'” 
from j^fsa his place of nurture. 

This monarch Awfnon is evidently a kind of deity, and Milton 
identifies him with the god whom the Greeks called Zeus Ammoit and 
the Romans Jupiter Ammon, and who is commonly associated with the 
Egyptian* sun-god Amon Ra* As in several other passages, Milton 
has followed Diodorus very closely, ^merely translating one or two sen- 
tences ; cf. tlie references to “the river Triton” and “his step-dame 
Rheg^.” 

Cham, o£ course, is identical with Ham^ the name of Noah’s son ; 
cf. the Septuagint form of Ham, viz. Xa/t, and the Vulgate form, Cham. 
Probably Milton had some patristic authority for the identification of the 
Scriptural Cham or h\m with the “ Gentile^” deity Ammon, also called 
Hafhmon^i an id<^ntification obviously due to the similarity of the names, 
ai^^J strengthened by ^^he traditional account ^hat Egypt* was eolonised 
by the descendants of Ham. Tennj^on speaks of “ the Chamian oracle 
dtvine,” i.e. the shrine of Chatn^ iy»aning the famous temple of Jupiter, 
Ammon in the heart of the Libyan desert, ; 

1 Note “Whotn,'‘GIflwA7(?^ Ammon call’* (iv-. ?77), he- the Greeks and Romans; 
the implied autith^ris^ between “ Gentile’* and vfblical shows that "Cham” in 276 
refers to aSorip^^aiah^acter, i.e, Noah’s 

*^Cf. ^ ia “The Libyc Hammon. shrink, his horn.*’ 

* Cf. Pealm tv. >3,*whete Bgypt is called “the land of Ham.” 
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Milton’s diction is essentially Elizabetliaji : the diction of the 
Authorised Veision (i6u) of the ^^ible and of Shakespeare. Paradise 
Lost^ therefore, though published in 1667, is best illustrated frofii the 
works of the general iork- contemporary with Shakespeare. Hence fiiany 
^of the illustrations in the Glosmry an^AVw are taken from the writers 
who may collectively and conveniently be de§cril)ed as Elizabethan. 

A marked feature of Milton’s diction, as of his st^le, is his classical 
bias. He employs many words in' their classicaf sense, just as he 
employs meuny classical itUoms and figures of speech. « This clas'^icism 
of diction is still ftioit conspicuous in his prose, in jvhich he introduces 
numbers oblong, sonorou5Fw<|rds derived from the fcatin. Sometimes 
he invents such words. This Glossary contains several exampl#.> of 
his classical diction, e.g. exorbitant^ in^irupt^ ponder^ purple^ sciure^ 
succinct ^ transvefse. 

Another interesting feature is his|j)artiality for Italianised foims. 
This js #nore Conspicuous in his verse, perhaps because he Jelt so 
strongly, and wished his readers to be reminded of, the spell and 
fascination of the great Italian epics. By his own statement, he had 
studied Italian much before he went to Italy. His letters and prose- 
works reveal his love of it (1 do not remember any interesting rofeicnce 
in his works to French literature) ; and several short poems testify to 
his very considerable mastery of tha language. Instances of his leaning 
towards Italian are — sdein, screnate, sovran) aiurd^t Ital. azzurrino 
(Comus, 893), and harald,^ Ital. araldo^ for herald-^d, P. Z, I.* 752, 
^ 11. 518. • • 


Abbreviations : — 

A. S.=: Anglo-Saxon, Le. English down to ^oqjiit the Conquest. 
Middle E. = Middle English, i.e. English from about the Conquest* 
to about §1500. ft ^ ^ 

Elizabethan E.' = tKe English of Shake^eare and his cfm- 
temporaries (down to about 1(^50). ^ • 

• O. F. = 01 d French, i.e. till a^ut 1600. F.=modern French. 

• ■ 
Gefm.ss modern German. Gk=Gre^k. 

Ital. = modern Italian. j«at.=Latin. 


The date^ of coui-se, are only approx^ate : such div^tsions mus^ be 
more or less arbitrary and open td criticism. 
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Abasslllt IV. 280, Aby&iinian. Abyssinia is from Arabic ffabesch, 
‘mixture, confusion,* a name given* to the ccMjintry by the Arabs on 
accoiiiit of the mixed character ,of its inhabitants. This Arabic word 
was Latinised by the Poi;Juguese as Abassk^. and Abasstfibs, whence the 
present form. Abassin is nearer Abyssinian to the Portuguese foi-m. 

» <^tiide,av. 8^ ; cf. J^tUus Caesar^ ill. 2. 119, “some will dear abide 
it,’* i'.e. suffer ^r it. /Phe metaphor is ‘to await the consequences of a 
deed and so, in th; end, to psfy^or it.’ Probably abide in this sense 
h^s been influenced by, though etymologically quite distinct from, ahy^ 
‘to expiate, pay^f,’ =A. S, intensive prefix d^-byegan^ ‘to bay.* 

alarmed, IV. 985. Y. alarme=^li2\, all utnc, to arms I’ ad 

ilia arma) j so tjiat properly an alarm was a summons to t?ke up arms, 
i.e. prepare for battle. Here alarmed means that' Satan was prepared 
for the fight — noUthat he was afraid. ' ^ 

nSley, IV. 626, a garden-wallj;, especially one “ with branches over- 
grown ” (iv. (fli). Cf. Sh.vlrt xUuck Ado, I. 2. 10, ‘‘a thick-pleached 
alley,” i^e. thickly interwoven overhead; and Tkinnyson, Ode fo 
Mmory^ “plaited alleys of thf, trailing rose.'* O. F. alee, F. allie. 

aloof, III. 577 ; here used as a preposition = ‘aloof from' ; r-rare use, 
but cf. M. in Doctrine of Divorce, ii. iv., “would fain work himself 
aloof these rocks .and quicksands,” P» I'V. in. 226. 

amarant, iii. 352, Gk djAdpavros, ‘unfading’ — the word used in 
I Fet, V. ^ of the “ crown of glory that fadeth not away ” ; from a-, ‘not ’ 
+ fj,apalP€Lo, ‘to wither.’ The flower typifies immortality. Note 
that M. writes the correct form; t^i^e more usual ‘amarant//* is due to 
confusion with Gk AvOos, a flower. 

siSabroBlal ; used by M. of that which delights the sense of smell 
(ill. 135) of taste (IV, 219). Strictly, dix^poaia, from dfi^pbaLos (a 
lengthened form of dfi^poroi, * immortal ’) meant the food of the gods. 

a-PPly, IV. 264 > CBjranonly explained ‘ to practise, engage in * (of. the 
•abbreviated form J>ly ) ; for this use, formerly not uncommon, cf. Fuller’s 
JVorJ^kies^ “ That^e might tlfe more ^fieclually apply his private devo* 
lic^is,” Works (ed. 1840), iii. 402. I believe", however, that the sense 
*inj^ended by M. is ‘add,* and that th*^ word was so interpreted by 
Collins and Thomson. Cf, The ^^sions, 49, 50 : 

“Dejected Pity at his side 
' Her soul-subduing voice applied”; 
and The Seasons (Spring ) : 

‘'Ithe woodlands round 
Applied their quire*” 
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^To add’ may come from the general sense' of apply bring to bear 
upon’ (cf. ‘applying’ ^ remedy); or M. may ^simply have imitated the 
rare use of Latin applicare^ * to add.* n 

areed, or arekd, iv. 96^, ‘advise*; A. S. d-Wdan-=^a-t intensive 
prsfix, +rktlan^ *to advise.’ QA^nede (or read)^ ‘counsel,’ as in Hamlet^ 
I* 3- 5J» “recks not his own rede’*; and Germ, rathy ‘counseli* the 
commoner meanings of areed were (l) *to divine, conjecture’ (ct the 
cognate Germ, erratheny ‘to guess*);;. {*%) *lo declare, tell,’ as often in 
Spenser ; cf. Faerie Q. I. 9. 38 , ii. 3/ 14 . 

armoury, iv. 553; usually = the place where arms are kept; but 
here a collective word = arms. Cf. Of Fcformationy “this is > all her 
annourjr, he^" munition, her artillery,” P. IK ii. 414. * ,So in Si>eiiser, 
P'lUTte I. I. 3^. ^ 

arraign, iii. 331 ; ‘fo call a person to aecourtt (Lat. ratid)y to 
summon him befoic a tribunal to answer for his actions’; hence ‘to 
chaige, accuse.’ Middle E. aratnen^O* r'. aranier (ot* areisuier), to 
‘cite, summon ’sa Low Lat. arnitionare (ad -V rationern), 

assay, ixi. 90, iv. 932, Uryy alteir^i’j M. always uses this form, 
from^ O./ F. assdiy a variant of O. F. essai^ whence the commoner form 
in E. csstay^ Lat. exa^iuMy Gk i^dyiory ‘a weighing, Irial of weight.’ 

ay me, iv. 86, ‘ alas’; cLLyadaSy “Ay me 1 I fondly dream.** It 
is frequent in Shakespeare, Cot grave (i6ii) has, “Oh: aye me; an 
interjection expressing sense of paiiie, or of smart.” It is the O. F, 
aymiy ‘alas, for me*; cf. Ital. ahiinij Gk oi>4ot. ^ 

betimes, iii. 186, ‘in good timer before it is too late.’ Formed from 
betime+s of the adverbial genitive (Morris, Outhtiesy pp. 193, 194); 
cf. besides — beside same j. = Middle E. ^i-timey i.e. by time. 

boon, IV, 343, ‘gracious, bounteous*; a poetical use. Cf. Thomson, 
Liberty y II., “All that boon Nature coM. liixuriant pour”; and Castle of 
IndolptUy II. 13, “all with which boon earths i^rf.ught.” Now only 
in the phrase “ boon companion” ( = convivial). F. bon (Lat. bonttf). 

bull, JII. 492, a papal ediQt, of an irnportanC character; “so 
named fi'om the bulla (oc round leaden seal), which is attached to the 
document... and gives autfientimty to it” (Addis and Arnold, Catholk 
,OjV/.). «v„ ^ 

cbam|.aln, iv. 134, ‘open, flat*; applied to land; cf. Shak.^ Z«* 
creccy 1247, “ a goodly champaign plain.’* Commonly a ntoun ; cf. DetU. 
xi. 30, “in the champaign oyer against Gilgal.” Q. i?^, ehampai^ey 
modem F. dmpagney Ital. eampagnay La(/ eampanus^tTom campus. 
charity, iii. 216, iv, 756; from Lat. carusy ‘dear’; then often used 
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=love, benevolence. CJF. *i Car. xiii., where the Revised Version of 
the ^b'le substitutes /ave for charity throughout^ .the Greek bejng dydmi 
(Vulgate caritas). In the thre? places where M. use? the word the 
meaning is Move.* Cf. Kti. 584, “add love, By name to come callM 
charij^.” So charities (o^; acts) of aifection, IV. 756. 

Wordsworth, £;^cursion^ ix. 238, “The charities that soothe, and heal, 
and bless;’* aiyi Ten.iyson, Princess^ Vli., “faif charities.’* 

charm, iv. 642, 'song.* M.'m-^ have supposed it to be derived from 
L.it. carmeri^ *5ong,* but really charm as used of the song of birds is of 
nglo-Saxon ori^».. It is a variant form of Middle E. cherme or chirjti 
= A. S. cirm. This old word (allied to chirf) meant “the blended 
singing or iioist.^f many birds”; cf. PalsgraV^ (1530), “what a cherme 
these byr^les [birds], make, comma ces oyseaux jargonne7it''‘ A Shrop- 
shire rustic inighli* still say, “what ckat^m tnem childern l$(n makin i’ 
the School” (i.c. ;vj'hat^a confu^fed noise). Tennyson uses charm ac- 
curately; cf I2he Progress ^ Springs IV., “I hear a charm of song 
thro’ all ^he land.” ' Probably chet'me or chirm would never have got 
tins' variant fonn charm but fo'| the influence of Lat. carmtft (whence 
the coitimon word chartn is derived). See Neiu English Dici'iwapf. 

Cherubim, lii. 666, iv. 778; the correct form = Hebrew Kheru- 
hhtm, the plur,al of KheritbK The oldest forms in English, as still in 
French, were Cherubtn^ singular, and Cherubins^ plural. Cf. Coverdale, 
“Thou God of Israel, which dwcllestupon Cherubin,” Isai. xxxvii. 16 ; 
and Wyclif, “ TwoGoldun Cherubyns,** Exod. xxv. 18. Later, as in the 
Bible of i6it, Chertib^ singular, ai.d Cherubnns^ plural, were used, as 
being closer to Hebrew. For the singular M. wrotb ‘Cherubt'* (a still 
nearer approach in sound than ‘Cherub’ to the fi of the Heb. Kherubh\ 
and the true plural Chervtim^ adopted in the Revised Version of the 
Bible. Kherubh is said to come from the Babylonian word for the 
figure of the wing.j'd^bu'J which stood at the door of a house to keep 
•off^evil spirits. The Jews probably owed it todhe Phamicians. 

epast, III. 7 ^^ IV. 782, ‘?o go a*png the border of a ccHUitry,’ i.e. 
sktirt, Cf. Marlowe’S' Ah/# Vii, 6, “Frori# Paris next, coasting the 
•r^alm of France, We sa>v the river M^ine.** O. F. costoier=.modtxn 
, F. ebtay^t from O. F. £-<7J^^tf=m^ern F. cbte, ‘rib, coast,* Lat. costUf 
‘rib, side,* Palsgrave {1530) has» “to coste a countrey or piace, ryde, 
go (i.e. walk), or sayle about it, costoieror costoyer.'* 

AamaakatCdV. 334. The noun i^ntask meant properly a rich kind 
of silk ornamented with Aised figures, originally maifufactured at 
Dama('‘us* By metaphor, the word came to imply ‘variegation’ — as 

P. L. in. IV. 
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here. Cf. As You Like ill. 5. 113, “the constant red and mingled 
damask”; and Shak. bonnet 130, “roses damask’d, red and white.” 

darkling, iii. 39, ‘in the dark* ; cf. A Midsummer-Night^ s Dreaftty 
II. a. 86, “wilt thou darkling leave me?*’ and Lear, r. 4. 237. It is a 
substantival adverby in which -ling^ or -lotig is a relic of a dative case- 
ending; cf. keadlongy sidelong (Middle E. kedling, sideling). In jj^btcli 
the form \% lins ; cf. hafflins — hoXiy e.g. in Bums, CoUer's Satisrday 
^JYighty “while Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak.” 

decent, iii. 644, ‘ comely* ; used by M. orly here and in II PenserosOy 
36, ill each place = Lat. decensy ‘comely, graceful.* Pope, Elegy to 
the Memory y “ By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed.” So 
‘decencies graceful aits or words’ in viii. 601. 

decant, IV. 603 ; strictly, a musical term for ''ariations added to a 
“plain song,” i.e, a melody i.i its simplest form. Cf. Jeremy Taylor, 
“after the angel had told his message, in plain soin^-, the whole cnorus 
joined in descant.” M., whose use of Ansical terms 's very accurate, 
employs descant here to signify the varied notes of the nightiu'^ale. Cf. 
Isaac Walton’s description — “the cl<*ir airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural i-Ising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice” 
(i.e. the nightingale’s), Complete Anglery r. i. So Spenser says of 
the thrush, “the Mavis descant playes,” Epithalamiumy 81. Contrast 
“plain song cuckoo” in A Midsummer- Nighl 5 DreatUy in. i. 134, 
said in allusion to the bird’s simple, monotonous note. 

dole, IV. 894, ‘sorrow, pain*; O. F. doely F. deuil= Lnte T.at. doliur^y 
from the stem of dolere, ‘to griov«\* Cf. Hamlet, i. 2. 13, “ In equal 
scale weighing delight and dob^,'^ Cf. dole-ful. 

ellitlr, III. 607 = Arabic el iksivy the philosopher’s stone; see* note 
on m. 601, and cf. Chaucer, Canterbury TaleSy 16331 ; “the philosophers 
ston I Elixir cleped.’’ That was the strict sense of elixir; but it was 
also variously used by alchemists of (x) a liqu'-d bv ^vhich metals might 
be transmuted into gold, (2) a tincture of gold [aurum potabile)y which 
would pjplong life; and from (2), there followed (3) ibe meaning— any 
life-giving cordial, or substance, or force. Arabic el iksir is realQr a 
Greek word (^rtpbv or ^ripiou), and means ‘ the dry-principle.* ^ 

I. emblem, iv. 703, ‘inlaid or mosaic work,’ i.e. ornamentation inserted 
into the silrface of an object, e.g. a floor (as here) or a table. Gk ip.- 
p\r)pay ‘a thing put in, an ois»ament* — from ip^ivy ‘in’ 4-i9<l\X«v, ‘to 
put.* Now commonly =* an allegorical representation cf, a symbol.’ 

enamel, wv. 149, The Middle E. v^rb en-ameleny ‘to etiamel,* is 
derived from F. en (Lat. i«) on -f O. F. esmaily modern F, hnaiU 
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The original notion wa <5 ‘something fused, melted,* F. esmail being 
a T^jitonic word akin to Germ, schmehfti, *t* smelt' • 

* fTiOTbltant, III. 177; strictly, ‘goinp out of its circuit or track’ 
(Lat. orbita)\ e.g. like^astar leaving its orbit. Cf. M. in Church 
Goveptment^ “ the proper sphere #vherein the magistrate cannot tjut 
oon^ne his mct^n without a hideous exorbitancy from law,” P. II. 
497? Here tke gend-al notion ‘excessive/ e.g. of price, demands. 

fledge, 111.627*; again vii. 420. Minsheu (1617) has. “fledge, of** 
leathered.” Skeat says, ‘•The past participle pledged is a substitute for 
an older adj. meaning ‘ready to fly’”; of whi\.h the Middle E. 

form was Icelandic fleygr^ ‘able to^Jy.’ Cognate with pledge 

(whence picdge^ing) are pice, piy^ plight. m ^ 

forfett. III. 176? to lose a thmg as a penalty for misdeeds. * 0 . F. 
forfet or Lat. forisfactufn**-?^ trespass, fine’ — ^froni flh’is-k- 

fiicere. Thence cr«ie Middle^ Hi forpeten~{i) ‘to do wrong’ — cf. Pals- 
grave (1530), • what have ^ forfayted against you?” (2) ‘to incur a 
penalty lie loss for wrong-doing.* So “ deadly forfeiture,” m. 221, and 
“deadly forfeitV Nativity Ode,%, s=‘ penalty of death.* 

glo*zlng, III. 93, ‘deceptive.* Middle E. glosen meant '^to*make 
glosses^ exphiiu,* from O. F. ^’•/<;j<?=Latc Lat. glossa, Gk yXcDcrcro, which 
signified (i) the tongue, (2) a language, (3) a word, (4) a word needing 
explanation, (5) an explanation. But since many explanations are false, 
the \cxh^gloscn got the idea ‘to interpret falsely,* whence ‘to deceive.’ 

glazings ‘ deceptive ’ ; cf. George Plerbert, The Dotage^ “ False glozing 
pleasures.” Especially used of flattering, false speecji ; cf. Camus, 161, 
“ w^ds of glozing couitcsy.” 

Gordian,^ IV. 348 = La 4 . Gordius, ‘pertaining to Gordius’ (Gk^ 
VdpSios). According to the legend, Gordius, the first king of Phrygia, 
tied an inextricable l.not, the undocr of which was promised by 
an oracle the sov^lc^ntjr of Asia. Alexander the Great cut the knot 
*wi(h his sword aijd fulfilled tjjie oracle by conquering Asia. Cf. the old 
^\^Lingua (1607), “The Gordian •knot which Alexander threat Did 
^whilom cut with his all-conquering sword.’# Hence Go rdian = ^intX’- 
triable.* Cf. George Herbert, p^vii^tie, “Who can these Gordian 
► knots untie ? ” • ^ 

hlghtb, III. 58, IV. 95 ; always written thus by M. The form is 
common in Hakluyt’s Voyages, and i# said to survive in parts of 
America. Hi^h-th is curiouj in that it retains the tk of the A. S. word 
h^hVut represented now by t — cf. heigh-i. For^the ordinary change of 
tk (in A. S., J>) to t, cf. A. S,ge 5 ih-^, later gesih-t or sih-t, now sigh-U 

9—2 
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hosanna, lii, 348, ‘save, I pray’ (or ‘v,'e pray’); na being a 
particle ejypressing entr< ity, wliile the first part of the word is froi# the 
stjem ‘to save,’ whence the na^e Jesus- ‘Saviour,’ and Joshua. Conf- 
monly ‘hosanna’ is a cry for deliverance; but sometimes of praise, as 
m*A/aU. xxi. 9, “Hosanna to ih^ son of David,.. Hosanna i(^ the 
highest.” From Uie use of ‘hosanna’ in that passage P'Jm-Sunday was 
called Hosanna-Sunday in the .medifcval Western Churcl . 

imbrowned, iv. 246. With M., , n^ with the i8th century poets 
influenced by his diction (especially Pope), h/ 07 on — ^davk^ (Ital. bruno) 
is a favourite epithet of shade. Cf* Jl Pen. ^ 133, ‘shadows brown,” 
and his 2nd Ital. Sonnet j(“al iinbriiuir di sera”). So Pope, Eloisa to 
Abelard 170“, Odyssey 215 (“brown evening spreads her shade”). 

Impurpled, III. 364 ; purple, iv. 764. Lat. ^urpurens^ like Gk 
Troptpf>o€oSj ilas not limited lo what we call ‘ purple,’ b“at denoted almost 
any rich colour, e.g. red, rosy, crim‘- m, and ' in poets any dazzling, 
bright hue (as wdiere Horace applies it to white swans, Od. iv. i. 10). 
We find the saihe wide use of ‘purple’ in English (espe .ally the 
Phizabethan) poets. Thus in Shakespeal * ‘ purple * = red (of blood) occurs 
sever?! t^.nes ; cf. PemeOy i. i. 92. Often it is only a pictutesque, 
literary epithet, as In Gray’s purple light of icroe" {Progress of Poesy ) ; 
cf. IV. 763, 764, and Vergil's lumen juventa purpureum {Ain, i. 590, 

59O* 

Inllueace, iv. 669, Late i-at. injlueniiay literally *a flowing in 
upon.’ It was an astiologica! term applied to the power over the, 
earth, men’s characters, for nines etc., which was supposed to descend 
from the celestial Wlies. Cf. “planetary influence,” /.far, 1. 2.^1315, 
“skyey influences,” Measure for Measure^ yi. i. 9. M, generally (but 
%ot in III. 118) uses influence with some reference to this astrological 
notion; cf. it. 1034, vii. 374, 375. Other terms due to astrology are 
‘disastrous’ (see Glossary to bks. i., n.), ‘satifini: ‘jovial.’ 

Interrupt, iil. 84, intGTiupled=hiit inlerrupl ns ^'broken off’ (or 
between), Noticeable in Elizalethan English' is the practic^i of 
modelling the past partitjple of y^erbs of Latin origin on the Latin 
fonn ; it applies mainly to verbs of and 3rd conjugations in l^at;.!. 
Thus M. and Shak. use participles like ‘separate’ and ‘frustrate’ 
** (.y. A, 3 1, *^589), ‘consecrate’ {Tilus Andronicusy I. 14) and ‘dedicate’ 
{Measure for Measurey ii. 2. 15;,.), wnth many others (efi ,*^increate,* III* 6)* 
where ^aie (modern E. •ated)^\,2\e^-aiusy e.g. in consecrutus. So jyith 
Lat. 3rd conjugation; cf. ‘pollute* = pollutus {Nativity 6 dey 41)^ 

‘ select (.S'. 363)1 ‘ submiss ’ = (P,P, i. 476) —with 
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‘instruct,' ‘attent,’ ‘intept,' ‘suspect,* ‘deject,* ‘addict,’ all in M. or Shak. 
Furtj^er, participles not from Latin are abbifviated by aiv-logy; cf. 
^uplift,*,!. .193, though ‘lift* is IScandinav^n. 

its, IV. 813. In Elizabethan English the regular possessive 

pronoun was his ; cf. Genesis i. ia,|>“herb yielding seed after his kind,” 
*and«iii. 15, “f^shall bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise ///rheel.” 
Abdut 1600 /Vh cam tf into use, but slovdy. Bacon has its rarely; the 
Bible of i6ji never; the nineginstances in the ist Folio (1623) o# 
Shakespeare are probably^orrupt, since in every extant work published 
during his lifetifri^ the old idiom his is iU'.'i'.iaMc — cf. yuhus Caesar^ 
I. 2. 113, 124, “that same eye. ..did lose lustre.” Milton, as an 
Elizabethan iif his diction, avoids its ; cither (^) b^ peftoni^/ing the 
noun, thys in his pfose, abstract words like ‘^virtue,* ‘ truth,’ are ill ways 
followed by her ; Br (2) by retaining the did neuter of hif', cf. Qtmtis^ 
240--248 : # • ^ % 

“v‘‘^re some/hif/^ holy lodges in that breast, 

% And witli these raptures moves Ihc vocal air, 

'li) testify his hkSlen residence.” 

Tift only places in Milton’s verse where its occurs It 254, 
“The mind is its own place”; iv. 813; and Nativity Ode, to6. I 
know of but two instances of its in his Areopagitiai and Church 

Ginjernmeni, P. IV. ii. 94, 471. 

knots, IV. 242, flower-beds. M. recollected Love's Lahoui's Lost^ 
I. 1. 249, ** thy curious-hnotted garden,” i.e. laid out in nkcly-arrangcd 
beds. The Elizabethan physician^Dr Dec .says in his Diary, “I hired 
Wajter Hooper, 4o*kepe my hedges and huots in good order” (Camden 
Society ed. p. 3). Cf. RirSard JI. iii. 4. 43—46. ^ 

landslip, iv. 1 53 ; here and in the three other places where it 
bccurs — li. 491, V. 142, VAlle^o, 70 — spelt lantskip in the original 
editions. It was^k ♦irn? borrowed from Dutch artists (cf. Dutch land- 
^scJRip), and its ^rins in E.^havc been various— e.g. iandschaft, land- 
sc^apey landshape, landscip* For lamdskip (apparently the (fldest form 
^in E.) cf, Cotgrave (1811), “Paisag^: Land^ip, counticy worke”; and 
LVie Spectator^ 94, “a beautiful g^d Spacious landskip.” The suffix 
» -skip = the noun shape ; hence land-skip (or -scape) = ‘ sliape^^of the lan<f. * 
In many words -skip is softened to -ship, as in friendship ; cf.*Germ. 
freuttd-schafL • 

Jiewd, IV. i^3,*base.* IV^ddle B. lewed^N S. hhved. Its successive 
meanings were: (i) ‘enfeebled,* l&wed {^^Ihued) being the past 
partici^de of Ihjoan, ‘to weaken*; (2) then ‘ignorant’; (3) then ‘lay, 
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belong to the laity* {iatcus), because the lai/;y, compared with the 
clergy, w^re i^tved or Cm//, i.e. ignorant; (4) then ‘bad, worll^ss*; 
(5) then ‘lustful,’ i.e. bad in particular way. Note the relation of (I) 
and (3), which some writers just reverse/ Up till Shakespeare’s 
lime the commonest meaning was ‘(gnorant*; in Shak. and M. ‘j^ad.’ 

limbo, III. 495 ; strictly a term of Rorran Cajholic theology.* 
“The Latin word Limbus (os ‘fringe’) was used in l\e middle ’^ages 
' for that place on the fringe or oatc^cirts of hell ' in which the just 
who died before Christ were detained tiK our Lord’s resurrection 
from the dead. It likewise signifies a place (aWb < supposed to be 
beneath the earth and cjij the outskirts of hell) inhabited by infants 
w'ho dietin oTigin|)il 4^” (Addis and Arnold, Catholic fAct.), The first 
of thot^e was the Limbus Pat rum ^ the second \\\^^Amb 24 s Iigfanthtm. 
Later arose the popular belief in a third region, the Lftnhus Fatiiorum— 
the “Paradise of Fools” (iv. 496) after'death aid rur^epiAcle of aliSjin 
and foolish things. See Henry VIII, v. 4.' 67. 

livery, iv. 599; used by Elizabethan writers = any kindvv)f dress, 
garb; cf. VAlle^rOy 61, “The clouQs in thousand ^Mveries dight.” 
Origi»all^ meant whatever was given (i.e. delivered) by a lord to 
his household, whether food, money, or garments; now it is limited to 
the dress of servants. From F. livrer^how Lat. liberarey ‘to abandon.’ 

manuring, iv. 628, 'Phe verb manure^ ‘to cultivate, till’ (properly 
with the hand) was not uncommon in It!Iizabethan K. Cf- Bacon, 
Advatuement of Learning II., “ it is one thing to set fi)rth what ground 
licth unmanured, and another to correct ill husbandry in tliat which is 
manured.” M. has it in Xi. 28 and often in his p,T»se-works (/^ IV* 
^11. 463, in. 78). From tiian(cuvre~hoy/*hvX, maniwpcr^y a working 
with the hand {manus), 

marble, in. 564, ‘bright as marble* (from root mnr-y ‘to gleam’). 
Cf. Gk fiapfialpeiPy ‘ to glisten,’ fiapfidpeos, ‘ gli^cii..ig,’ used of the stars 
or sky. In Cymbelincy v. 4, 120, 121 ^Shak. applies ‘marble’ A'nd 
‘ radiant ’»tt> the heaven in the sarafi sentence. « ^ 

* »: V 

numbers, in. 38, ‘versf, poetry Lat. numeri ; cf. Pope, “I lisp’d, 
in numbers, for the numbers dame^’, 4 ^ So = melodious ; df. 

^ 150, “in^irose or numerous verse.” 

opexous, III. 418; again vni. 23; from Lat. ‘dark,’ but 

more commonly opaque as in lii. 619 ; cf. Fr. opaque* Minsheu (1617) 
has, “Opac«ous, shadowie, darke avid bla^ke.” ^ ^ 

orient, irf. 507, iv. 238, ‘lustrous,’ In Elizabethan poetry ‘orient* 
is a constant epithet of gems, especially pearls. Perhaps, “used iSnis, it 
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first meant ‘eastein,* g«ms coming from the Orient or East; then as* 
thes(*rwere bright if got the notion ‘lust roys,’ whifch suits, I be^eve, every 
passage where M. uses it, though in one or two places (e.g. in iv. 644.) 

* rising’ = Lat. is p^bssible. Commcmly he applies it to jewels or ‘ 

^liqyjds ; pf. “orient pearl” v. 2, “gtrient liquor” Comusj 65. * 

f^onder, iv.%001 ; in the literal sense of pontkrarey ‘to weigh’ ; 
a raie use, buTcf. Sifirey’s Poems (18 5 4f(3. p. 25) : 

“Hot gleams of burning fige, and easy sparks of flame, m 

In balance of unecflial weight he ponderetk by aim.” 

The old Englisl 1 ^I?at. Dictionary Q. 7 iiAtd. Mat pulits 1 0( Kibulorum^ 1570? 
has, ” to ponder, ponderare^ librareP 

purlieu, IV? 404 ; here in its strict sense ~lh»^ oijcn gtourv;! on the 
border-i ©f a furcsf; cf. As You Like Ity iv. 3. 77, “in the purlieus of 
this forest. ” BlSunt {1672) d efines purlieu as ” all that ^roimi near 
anylForcsl, wliich(^)oin^ rr)rost [by certain StuLL.tes] was.. .severed 
again from tlfh same,” i.<f. disafforested and' restored to the fi)rn'f‘r 
owner. ^The process whereby this was done was called in legal Latin 
p£fambulatio^=m. walking over the land to settle its boundaiies ; then 
the land itself came to be called perainlndatio^ rendered in ^rcgch by 
pourallee {pour ’V alter), ow, purhen is from pourallec^ but its form was 
affected by the mistaken idea that it was from ^ , pur lieu puim 

locusy ‘a cleared si>ace.’ Later, it came to mean any outlying parts — cf. 
e.g. the fsurlieus of a city. So M. uses it in 11. CS33. 

purpose, IV. 337 ; in sense and etymology ~ P'. propoj, ‘conversation.’ 

Cf. the verb propose in ShUkespeare, e.g. in AJi/ch Ado^ ii». i. 3, 

“fqjd my cousi«.?,propo.sing with the piincc.” Spenser often has 

scour.se’; cf. liticne Q, 1. 12, 13, “they lowl} silt, and fitting ^ 
pill pose frame.” 

quire, III. 217, iv. 264; the usual spelling till the end of the 17th 
century; from O. Cf, the Prayer-Book^ “In quires and places 

wfiere they sing^” The iq^dern form choir ^ like modern F. chicur, 
s|^o%s more clearly the derivation frtra Lat. chorus, Gk 
^ quit, IV. 51 ; MicTdlc E. quiten^^Xa sett^?, repay,’ from O. F. quiter 
A Late Lat. quietaret ‘to makeig^ matter quiet {quietus), i.e. settle it.’ 

In Late Lat. quietus has the sense ‘discharged, cle.ar qf,’ especially ^ 
‘clear of a debt’ F. quittance a, receipt. • 

ramp, iv. 343; a word used in aiveral senses, e.g. ‘to rage’ — 
cf.* “a^ rampfhg and a rojring lion,” PAalm xxii. 13, Prayer-Book ; 
.‘to tear, snatqh’; ‘to rear up on the hind legs’ — cf. the^eraldic term 
“lioif rampant” ; ‘to spring.' The last meaning seems most suitable 
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here; cf. S. A, 139, “lion ramp” = lionlike fipring. F. ramper, ‘to 
climb.* 0 9 0 

, rapt, III. 522, ‘caught u^* ; it shovld be written rapped, being the 
past participle of rap, ‘to seize hurriedly,’ Middle E. Icelandic 

wrapa, ‘to rush, hurry.* Cf. Cyn^Mline, I. 6. 51, “ what... thu^ raps 
you?” i.e. what excites you thus? The form rapt '•onvts through ^on-* 
fusion with Lat. rfl//«j,'the pa#t participle of rapPte, *tO( jeize.* ^ 
Sabsaan, iv. 162, ‘ belonging to Saba is the classical form, 

used in the Septuagint and Vulgate, of Shtba, which “embraced the 
greater part of Arabia Felix” (Smith’s Bible l)i(fi). Elizabethan 
writers constantly write cf. Marlowe’s Faustus, V. 154, “As 

as« 3 ab^” (i^e. Jhe Queen of Sheba), and xii. 22? “India, Saba, 
and farther countries in the east.” • , 

sgAPOf 7, 8 ; originally^ short for escape, it b^ame an indepen- 
dent form and should be printed scap» not ^scapt' ; r:f. estate and 'If ate, 
Esenpe^O. F. escaper (modern hhapper), Merally ‘to /.ip out of one’s 
cape’ (Lat. ex-^cappd), and so ‘ to steal off, escape.’ 
sdeln, IV. 50; cf. Spenser, Faerie (|. m. i. 55: » 

f. For great rebuke it is love to despise, * 

Or rudely sdeigne a gentle hart’s [heart’s] request.” 

This form is modelled on Ital. sdegnare,Y!\\\\e, the common form disdain 
comes through O. F. desdegner, Lat. dis-, a negative prefix, -^-digtiart, 

‘ to think worthy {dignus).' « 

secure, iv. 791 ; used, as often in Elizabethan E., =Lat. seenrm, 
‘careless, free from fear’; it implies’ over-con fidcnce, a wrong sense of 
safety. Cf. Fletcher’s quibble, “To secure yourselvqs from these^ Be 
not too secure in ease.” In 'Macbeth, ill. 5052, = carelessness. 

BerapMm, iii, 381; tlien supposed to come from -Hebrew root 
‘to burn’; cf. Blount (1672), “Seraphim, fulgentes atU com- 
burentes ; so called, for their burning with chviMti r.)ve and charity.” 
Hence bright Seraphim” here, and At a Sol^in Mustek, 
bright Beraphim, in burning €:ow”; and '‘'fiery Seraphim, V li. 
512. Really Seraphim from a^ root ‘to exalt,’ and means ‘tlie^ 
exalted ones.’ tX- ® 

’ The plui;al of Seraph (HI. 667) has much the same history as Cherub 
(see p. 129); Seraphins in some old writers — cf. Thomas Watson’s 
Eglogue (1590), “where Seraphim | doe Praise the highest in Xheir 
glorious flames''' (Arber, p. 169) ; Seraphims in the Bibl^ Isai, vi.,a,^ 6; 
Seraphim in^vl. 

serenate, iv. 769= Ital. serenata, ‘evening music performed itader a 
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lady’s window by a lov^/ The common form serenade comes through 
Fretijh from ItJilian. Lat. serenare=*io makft merry,’ frojja serenns, 
‘Tirigiit.’ • , 

Bovran, 111. 32, 145, fv. 691 ; spelt tftis always in P. Z. ; cf. Ital. 
sovi^o. The common form sovere^pi^Q. F. soverain^ later souver^in. 
^.Sit^superartuSfi^ chief/ 4 ‘rom super ‘ above. * 

tfiicclnct, IM. 643*, Lat. succinctus^ tlje past participle of sucringere^ 
‘to gird, tuck up.’* Cf. Pope,V^<f^M^ Lock^ 329, “Four Knaves iq^ 
garbs succinct.” • 

thwart, IV. to cross’; as a verb now only figurative to 

hinder/ but then used also in the literal sens(^‘to pass across’ — as here ; 
cf. Pericles^ U'^4. 10, “thwarting the wayward |^eas^” i.f. j(>^’rneying 
across. ^Iinsheu fi6i7) has, “Traverser. To thwart, or go^ over- 
thwart, crosbc or*passe over.” • • # 

tfkr, III. 625, ?#ciow'i; sUh Jy ‘a wreathed ornament for the head ’ 
(such as the Persians wore)*? Gk ridpa (or rtdpas) is a Persian word, 
j^rhaps%om Pcisian taprar^ ‘crowned,’ I'lara^ the common foim in 
E., c«mes straight from Lat. iiara: tiar comes indirectly from Lat. 
througR F. Hare* Tennyson speaks of flowers “studded wSlitQi with 
disks and tiars” {Arabian Nights), 

touch, IV. 686 ; often applied thus to the action of the hand on 
a musical instrument. Cf. The Passionate. Pdgiim., 107, 108 : 

• “whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ” ; 
and The Merchant of P'enice, V. 57T 58 • 

^ * * “soft stillness and the night 

^ Become the touches of sweet harmony.” ^ 

transverse, iii. 488; an adj. = Lat. iransvei'susy the past participle 
Rf iransvertere ; literally ‘turned across, aside = out of the straight 
course.^ Cf. . 9 . A^'J 9 ()t ^ drove me transverse,” i.e. like a vessel out of 
^ts^irection. ^ ^ 

TMUPlre, HI. 195; the arbitratorewho decides a dispute ^bence, a 
^udge. Put for Middle nownp^e or nounpere^O. F. non 

p^^'LdX, non par, ‘not equal, odcl^*; thft is, there being two disputants, 

» the umpire was a third man, presumed to be impartial (note the same 
metaphor of ‘unequal,’ Lat. intpar). For loss of n, sec Morris', Out- 
lines^ p. 72. • 

iuireproveft, tv. 493, ‘b^amele^’; cf. N Allegro^ 40, “unreprovM 
pleasure*s free,” and Spenser, Faerie Q. ii. 7. j6, “unrep^vM truth.” 
This *se oi the commonly passive termination -ed^-able isfreejuent in 
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Elizabethan E., especially with words in wliiclj the negative prefix ««- 
occurs. tff- unremove 4 t IV. 987, invaluable, Richarc^IlL 

4. 27, inevitable, Ruka^d JI, ii. i. 268. The use df 

the adjectival and participial terminations was not so defined and regular 
th^n as now. ^ ^ 

utter, JH. 16 — outer ; they are duplicate fcM’ms (aij^l com para ttves)* 
from A. S. « 7 , ‘out*;*cf. thf phrase niter bj^rister.?” = those *that 
^^ilead outside the bar. In Ezekiel *5 the old leading “the utter 
court” has been changed to outer. Cf. i. 72? VI. 716. 

virtue, III. 586, IV. 198, ‘efficacy, power’; a Elizabethan 

use. Cf. Luke viii. 46, “^yirtue is gone out of me.” So virtuous =.{m\\ 
of efficacy (c#. Comus^ 621, “every virtuous plant”), ancPz'iV/V^o/ in same 
sense ^i. 338. Lat. virtus, ‘ worth,* manly excellewce (Lat. z/^V, man). 

i^eds, ?ii. 479, ‘dress^; A. S. tv'ed^ ‘garment.* •Often so used by 
Elizabethans; cf. A Midsummer-Niglii^s Dr en^i, lU 2. 71, “ We^.i> of 
Athens he doth wear.” Now only in the plftase ‘ widow’t weeds,* except 
ill poetry; cf. Tennyson, “In words like weeds I’ll wrap me^’er” (/« 
Memoriam^ V,). ^ * 

wiTtfiil. 9; cf. Rhak. often, e.g. Richard IL III. 2. 73, ^‘hear- 
ing thou ivert dead”; v. 5. 73, 74, “I was a poor groom. ..when thou 
wert king.” Wert is the preterite of O. E. wesan^ ‘ to be,’ and an 
older form than 'ivast. A still older form of the 2nd person was ivere', 
Morris quotes from an O. E. work. The Ptlgrimage of thf Lyf of 
Manhode, “ Litel thou were tempted, or hlel thou were stired” (p. 35). 
Hence wert is an intermediate fornf between ivere and wast (which is 
not found till the 14 th century). Morris, Outlines^^]^. 182, 183. ^ 
wreak, iv. 11 ; now commonly uscd=clo inflict,’ as in ‘to wreak 
^vengeance.* But itie original sense was ‘to avenge*; cf. Fairfax, 
Tasso ^ III. 50, “Come wreak his loss, whom bootless you complain.*^ 
Cf. too Tennyson, Gareth and Lynettc, “SCili,i tfie foul thief, and 
wreak me for my son.’’’ The ist and jnd editions of P. L. Iftve* 
vtreck, wi»ch is practically another form of wreak. 6erm. rdchent, Ho 
avenge,’ is cognate. ** r % 

yeanling, iii. 434, ‘just bom’ ; Jjrom = “The differeiKe 
lil'tween ear^ and yean is easily explained ; in the latter, the prefixed 
repreacnts*the very common A. S. prefix ge-, readily added to any verb 
without affecting the sense ” (Rfceat). Hence ean^E, S. ednian : yean 
= A. S, ge-ednian — both meaning»‘to bring forth youfig,* i.e. of^any 
kind ; but dbw ean or yean is commonlf used of sheep. SKak. uses 
eanling =yo\x\\g lamb, ^Terehant of Venice, I. 3. 80. * is 
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This list applies to the NotflU Appendix ; of which longer 

explanattoHS are given will be fou%d tn the Glossary. The references ar^ 
to the pages, ^ 


Abbreviations : 

n.=noun. 
trans. = transitive, 
vb — verb. _ \ 


aboiftve 74 « 

abyss 66 • 

accompl^hed 97 
‘^4:! of grace 85 
admiration O9 • 
advanc^ S5 
affect 67 
afflicted 103 
aggravate 76 
amber 71 
amiable fto 
Apocalypse 83 
argue 102 
ask 97 
asp^t 69 
“at large” 72 
attend 69, ffr 
authentic 81, i 


balm 90 
%eads 76 
hear^ 106 
bq^ests 77 
^)laspheme 67 
bteom (trans. vb) 89 
• both 99 

“braided train” 93 
bright (n.) 71 • 

“by lot” 96 

^ • 

careful tog 
cast 8j • 

• 


ch.Tnge with J03 
charge (n.) 80 
chrysolite 79 • 

cite 70 
coast 83 
compare (n.) 67 
complacence 69 
Compliant 93 
contest 103 
cope 105 
cormorant 88 
couched 86 
« coy 93 

crisped 90 ^ 

<lark (n.) 65 
“deep of night” 97 
degrees 76 
<levil 84 
devious 76 
devote 68* 

“dew of sleep” 97 
^dilated T05 * 

%“dim iuffusion” 63, 120 
difeover 77 
dispenses 76 
diurnal 96 * ♦ 

“divide the night” 98 
do#m 70 
% dragon 84 
“drop serene” 63, aao 
dun 66 • 
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durance 103 

ecliptic 
elect 67 
Elysian 70, 71 
erftbryos 74 
empyreal 81 
emp^^an 81 
eremites 74 
merror 90 
ether 83 

“Ethiop line” 92 
event 99 

fame 1^3 ^ ^ 

fare J6 

“ fifth elengent ”81 * t 

fiIes*ioi 

“first convex” 72 
“first rejjion” 77i 78 
“fishy fume” SJ 
flood 82 
flourish^ 98 
fondt74^ 
forfeiture 68 
fount 90 
fountain 62 
“four elements” 82 
frame 72 
friar 74 

“from all winds” 70 
front 92 • 

fruit 86 

* gaze 80 
genial 98 

“golden scales” of Zeus 105 
“golden shafts” of Cupid loo 
graces 81 
gripe 94, 

grisly 102 « 

gums 90 • ^ 

ffabit 80 * 

• “hatpin Remembrance” 81 
handed 99 
“happy isles” 78 
“hear rather” 62 
“ Heavenly ^Vluse” 62, 63 
hermit 74 * 


“Hespeyan fables” 90 
hireling 88 

“honour dishonourable” 93 
‘•humid bow” 86 
hyacintHine 92 
hymenean 98 

illustrious 80 
imparadisetP 95 ’ 

‘iflpregii 95 • 
ncline;^97 
individual 951 
indulgences 76 * 
infoimed 79 
insinuating 93 « 

intercessor 6^ 
invest 62 ^ • 

irriguous 90 ^ 

^‘kfcjc tlTe beam” 106 

lapsed 67 r’ 

•llast, not least” 

lawns 90 

limitary 104 

list (vb) 102 

lively 94 

living 97 

mask 100 
maugre 69 
^ merits 69 
mind (vb) 97 
“mixed dance ’i 100 
mortal .67, 68, 84 
mould 82, 94 • 

move 64 

nice 90* t 
numbers 78 
“Nyscian isle”# 125 

obscure lo^ 

^ “ocean isles” 93 
A>dds 94 
“of force” 102 
orbicular 83 

“order from disorder” 82 
“other... other” 84 
• oumy 93 

pale (n.) 86 



pardons 76 
part music) 71 
p^sseir 68 
passion 86. . 
patron 68, 104 
pendulous 106 
p<^Jjexed ■ 88 
phalanx 104 ^ 

“ philosopher’s^tone * 79 
pine (vbj 95 

platane 95 • • 

port 101, 102 ^ % 
“ported spears” 104, 105 
possess 94 
j>ost 88 • 

“potable gold” 8o« 
powers 7?, 103 • 
preai^ble 71 

prevent 68 • • 

“prime orb” f 6 
proprietj^ 100 

pfcfepect 77 
purge*^5 • 

quench 63 
quintessence 81 

recline 93 
recommend 93 
reform 97 
regard (n.) 77, 97 
reliques 76 
rev(4ve 84 
room. 69 
rue 85 * 

t^in 69 
ruminating 93 

68 

sainjg 70 ’ 

saAciities 65 
•sapphire 90 
ss^age 88 
m scale {vh) 77 
shagg)^ 89 

“shape of virtue” lo^ 
sheer 88 
smi^e 7 1 • 

sole 94* 
spirited 83* 


“starry sphere” 72 
starved roa 

stole 99 • 

store^74 

“Sl;^ian pool” 62 
sublime 60 

“sublunar vault” loi 
suggestion .66, 67 
sung 71 

sun’s “culmination” 80 

taste (vb) 67 
temper ^n.) 102 
“that fy^^t moved” 75 
“the fixed” Jstars) ^ 
‘the fleecy star* 77 
‘tl^ t>^ant’s plea” 9^ 
‘then when” 84 
‘to the sliield” roi 
‘to the sj)ear” 10 r 
traced 104 • 

transfused 71 
“tianslated saints” 74 
triform 83 
tun 102 

unkindly 74 
unpierced 90 
unprevcnled 68 
unremoved 105 
uj)braid 85 
“utter darknes%” 62 

vigilance 96 
** Fisto Bcatifica^' 65 
“visual ray” 80 
vollied 103 
volubil 96 

wafted 76 ^ ^ 

*wander Vlrans. vb) 90 * 

% want 9» 

L wgnton 97 
wise (n.) 103 
“with a vengeance” 
“with that” 95 
W9rd 67 
^ wrack 105 

ye 94 • 



II. INl^EX dF N.AMES. 


Amara 91, 93 

Ammon (or Hammoil) 135 ^ 
Anion Ra 125 
^“Araby the Blest” 87 
Asmodeus 87, 88 
Atlas 105 

Aiiran (or Hauran) 89 
Azores 96 • * 

• 

Beew^aba 77 

< f 

Carmelites 75 
Ceres 91, 105 
Cham (or Ham) 125 
Chineses 7.^ 

Cleombrotob 74 

Dorilinicans 75 

Eden 84 
Empedocles 74 
Enna 91 
Eve 95 

E aumia 98 , 

Franciscans 75 

• Gabriel 95, 96 
Galileo 79 
Ganges 72 
Graces 91 

Hermeav9» 98 

Hesperiduiii Insulx 78 t 
Hesperus 97 * 

Hytlaspes 72 
^ llymen 


Imaus 7«, 123,^124 
Ithuriel io« ^ 

• « 
tjaphet 99 
Javan‘99 

• • 

Mseonides 64 
Mercury 79 ^ 

Messiah 69 
Mozambic 8/ 


Nilus 93 
Niphates 83 
Nysa 125 


I'an 91 
Pandora 98 
Paneas 77 
Paradise 86 
Phineas 64 
Proserpin 91 
Proteus 79 


Satan 67 
• Seleucia 89 
Sennaar 74 * 
Sericana 123, In 
Sylvinus 98 t 


Telassar 89 
Tliamyss ^ 
Tiresias 64 

(Boo/: of\ 87 

Uiania 63* 

^ ^Uzziel loi 

Zephon 101 
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A MIDSUMMER-NiaHT’S DREAM. 

INTRO nUCTlO.^7, NOTT.S, GLOSSARV AND INDEX. 

..I’burTH Edition. Price li. fid. 

“ For sclioolhoys of fourteen ^ncl upwards this edition is nf>t to 
beaten," and ‘we can con^^^atulate Mr Verity and the University Press 
upon the publu>ftiAn of what will probably become the standard school 
edition of this play. In both notes and i'tr''Juctio Mr Verity dis- 
plays all the scjnolarship which is so conspicnVuis in his recent editions 
of Milton, but he never forgets that he is writing f«ifr bvys.^ — G/iirdian. 

‘'An excellent fiiecc of work.” — Atlicmc^tni. 

“It has the li^iial introduction, noU^, glossaiy, etc.; b^d the^e arc 
done in so thorough and scholarly, and at the same lime in .so plain and 
practical a fashion as niakes the 'little book the perfection of its kind.” 
— National Olsei^’er. ^ ^ 

“ Jdi^ introduction and notes are careful and good ; his glossary 's 
srn]5;uVitly satishetory .” — Saturaay Rcin'cio. 

“ Kdited by Mr Veiity, who has already w'on golden opinions from 
teachers and scholars for his excellent school editions of Milton * [/oems. 
Ilis edition is undoubtedly a good one.” — yournal of Education. 

“ We think this edition one likely to be eminently useful in classes 
in which Shakespeare is skilfully studied.” — Educational Neivs. 

“Mr Verity has showm us that he can be as useful to the student of 
Shakesp^aie as he has been to the student of Milton, and we ask foi 
more. ” — Teachers' Monthly. 

“The twenty sections of thclniioduction are delightful reading, 
neither too learned *nor too full, yet clear, simple, aiM stimulating, just 
whJt young stu<?ent.s require. The notes are tirst-ratc,” — Scholar's 
Magihine, « i 

“ The text is cleaily printed m bold type, the notes are succinct and 
^fticien t — Edi'cational 'J i ?nes. 

“ All the csseq^a^ to an intelligent, interesting and thorough study 
.the play will be found in this cheap and vary presentable edition.” 
— Schoolmaster. « t 

•*’Of the highest value to students.” — School Guar'Jian.'* * 

“ It has an excellent iiitroducticy and n^C.s, and is in every way a 
g^od school edition.” — Scotsman.^ « 

^ “The notes are remarkably good, and the little volume will 
much used in schools and for examinalion.s .” — Scots Magii?^ne. 
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New volu7ne. Now ready. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

IVITIf ll^TRODUCTWN.J^OTJiS, GLOSSER V AND INDEXRS. 

“Mr Verity presents us with another of his admirable school 
editions of Shakespeare’s Plays. \v^e have already had ‘ A Midsuv>u.„. 
Night’s Dream* and ‘.Twelfth Night,* both 'praised- highly in ihese 
columns ; now we have ‘ Julii.s Caesar,*^ and we can oiiiy say that it is 
as good and deserves as much piaiscgas its predecessors. As we said 
of them M'e may say of this book, that iii Ixilh notes and intrr-juction 
Mr Verity displays sound scholarship and learnh^g.^ while he never 
forgets that he is writing for boys.** — Guaidian. 

«• ♦ 

TWE-LFTH NIGHT; OK, WHAT YOU WILL. 

lilTH USTTRODUCTI^^N, NOTES, GLOSS ARV 4ND INDEX. 
n 

Fourth Edition. Fjice ^ is . 6 d . 

“ The scholarship, patience, and accuracy of the editor, Mr A. \V. 
Verity, are so well known and widely appreciated as to render 
criticism an iinpcitinence.” — Giiardiatt. 

“M^^Vciily has already won a distinguished name among!^ those 
who attempt to edit English literature as literature and not as philo- 
logical material. The present volume wdll certainly add to his 
reputation. It is a model of how a play of Shakespeare should be 
prepared so as to attract and not to repel young students.... The intro- 
duction contains, besides some admirable literary criticism, a caieful 
account of the sources of the play and an analysis of the plot.*’— . 
Athena^iim* 

“ 111 the edition of Tzvdfth A'i^f/^/before us, Mr Verity has certainly 
maintained, if he has not enhanced, ins reputalioi. for presentin|^ the 
re.sults of sound scholarship in a form intelligible to schoolboys. ' The 
Jntroduction is written in a charming style, the text is legibility itself, 
the notes models of conciseness, and questions of derivation have been 
wisely relegated to a glossary. This is the best school edition of the 
play that has come under our notice .’* — Journul o^rducatwn. 

“Among the l^est school editions of Shakespeare’s plays thi.s one igt.' 
chaiacteriscd by the carefulness and coiiqdeteness cjF its editing.” — 
Publisher y Circular. ^ 

“The good opinion of Mr Verity’s Shakespearean scholarship and. 
editorial ability, exjU’essed in cur review of hi.s ‘Midsummer Nights 
I^eam,’ is enhanced by the evident pains taken in this play to maintain 
the high le.el of its .scholarship, and to improve its plan in harmony 
with wUggestions offered. He has provided a most admirable and 
satisfactory edition of this pEasant play for school study.**- — Educa- 
tional News. 

“The n^^es seem to us most appropri te for yoiing students ; fhey 
are abundant, and free from those niceties of philology and variorum 
readings which, much as they may be appreciated by older stu Jents, 
only confuse younger ones. The text is clearly printe^ anfi the book 
suitably bound for school use .** — Educational Revioufff^ 
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A uthor 

\ ^ H^orJir 

Eifitar 

Erief 

Aeacnylua 

* ProrAetheufi Vinctn.'i .1 
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Nearly ready 

Aristophanes 
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B’HarlevlIMr^' 
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De Vigny 
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* _ • 

Ropes • 
glClapin ^ 

Eve 

Masson 

Masson^ Prothero 
Verrall 

Ropes r» 


Prico 

a/- 

each 

al6; 

ah 

$ 

t' 

ah- 
•1/6 
1/6 


BStItra ft Legouvd Bataille de Dames 


Berlin 
Bimvestr# 


Thlex^ 


VUiemali^ 
Vcitairo « 

Xavier de 
Maletre 


Clapin 

Saintsbury 

Braunholtz 


Rippm^nn 

Masbon 

Ropes 

Braunholtz 

Tt 

Masson 

Ropes 

Bull 

Colbeck 


IM Verre d’Etu 

; I-e Pbil'osophe sans le^avoir Bull 
Un Philosophe sous l^s Toil:s*»!^ve 
Le Serf ft Le Che^eier de Lorraine Ropes 
Le<6erf {With Vocabulary) „ 

Lettres sur Phistoire de 
• - France (xtii—xxiv) . Masson & Prother^ 
. Hddts dcs Temps 

w g^ens^ l-^ili ^ Masson ft Ropes 

. - Iftscaris ou les ftrecs du 3tV* Si^de Massoi> 

* Histoire 4 u Siibde de Louis • 

: 3tiy. in three 
Jeuiir Slbdi " 
eaxdela^ 


a "/■ 

♦3/- 

*2/6 

ah 

ah 

2/- 

2/- 

■.’A 

af- 

ijd 

2/6 

i/d 

2/- 

2/- 

2/- 

1 

;; 

»/- 

$ 

2/6 

3l- 

»/• 


Masson ft Prothero 2/6 each 
Masson i/6 



TBk PITT PRESL SBRIE\ 


Authot^ 

c 4 . GERMAN. 

^ Work 

c 

Editor Prtcg 

Andmen 

Six Fairy Tales 

Kippmann 

2/6 

t« 

Ballads on (^‘rman^ History 

Wagner 

2 /- 

Benedlx 

Dr Wespe 

Breul t. 

?/- 

Freytagr 

Der S^aat Friedrichs des 




Grossen 

Wagner 

2 /- 


German Dactylic Po«,try 


3/- 

Goethe 

Knabenjahre ^1749 — 1761) 

,Wag.’j;er & Ca’S'fKiell 

t> »> 

2/- 


Hermann und Dorothea 

3/6 

9t 

Iphigenie 

Bieiil 

3/6 

Grinuii 

^Seltvted Tales 

Rippmann 

3/- 

Gutzkow 

Zopf undi<Schwert 

Wolsienholme 

3/6 

Hack^under 

Der geheime A^ent 

E. L. Milner Barry 

3/- 

Hauff 

Das Bild des Kaisers 

i>reui 

3/- 


|j)as Wirthshaus im Spessart. 

SchlottmaLii 


& Cartniell 


t* 

Die Kara vane 

Schlottm.*nn 

3/- 

Immendann 

Der Oberhof 

Wagner 

3/- 

Klee 

Die deutschen Heldensagen 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Kohlrausoh 

Das Jahr 1813 


2h 

Leselugr 

Minna von Barnhelm 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Lesslnff ft C(ellert Selected Fables 

Breul 

3/- 

Mendelssohn 

Selected TiCtters 

Sime 

3/- 

Raumpr 

IJer crste Krcuzzug 

Wagner 

2 /. 

Rlehl 

Culturgcschichtliche 

ft 



Novellen 

Wolstenholfjie 

3 /- 

•» 

Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 

• 



rechtigkeit Gottes 

9f 

sr- 

SohlUer 

Wilhelm Tell 

cBrUI- 

2/6 

9» 

,, {Abriiigui Editinn) 

’* L 

116 


Geschichle des f’Jreissigj’ali- 

0 



rigen ±;;iegs B^ok ill. 

, V 

If 

ih 


Maria Stuart ' 

*> 

m 

»» 

Wallenstein I. (Lager and 



Piccolomini) 

*# 

3/6 


Wallenstein (Tod) 

1* 

3/6 

Uhland 

Ernst, HerzogvouBchwaben 

Wolstenholme, a 

3/6 





TIfE PI T1^ PRESS SERXi. 

• I S.^NGLI8H. 


A utkor 

» • If^ark 

Editor 

Price 

Bacon ^ 

History of^the Reign of 

* 


• • 

King Henry VII f 

Lumby 

s, 3/- 

> » 

Cowley 

Essays* • 

West 

3/6 & 5/- 

Essays « 0 

Lumby 

4/- 

Earle 

M icr ocosin og r a phy 

West 

3/- &aI- 

■ 

Poems e 

Tovey 

4/- & 5/- 

Lan^b 

%Tales (torn Shakespeare 

Flather 

1/6 

Macaulay 

• Eoifl Clive ^ " 

Innes 

1/6 


Warren Hastifigs 


1/6 


William Pitt aim Earl of Chatham ,, 

2/^ 

>> 

ji^Imys ajd other Poems 

P latiier 

1/6 

Mayor 

• A Sketch of Ancient Philoso- 


» 


phy from TJifiles to Cicero 


3/6 

More 

• History of King Richard 114 

Lumb:jf 



Utopia * • 


> 

3/6 

MUton * 

^rcndes and Conius • 

Verity 

•» 3/- 

»» ^ 

Ode on the Nativity, E*Alle-( 

9 



•gr«^ll Pense^oso & Lycidas\ 


^ 2/0 

• 

Samson Agonistes 

If 

2/6 

% 

Sonnets * 

• n 

1/6 


Paradise LosttBks I, 11 

f f 

'ih 

^ •. 

• „ Rks III, IV 


2/- 

)* 

„ llks V, VI 

» > 

'v . */■ 

t» 

„ Bks vii, VIII 

f ) 

’ 2/- 

» 

„ Bks IX, X 

If 

2/- 

tt 

„ Bks XI, XII 

»> 

2/- 

Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

West 

2/- 

Scott • 

Mannion 

Masterman 2 IG 


Lady of the Lake 

Flather 

216 

If 

Lay of the lastJVIiiistrel 

2/- 

f > 

SbAAcespeare 

liegend of Montrose 

Siinp&on 

. 2/6 

1/6 

|A Midsummer- Night’s Dieain 

Verily 


Twelfth Night 

*» 

1/6 

^ s 

< M 

Julius Caesar 

ff 

1 /^ 

• If 

The Tempest 

»> 

1/6 

It 

King Lear • 

If 

1/6 

« fl 

Allhrcbant of Venice 

1 } 

ilO 

• • 

If . 

King Richard II 

fl 

1/6 

Sbfitospeare & Bletcber T\4b Noble Kinsmen 

Skeat 

?il6 

Sidney 

An Apologie for P^ctric ^ 

Shuckbvftth ?/- 

^Wallace 

e 

Cfutlines of the Pjyilosopljl^^l’ Aristotle 

A m 

4/6 

West 

T^lemeius of English Grammar 

U 


f I 

English Grammar for Beginners 

• 

1/-^ 

Carlos 

Short History of Bri^h India 


0 l/- 

“V. # 

Elementary Commercial Geography 

1/6 

Barthdomew 

Atlas of C^)Dimer«ial Geography 

> 

3/- 

iu>blni<5n 

Church Catechism Explained * 


2/- 



r^M PITT PRP^ SBPIa 


6, ^DUcAtIONAIp SCiEN(|£. 


Auihar 
Colbe6k < 

‘ ComenluB 

% 

Eve 

Sldgwlck 

Fdrrar^ 

Poole 

Loeke 

Milton ^ 

Bldgwl^k 

Tbrtnff 




Editor 


liCcturePon the Tcachioe; of Mqdem 
Language^ ^ 

Life and Educational "Works Laurie 

Thr«i Lectures on ^the Practice of 
‘ Education ' ^ 

I. On Marking > ^ 

II. On Stirdulus c I , 

III. On thc^ tcachiwjj of Latin | 


■ H Vol 


VerSfc CompositioiP 
General Aims of the Teacher 
Form Management \ 

Thoughts en Education 
• Tr^cts^^ on Education » 

Oh Stimulus 

Theory andTractice of Teaching 

t 


I Vo*. " • 

Qiiicl? 

Browning 


■XI- 

3/6 

“f - 


»/- 


i/6 

3/6 

1 /- 

ik 


7. mathematics/ 

Sail Elementary Algebra 

Euclid ‘ Books I — VI, XI, XII C Taylor 

„ ' Books I — VI ,< 

H ^ c Books I — IV „ 

Also separately 

9 i Books I, & n ; ui, & ivj v, & vi; xi, & xii i/6 tach 

1 1 Solutions to Exercises in Tayl(5i'*s 

Euclid W. W. Taylor 

And separately 

,1 Solutions to Bks I — P' „ 

M Solutions to Book? v^, xi „ 

Hobson^ JeSHop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
Loney * 


3/- 


io/6 


Smith, 0. 


HaU^ a. 


Elements of Statics and Dynamics < 

Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics ^ 

Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
Arithmetic for Schools, with or answers 

Part I.' Chapter^, 1— VIII. Elementary, with. , 
or without answers f ^ 

Part n.^Chaptefs ix — xx, with^or without; 
answers 'i# 

Key to Smith's Arithrfietic 


*'+/6 

3/6 

4/6 

,3/«. 

,*/*. 


' 

w 


c LoN 4 X)N : C. J. .CLAY and SONS, ‘ • 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVEROT'Y PRfiSS AVAjyglHOJJSEi' 
AVB MARti^ LANK ' • ’ 

GLASGOW ! x6s‘, Arotl* STRiir.fe- '' ,.,v 



Bible Iqi; ^cf)ools 
an# (Colleges. 

QKNi&B4ii Editor : 

J. J. ^PBRO^Vli^E, J>^t>»t Biatfop op Woboeist^, 

^ F, iLlIlBPAXBIOK, 0.'D., Bisazus PB<yE^BOB op P^bbbf 

Extra Fcap. 8)(o. cloth, with ^aps when required. 

Book of JTosliua. Bev. G. F. Maglbab, D.D.* 2<» 6c2. 

J^ook of Jtidgea. Kev. J. J. fjiAS, M.A. da. 6d. 

and XZ Slgnuel. * Prof. KmKPAtiitcK, da. 6d, each.. 

X and IX Xfilnga.^Prof. Lumby, D.Da 5a. , separately Ha. 6ti. each. 

1 and XX Olipdnloles. Bev.^W: E. BabnbS, D.D. [I/i tfie Press, • 
&ooka of Basra & ffeiiemlak. Pi^. Byi.b, B.D. 4a. Gd. 

Book of Prq^ DAvmsoN, B.P. 5a. 

Psalms, * Book X. Prof. Kiukpai'Bick, r>.I>. 3a. (yd. 

Psalms. Books XX and ^pc. P^pf. Kibxl^atbick, D.D. 3a. fid. 
Book of f^overbs. Arobdgacon Pkkc^vne.^ [fw^the Jj^ess. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Very Bev. E. IJ. Pr^UMv^RE, D.D. ^a. 
Boottof Xaateh’ Cbaps. X.-X3C3KXXU Bev. J. Skin^ici^B.D.^. 

Cbaps. XI..— I.XV1. Bev.|J. Skinneb, D.D. 4a. * 

Book of Jrere«riii£'^. W. &niE.\,NE, D.D. 4a. fid. 

Book o^Bzekiel. Pjrof. Davidson, D.D. 5a. 

Bo%k of Xosea. Bev. T. K. 'Cheynk, M.A., DjD. 3a. 

^ Books of Joel and BmoiH Bov. S. B. Driver, D.D. Ha. fid. 
:%ooks of>Obadlab and Jonab. Arch. Pebownk. * 2a. fid. 

Book of BSlcab. Bev. T. K. Chkynb, M.A., D.D. la. 

Xabum, ZXabakknk Ss Bepbanlab. Prof. Davidson, D.D. 8a. 
Books of Xaggal,Zecbariab <&BXalaehl.Arc)i. Perowne. 3a. fid* 

, Book of SOCalacbi. Archdeacon Pebownb. la. 

First Book of Maccabees. Bev. W. Paibweatbxb and 
J"lov. J, S, Bdack, DD.D. 3a. fid. 

Oospel accordlbg to Bt Mattbew. Bev. A. Cabb, M.A. 2a. fid. 
Oospol according to Bt Mas^-s. Bev. G. F. Ma clear, D.D. 2a. fid. 
’pospel acc. tosBt Euke. .Very Bev. F. W. Fari^b, D.D, 4aofid, 
%Oospel according to St Jobn. Kev. A. Plummer, D.D. 4a. fid. 
Acts of tbe Apostles. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4a. fid. 

Epistl^ to tbs Bomans. Bev. H. 0. G. Moulb, D.D. 8a* fid. 

, First and 8e€»ond Cbrlntblans. Rev. J, .L Lias, M.A. 2a. each* * 
Epistle to tbe Oalatlans. Bev, E. H. Pebownb, D.D. la. fid. 
Epistle to tEe ftpleeeians. Rev. H.O. G.Mouus.I>-I>- 2a, fid. 

‘ BPM>tae to tbe FblUp^lans. R^. H. O. G.' Houlb, D.D. 2a. fid. 
jf^^zsiane^Ad Fbil«lbiOn. Kev. H. O. G. Moulk, I^J). 2a. 
lS$|^tlAs to tbc^Tbessalonians.* Rev. G^. Findlay, B.A, 2a, 
!)!3:^Mea to Timotby Se Tlttts.aEevv A.m. Humphubys , M. A. 8a. 

- ,^tatle to tbe Bebretrs. Vity bA. F.^W. Fabrab, D.D. 3a. fid. 
EpMdl^i of B^iupiee. Very Bev. E. H. Plumptbk, D^I^. la. fid** 
BtFbter and St Jnde. Very Rev. B. H. Plumptrb, D.D.* 2a. fid, 
Bpi^iltnof St Jbbn. Bev. A. Plummer, D.D. 3a. 6d. b 
Bev. W. M.A. 8». 

Kofftiiaa J^eptirinff, 


: e. J. pitAY Airo SONS, 


ONltB 


^p:^BESS WAREHOUSE, 
^jX'itAANE. 



iHDt Slimier I 

€ainiitUiSt Bible tat: ^fbdbld. 

iJow Beady, ^ With Maps. Price Is. each volume, 

Boolft of JoHma. Be^. S. BiiAcn, LL.D. 

^ Book of Judges. Bev. S. Black, 

First Book ofibaiouei. Kibicpatbiok, D.D. 

Beeond Book of Sdmael. Prof. Kibkpaiwick, D D. 

First Book of Slis^. Prof. Lumby, D. D. t . ' • 

Second Book of Kings. ^Prof. Lui.iby, D.B. < 

Bsra & XTebemiali. Prof. HvLiihr D.I). 

Oospel according to St niiattbenf. K^V. A. M.A. 

Ctdspel according to St Mark. Bov. o5^^\ AfAC^kAB, D.l).' 
Oospel according to St Iitike. V^ry Bev. F. W. Fajbbab, D.1>. 
O^pel according t^ St Jobn. k, PLUMMKBrP.I). 

of Sae^kpe^tles. Prof. Li/lk/nY, D.D. 


Cl 3 e Cambrili^t #rffk *r;fcitament 

for Sbtljools firtto fifollegts - „ 

General Rbitok; J. J. S, PEKOWNE, D.D. 


Oc^s^l according to St Matthew. Kev. A. OabB) M.A. 
With 4 Maps. 4«. 6rf. 

Oospel according to St Mark, Bev. G. E. Macljur, I).X>. 
With 3 Maps. 4«. 6<Z. 

Oosp^ according to at Xiiike. Very ]iev. F. W. Faubar, 
With 4 Maps, Os. ' o 

tespei according to St Jobn. Bev. A. Plummer, D.D, 
With 4 Maps,, 6s, -< 1 .^ 

Alts of tbe j^osUes. Prof. Lumb?^, D.D. 40fiii)8. 6«. 

First Bpistle to tbe Corintbians. Bev. J. J. Ltas, M.A. 
Second Bpistle to tbe Corlntblans. Bev. J. J. Liab.M.A'^^n. 
Bpistle to tbe Hebrews. Very Bev.F. W. Fabbab, B.lX 8i!. 6<f. 
Bplstles of St Jol^. Rev. A. Plummer, D.B. 49. 

Genbbal Editob; Prof. J. A. ROZ^IWSf^J?, I>,D. 
ilpistle to tbe Fbmpplane. ^^ev. H. G. G. Moulb, D^. ^s^Ad, * 
Bid^e of St James. Bev. ]a. Cabb; M.A. 6d. , 'V, ^ 

Fastoral Bplstles. f^v. J. if Bkbnabd, D.D. ^ [/n the 

Book of Ifter^tionNi^Bev. Wi H Stmcox, M.A. 6s, 

S ft 


aonbott : C‘ J, CLAY aJjo s 6 NS, 


{lAMBBlDaE W4BBH0USA AVB MABU LANS.; 

SU(Sfi0to: WhA’ STREBTC. 

F. A.|.BBrOCKiUUa. 5^ i, 

i;;? S(t» YHB MAOMIhl^ COMPAST^ > , 

_ .* ’ 'C. . ' . 


.K^MBRIUOS: PHIKTSD ST J, « C. F. 


CLAZf AT-, TBS US! 


TT^rKST-JT' 







